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As coming from an Eastern Land, 
I’d have the cousins understand, 
’Tis absolutely stiff with speeches, 
An Eastern printing offices teaches, 
And rich with Hindu mystery 

In Tamil, Urdu and Hindi 


For instance - when the loathsome ‘tar’ 

Calls the ‘chuprassi’ from afar 

And at your ‘hookum’ swift he goes 

A ‘tunda moorghie’ - minus clothes 

Across the ‘maidan’s’ icy space 

With ‘kummels’ clouted round his face 
This to the English mind - I’m sure - 
Might seem a little bit obscure 
But to this Anglo-Indian one 
It shows his labour is begun. 


Rudyard Kipling c. 1883 
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SOAS South Asian Texts 


During the period of British colonial rule in India, members of the 
education services and others felt it to be a natural part of their duties to 
edit important works of South Asian literature, so as to make them more 
accessible to English-speaking readers. The initiative represented by these 
nineteenth century editions, which are now difficult to obtain, has sadly 
long since been allowed to lapse. 

The present series of SOAS South Asian Texts pepaeecnts an attempt to 
revive this tradition in such a way as to meet the rather different 
requirements and expectations of students of South Asian literature today. 
The series is designed for those who have a basic reading knowledge of the 
language, but require the assistance of explanatory material in English in 
approaching original literary texts. 

All volumes in the series accordingly begin with an editorial introduction 
in English, followed by the text itself, which is accompanied by explanatory 
notes and a glossary that includes all words except those assumed to be 
familiar to those with an elementary knowledge of the language. It has not 
_been thought necessary to provide translations of modern prose, but older 
verse texts are accompanied by full English translations. Though these 
renderings are primarily designed to ussist understanding of the originals, 
and themselves make no claim to any literary merit, it is hoped that they 
and the editorial introductions may serve to introduce some of the classics 
of South Asian literature to those unable to read them in their original 
language. 


Christopher Shackle 
Rupert Snell 


Series Editors 
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Preface 


The parallel evolution over the last two hundred years or so of modern 
Hindi and Urdu as intimately related but ever-increasingly divergent 
languages is both a fascinating and an extraordinarily confused process. 
The purpose of this Reader is both to underline the fascination and to 
attempt to remove some of the confusion. 

The book has been designed primarily to meet the needs of second-year 
university students with a first-year knowledge of Hindi-Urdu and a 
familiarity with both scripts. It is hoped that, for them, a hitherto unfilled 
gap in the provision of suitably annotated material giving an overall picture 
of both languages is now filled. It is also anticipated that it may prove 
helpful to students with competence in only one of the two languages, who 
should benefit from the detailed study of the passages in either Hindi or 
Urdu and the broader context established by our jointly conceived format. 
Perhaps optimistically, we also hope that the extensive introduction and the 
prefatory notes to the passages will serve to underpin a wider academic 
audience’s generalizations. 

The arrangement of the book is broadly in conformity with the format 
conceived for the SOAS South Asian Texts series. The introduction is 
divided into two parts. The first consists of a broad sketch of the evolution 
of Hindi and Urdu towards their present mutually defined roles. The 
second part comprises a more technical linguistic account of the differential 
modifications of their shared core-components by overt or tacit 
incorporations of elements from Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and English. 
Maps serve to indicate the geographical context, and a bibliography of 
useful English sources to suggest both the narrower and wider issues 
involved. 

The main part of the book consists of 24 prose extracts drawn equally 
from Hindi and Urdu sources and presented in the appropriate script. Each 
passage concerns some aspect of language use, and is prefaced by a short 
introduction summarizing its content and setting it in its historical and 
stylistic context. A supplementary note indicates the source of the text and 
mentions relevant secondary materials in English, whether translations or 
appropriate contextual materials. The passages are followed by extensive 
notes commenting upon both style and content. Vocabulary items not 
expected to be known by second-year students are fully covered in the 
glossaries, with the necessary addition of romanized transcriptions in the 
case of the Urdu-English glossary. An index of linguistic terms follows, 
since we have conceived it as part of our task to initiate likely readers into 
some necessary familiarity with these, if they are ever to be able to pick 
their way through the Hindi-Urdu tangle. 

While Rupert Snell has had initial responsibility for devising the Hindi 
sections of this book, and Christopher Shackle a similar role for its 
corresponding Urdu-based portions, this has been very much a joint 
endeavour, and we hope that our readers will learn as much from it as we 
have from each other during its devising. Mistakes are equally our own, 
and no responsibility attaches to our shared gratitude to those colleagues 
who have helped so much in our preparation. 


We wish to thank Oxford University Press for permission to quote from 
Kipling’s ‘A Cousin’s Christmas Card’, from Early verse by Rudyard 
Kipling 1879-1889 edited by Andrew Rutherford (1986). 

We are also grateful to the following copyright-holders for their kind 
permission to reproduce the extracts shown: Majlis-e Taraqqi-e Adab (4); 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (7); Vividh Bharti Prakashan (8); The 
Educational Book House (13); Shaikh Ghulam Ali (22); Ramvilas Sharma 
(23); Ainul Haq Faridkoti (24). Silence from the other publishers, all of 
whom were approached, has been taken as consent. 

We are also grateful to the SOAS Publications Committee for meeting 
the full costs of publication; and to Martin Daly for his unfailing help and 
encouragement. 


Christopher Shackle 
Rupert Snell 


London 
April 1988 
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Conventions 


The convergent systems of transliteration employed for the representation 
of Hindi and Urdu words in bold Roman type are explained in paragraphs 
511-2 of the introduction. 

Place names are throughout written without diacritics in their 
conventional English spelling. Personal names are similarly written in 
accordance with chosen English spellings or — in the case of older writers 
— in the most easily recognizable forms, e.g. ‘Ghalib’, ‘Harishchandra’, 
etc. In the names of languages, diacritics have been used only is 
designations which may be unfamiliar, e.g. “Dakani’ (cf. unmarked ‘Urdu’). 

A similar double standard has been applied between the spellings of 
Hindu-Urdu book-titles, which are strictly transcribed in italics, versus the 
looser romanizations of the names of publishers. 

Bibliographical references are made in accordance with the note which 
precedes the list of secondary titles in English given at the end of the 
introduction. 

Abbreviations of language-names, e.g. H = Hindi, and of common 
grammatical terms, e.g. s. = singular, are set out in the table following. 


Cross-references 


References to passages are to the serial numbers set out on pp. ix-x, and 
are printed in bold, e.g. cf. 6. | 

References to the introduction are in terms of its numbered paragraphs, 
e.g. cf. 741. \ 

References within the notes to the passages are deliberately internal only, 
without cross-references to other passages, and follow the convention ‘cf. 6 
abhyas’, where the numeral indicates a line number. 


A note on practical use of this book 


The passages are arranged chronologically, without regard to intrinsic 
difficulty of language. In terms of teaching or private study, the following 
order of approach to the passages might be suggested: 


Hindi: 19,5, 21, 12, 16, 17, 15, 20, 8, Ty 23-22. 
Urdu: 9, 18, 4, 24, 10, 14, 6, 22, 13, 1, 3, 11. 
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Abbreviations 


Arabic 

Arabic X Hindi-Urdu 
absolutive 

accusative 

adjective, adjectival 
adverb(ial) 

Arabic and Persian 
conjunction, conjunctive 
direct 

English 

extended 

feminine 

feminine plural 
future 

genitive 

Hindi 

Hindi-Urdu 
Indo-Aryan 

infinitive 

interjection 

Khari Boli 

literally 

masculine 

Middle Indo-Aryan 
masculine plural 
New Indo-Aryan 
nominative 

oblique 

Old Indo-Aryan 
Persian 

Persian X Hindi-Urdu 
plural 

Perso-Arabic 
Perso-Arabic X Hindi-Urdu 
postposition(al) 
pronoun 

prefix(ed) 
preposition(al) 
present 

participle 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit X Hindi-Urdu 
singular 

subjunctive 

suffix(ed) 

Urdu 
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Numbers of Hindi and Urdu Speakers 
in India and Pakistan 


The following statistics are based upon the 1981 Censuses (with some 
necessary extrapolations from 1971 figures) but are to be regarded as being 
at best only rough approximations. The different criteria adopted by the 
census Officers in India and in Pakistan, not to speak of the intrinsic 
difficulties imposed on them by low levels of literacy, the high politicization 
of language-issues in both countries, and the virtual impossibility of a neat 
delimitation of ‘mother-tongue’ speakers in the Hindi-Urdu area, should 
indicate the need for very considerable caution in any reliance on these 
official figures. 

The figures for total populations given in the first column may be 
regarded as reasonably reliable. But the totals for speakers of Hindi and 
Urdu in the second and third columns (with the percentages of the whole 
population indicated in brackets) are necessarily less certain. All figures 
have been rounded out, with population totals expressed in millions. 
Literacy rates refer to literacy in any language/script. 


Total popn. ‘H-speakers’ ‘U-speakers’ Literacy rate 


‘Hindi states’ 


Bihar 70 52 (75%) 6 (9%) —— 26% 
Delhi 6 5 (78%) - (6%) 61% 
Haryana 13 11 (87%) — \(2%) 36% 
Himachal Pradesh 4 4 (87%) - ~ 42% 
Madhya Pradesh 52 42 (83%) 1 (2%) 28% 
Rajasthan 34 29 (91%) - (2%) 24% 
Uttar Pradesh 111 94 (88%) 11 (10%) 27% 
Other states 
Andhra Pradesh 54 1 (2%) 4 (7%) 30% 
Maharashtra 63 4 (5%) 5 (7%) 47% 
Panjab 17 4 (20%) - - 41% 
West Bengal 55 4 (6%) 1 (2%) 41% 
INDIA 680 256 (38%) 32 (5%) 36% 
(male 47%; 
female 25%) 
Baluchistan 4 - - (1%) 10% 
N.W.F.P. 11 ~ - (1%) 17% 
Panjab 47 ~ 2 (4%) 27% 
Sind 19 z 4 (22%) 31% 
PAKISTAN 84 - 6 (8%) 26% 
(male 35%; 


female 16%) 


XVI 


1. The Relationship between 
Hindi and Urdu 


Ever since the establishment of classical philology as a scientific discipline 
was made possible by the European discovery towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that Sanskrit was ultimately related to Greek and Latin, 
it has become natural to see relationships between languages in terms of 
family trees. Thus Hindi and Urdu can be described as being ultimately 
descended from Sanskrit, near relatives of such contemporary New Indo- 
Aryan (NIA) languages as Panjabi or Bengali, quite closely related to the 
next languages of the vast Indo-European family, such as Persian, and still 
more distantly connected to languages such as English and Portuguese 
belonging to remoter branches. Such relationships can be objectively 
demonstrated by reference to shared grammatical structures or to 
etymologically shared vocabulary, e.g. Hindi-Urdu man, Sanskrit matr, 
Persian madar, English mother. And at this level, the genealogical image 
works quite well. 

But languages are not simply composed of the bones of grammar and 
vocabulary, for they live as the creations of human societies and as the 
instruments of their cultures. The patterns of historical contact and of © 
influences through the borrowing of loan-words, even of syntactic 
structures, are much less easily fitted into a family-tree framework. So 
Sanskrit is not simply the etymological ancestor of both Hindi and Urdu, 
but — through its continuing prestige as the great language of classical 
Hindu civilization — the chief determinant of the separate identity of 
Hindi. Similarly, while Persian is quite closely related to that common NIA 
core of Hindi-Urdu, the spoken lingua franca often called ‘Hindustani’, it is 
the historical role of Persian as the great language of Indo-Muslim culture 
which ensures its continuing role as the major shaper of Urdu, as opposed 
to Hindi. And while purist adherents of both languages are for once united 
in their opposition to English as the former colonialist language of the Raj, 
both are influenced by its huge importance in the post-colonial world. 

Committed partisans of either Hindi or Urdu have, of course, no 
difficulty in extending the genealogical imagery to accommodate such 
culturally-determined differences. And while Western students are spared 
the physical dangers that can all too easily be produced by the fierce 
linguistic chauvinisms of South Asia, they may find it difficult not to be 
influenced unconsciously by the insidious simplifications which would 
present Urdu as a bastardized version of Hindi, or alternatively Hindi as 
some illegitimate offspring of Urdu. 

The first part of this introduction attempts to dispel such prejudices by 
providing a general account of the historical and cultural factors which 
have led to the bifurcating evolution of the two rival languages. It is above 
all important to regard them as rivals of equal legitimacy. The simple 
charms of the shared Hindustani genetic stock may appeal to some: but the 
identical twins have chosen to dress themselves as differently as possible, 
and it is hardly helpful to begin with prejudgements as to the relative 
attractiveness of simple homespun, Persian silk and Indian brocade. 
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Il. The Indo-Aryan context 

The history of the easternmost branch of the Indo-European language- 
family, known as Indo-Aryan (IA), dates back at least three thousand years 
to the earliest hymns of the Rigveda, the most ancient of the sacred texts of 
Hinduism. When the natural processes of linguistic change threatened to 
corrupt the sacred Vedic texts and thereby sap their ritual power, the 
world’s first linguists emerged from the ranks of the Brahmins to codify 
and thereby artificially preserve their language. This process reached its 
culmination in the grammar of Panini (c. 4thc. B.C.), which fixed Old | 
Indo-Aryan in the stage of ‘Classical Sanskrit’. 

The elevated status which Classical Sanskrit continued to enjoy in India 
over the last two and a half millenia has subsequently derived more from 
its function as the vehicle of the overlapping entities of high Hindu culture 
and religion than from its spoken use (although there has always been a 
minority of learned pandits throughout India who can and do converse in 
the classical tongue). Thus while the language called saskrta or ‘refined’ 
continued to serve as the language of literature, so-called prakrta or 
‘natural’ speech developed as the medium of conversation. But the 
subsequent evolution of the IA languages has always been powerfully 
governed by the huge prestige of Sanskrit to their Hindu speakers, not to 
speak of its long use as a learned medium for the elite classes of all parts of 
the subcontinent. The very factors which maintained Sanskrit as the 
predominant language of Hindu: culture encouraged the use of the 
grammatically simpler Middle IA languages (MIA) by the various non- 
Brahminical religions: thus Buddhism adopted Pali as its sacred language, 
and the later Prakrits were used for the scriptures of the Jain faith. The 
linguistic changes entailed by the passage of time eventually made these 
languages almost as distinct from everyday speech as Sanskrit. 

By about A.D. 1000 the various languages of the NIA group — Panjabi, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc. — had effectively emerged out of their MIA parents, 
although the characteristic Indian preference for using highflown and 
archaic language for literary records entails a paucity of direct evidence for 
them at this early stage of their existence, and their reconstruction must 
depend largely upon deduction from the more richly preserved writings of 
later centuries. In the task of such reconstruction, it is always essential to 
bear in mind the continuing influence of earlier stages of IA. Alongside the 
naturally evolved vocabulary of so-called ‘tadbhava’ words, there has 
always been a continued role for their etymological ancestors from Sanskrit 
or Prakrit, collectively known as ‘tatsama’. Such a common word as Hindi- 
Urdu /og, for instance, looks as if it must be a tadbhava representing the 
last possible stage of evolution from Sanskrit Joka, since it is obviously not 
one of those ‘des?’ words like tabbar ‘family’ for which there is no Sanskrit 
etymon. In fact, it represents the MIA stage of Sanskrit Joka > Prakrit loga 
> (Old) Hindi Joa, and is really a sort of tatsama. So, in looking at the 
etymology of Hindi-Urdu words, it is always as well to consult the best 
etymological dicionary (Turner 1966) rather than out-dated guides such as 
Platts 1884 and its numerous living descendants in both Hindi and Urdu 
monolingual dictionaries. 
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This palimpsest pattern applies to vocabulary rather than to grammar, 
where the natural laws of change over time have proved more effective. 
Such formidable items of Sanskrit paradigms as the dual number, and the 
elaborate system of verbal conjugation had been largely simplified before 
NIA came onto the scene: and an even more deep-seated change is that 
from a ‘synthetic’ to an ‘analytic’ syntax, i.e. from one in which syntactic 
relationships are expressed through a fully inflexional system to one in 
which case is shown by the use of independent words such as postpositions, 
or tense and mood by the use of auxiliary verbs. 


12. The Impact of Muslim Rule 

While a fairly long interval elapsed between the conquest of the Panjab by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (d. 1030) and the Muslim capture of Delhi in 
1192, the vast subsequent expansion of Muslim rule both eastwards to 
Bengal and southwards into the Deccan was rapidly effected. From the 
fourteenth century Muslim rulers controlled most of India, apart from such 
isolated areas as Rajasthan and the extreme South. Although the Delhi 
Sultanate later dissolved into a number of regional kingdoms, central 
authority was soon re-established by the Great Mughals (1526-1707): and 
the long period of Muslim rule was ended only in the eighteenth century by 
the triple impact of fresh invasions from Afghanistan, internal revolt by the 
Hindu Marathas, and the ultimately successful expansion of British power. 
This centuries-long Muslim political dominance naturally had profound 
effects on the cultural evolution of South Asia, as is perhaps nowhere more 
evident than in the use of language. 

The rapid initial expansion of Islam in the seventh century brought 
Arabic as the sacred language of the Quran to all the vast territories of the 
Caliphate, but as a spoken language only to the Middle East and North 
Africa. In the eastern lands of Iran and Central Asia, Persian continued to 
be spoken and soon evolved as a literary language also. This classical 
Persian, the most prominent representative of the Iranian languages which 
are quite closely related to IA, retained its Indo-European structure and 
basic vocabulary, but incorporated a huge number of loan-words from 
Arabic — a Semitic language quite unrelated to Indo-European — and was 
written in the Arabic script. Although many of the invading warlords and 
their followers had some form of Turkish as their mother-tongue, it was 
this Arabicized Persian (in which Turkish elements amount to only a few 
loan-words) that they brought to India as their principal cultural language. 

While some knowledge of Arabic was always expected of all educated 
Muslims, and those who wished to join the clerical establishment of the 
maulvis had to study it thoroughly, it was Persian which came to form the 
main medium and the central component of Indo-Muslim education. Not 
only was the most lavish patronage of kings and emperors reserved for 
Persian poetry, but administration was also conducted in Persian. The 
elementary mosque-schools (maktab) run by the maulvis consequently 
appealed not only to Muslims but also to the many Hindus who sought a 
place in the bureaucracy: some Hindu castes, notably the Kayasths, indeed 
developed a sound knowledge of Persian as the cornerstone of their 
professional skills as scribes, clerks and administrators. As a natural 
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consequence the rival elementary schools (pathSala) run by the pandits 
came to have primarily a religious significance only, with Sanskrit being 
relegated to the narrower sphere of Hindu concerns. 

As always in South Asia, however, few people used the same language 
for both writing and speaking. Although Persian is historically quite close 
to the IA languages, it is hardly mutually intelligible with them, and some 
form of lingua franca mixing Persian with Old Panjabi must have emerged 
soon after the permanent Muslim conquest of the Panjab in the eleventh 
century. Although Persian continued to be reinforced for many centuries 
by fresh immigrations of native speakers, their numbers even among the 
Muslim minority were soon much smaller than those of Indian converts. 
With the capture of Delhi, it was the local Khari Boli (KhB) or ‘Upright 
speech’ of the city and the adjacent area which came to form the local 
element, together with considerable numbers of Persian loan-words, in the 
lingua franca of the Muslim empires which was eventually to give rise to 
modern Hindi and Urdu. 


13. Medieval Hindi 

With their culturally conditioned indifference to most things Indian, the 
Muslims in their Persian writings casually referred to this spoken language 
in the same way as most other IA languages they came across in such vague 
terms as hindi ‘Indian language’ or hindui ‘Hindu language’. The modern 
perception of the medieval cultivation of Hindi (still known by its Persian 
name) is quite as generalizing and quite as misleading. | 

As the result of politico-linguistic developments in the modern period, 
the ‘Hindi area’ is now considered to extend across North India from 
Rajasthan to Bihar. Since the KhB dialect of the Delhi area which forms 
the basis of modern Hindi was hardly cultivated as a written language 
during the medieval period, historical justification has been effected by 
using the name ‘Medieval Hindi’ as a somewhat misleading umbrella term 
to cover the wide diversity of regional languages — now regarded as mere 
dialects of Hindi — which were so cultivated. 

At the western extreme, medieval Rajasthani is richly preserved in a 
literature which concentrates upon courtly, martial and romantic subjects, 
produced largely by the hereditary bards attached to the Rajput courts. At 
the other end of the area, in the Avadh (‘Oudh’) region around Lucknow, 
the patronage of local Muslim rulers encouraged the development of a 
major tradition of Sufi verse in the Avadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. The 
geographical location of the Rama myth in Avadh made Avadhi peculiarly 
appropriate also for the version of the Ramayan epic by the sixteenth 
century poet Tulsidas, which is still regarded as forming the crowning glory 
of the whole of Hindi literature. 

The prime style of literary Hindi from the late fifteenth century onwards 
is, however, based on the Western Hindi dialect of Braj Bhasa. This 
derived its inspiration from the association of the Braj area, to the south- 
east of Delhi, with the childhood of Krishna. A proliferation in the 
sixteenth century of sectarian Krishnaite poets, of whom the most famous 
is the semi-legendary Surdas, laid the foundation for a more generalized 
use of Braj for a wide range of literary and semi-literary genres over much 
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of North India. This development was encouraged not only by the sacred 
association with Krishna, but also by the location of the Mughal capital of 
Agra in the Braj area: courtly patronage thus came to be added to religious 
devotion. Until the closing decades of the nineteenth century, it was in fact 
Braj and not the neighbouring KhB which was meant by the designation 
‘Hindi’ in the perception of most Hindus, and the erroneous theory that 
Urdu is somehow the product of a mixture of Persian with Braj — a theory 
still to be encountered in Muslim accounts of Urdu — continues to reflect 
the dialect’s past domination of the Hindi scene. 


14. Classical Urdu 

The Muslims of North India were as indifferent as the Hindus to the 
cultivation of KhB in the medieval period. Although there are notable 
Muslim contributions to e.g. Avadhi, Braj or Panjabi poetry, the vast bulk 
of medieval Indo-Muslim literature is written in Persian. 

By another of those paradoxical developments in which the history of 
Hindi-Urdu so abounds, the first substantial tradition of writing in Urdu 
was founded not in the North but in the Deccan, where the lingua franca of 
Delhi had been introduced into the quite alien linguistic territory of Telugu 
and the other Dravidian languages by the Muslim invasions of the 
thirteenth century. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Deccan 
was divided among several powerful Muslim kingdoms, and the rulers of 
Bijapur and Golkunda (modern Hyderabad) in particular were notable 
poets and patrons not only of Persian but also of the archaic local variety 
of Urdu known as Dakani. Motivated in part doubtless by a wish to assert 
their separate identity from the Mughal empire which was to absorb them 
by 1687, these courts produced considerable quantities of Dakani verse, 
although their archaic language effectively separates them from the 
mainstream of classical Urdu. 

This literary tradition was established as the double consequence of the 
conquest of the Deccan kingdoms by Aurangzeb (d. 1707) and the collapse 
of stable central authority which ensued so rapidly after his death. The 
migration of poets from the Deccan introduced the jaded Persian poets of 
the capital to the charms of vernacular poetry more or less at the point 
when the chaos wreaked by fresh invaders from Afghanistan called into 
question the attractiveness of Persian as the sole cultural medium of Indian 
Islam. Although detailed developments are necessarily obscured by the 
political turmoil of the mid-eighteenth century, it is quite clear that Urdu, 
suitably refined to meet the cultivated norms of the Delhi literati, soon 
replaced Persian as the preferred poetic vehicle of the Muslim elite. Their 
Persianized standard was to survive the enforced migration of many of 
their number to such safer havens as that carved out for themselves in 
Avadh by the Navvab-Vazirs who ruled from Lucknow; it was also to 
determine directly the subsequent elevation of Urdu, and indirectly to 
govern the contrary development of modern Hindi as its more successful 
rival. 

Although such classic masters of early Urdu poetry as Mir (d. 1810) 
continued to favour Persian for their prose works, the gradual shift from 
Persian to Urdu was soon to gather an unstoppable momentum. It took 


rather longer for Urdu to gather its modern name. Until well into the 
nineteenth century, the old Persian labels of hindi, etc., were supplemented 
by a vogue for the Persian designation rextd ‘Mixed language’. Eventually, 
however, it was apparently the splendidly mixed title of the cantonment 
area of Mughal Delhi, known as Urdu-e mu‘alla “The Exalted Camp’ — 
combining the Turkish loan urdu (meaning ‘camp’ and cognate with 
English ‘horde’), the Persian izafat-construction -e, and the Arabic 
adjective mu‘alla — which by abbreviation gave the language the name by 
which it has come to be known. 


2. The British Raj 


In the narrow terms which used to be set by colonial historians, the British 
supremacy over South Asia was established as the successful result of a 
long process of infighting, largely at sea, between the expansionist countries 
of western Europe. From the early sixteenth century, the Portuguese had 
been the most successful of these, and their historic role as the first militant 
missionaries of Christianity lives on in such entrenched Hindi-Urdu loans 
as padre > padri ‘priest’ and egreja > girja ‘church’. 

As a result of the military victories won by Clive at Plassey in 1757 and 
by Munro at Buxar in 1764, it was, however, the British who were to 
dominate the political evolution of South Asia until Independence in 1947, 
Although the British rulers were at first unwilling and later unable to 
establish their local cultural presence in terms of large-scale conversions 
matching those achieved for Islam by their Muslim predecessors, their 
impact upon the linguistic evolution of Hindi-Urdu was to prove even 
greater. In this process, the immediate input from the superior military 
technology and the confidence which it engendered in the early colonialists 
was soon to be overshadowed in a complex fashion by the mission 
civilatrice of Victorian England and the subsequent emergence of English 
as the premier world language, first from Britain and later from America. 
Although English is identified as the language of colonialism in India and 
Pakistan, the powerfully imposed heritage has become quite as difficult to 
escape for both Hindi and Urdu protagonists as the separate inheritances 
of Sanskrit and Persian with which each are so much more at home. In 
their differential preferences, the shadows of imperial ‘divide and rule’ of 
course continue to flicker: and it is therefore worth tracing in some detail 
the triple process of increasingly polarized reactions between the dominant 
imperial power, Muslim protagonists of Urdu and Hindu protagonists of 
Hindi. 

21, The Impact of British Rule 

The Muslims were only the last in a succession of invaders of South Asia 
through the passes allowing access on its north-western frontier. The long- 
mounted process of European naval assaults on the coasts of the 
subcontinent brought substantial territorial reward only when the British 
were able, as a result of internal dissension, to capture the soft underbelly 
of Bengal, where they established their capital until 1912 at Calcutta. 
Historically, this was quite the wrong position from which to conquer the 
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subcontinent’s heartland in the Doab between the Yamuna and the Ganga 
from which South Asia has always been dominated. But the westwards 
move, through Plassey rather than through Panipat, which was thus 
enforced upon the expansion of British sovereignty, did much to determine 
the ways in which Hindi and Urdu would evolve. 

The realms opened to the East India Company by Clive’s initial victory, 
which included most of modern Bihar and Orissa as well as Bengal, were 
both conveniently masked by the Company’s assumption of the role of 
divani to the notional authority of the Mughal emperor, and practically by 
the use of Persian to administer its new territories. The progressive 
extension of British control over North India until the nineteenth century 
continued to exist under this convenient fiction, through which Company 
servants would administer their Indian subjects under Mughal rules in 
Persian. The handover of cultural supremacy from Persian to English was 
therefore extraordinarily long drawn-out. 

While the process has, with some justification, come to be seen by Hindu 
nationalists as a rather cosy deal between the British and their Muslim 
predecessors (whose total subjugation by the Hindu majority of North 
India was in the interests of neither party), the truth of the matter is 
somewhat more complex. The British began by drafting their new laws in 
English, while continuing to require the Company’s servants to administer 
them to its Bengali-speaking subjects in Persian. The implicit awkwardness 
of this situation eventually led to the establishment of Fort William College 
in Calcutta in 1800 as an academy designed to impart some knowledge of 
Indian languages to young British officials, and several of the simple 
adaptations and translations devised as textbooks for the new College 
achieved a certain fame, particularly in the already half-developed medium 
of Urdu prose (1). 

The internal switch from Persian to Urdu within the Muslim community, 
now increasingly subjugated to the direct impact of British rule, was 
somewhat lurchingly realized in prose, as opposed to poetry. The eccentric 
litterateur Insha (d. 1818) played with KhB sans its Persian loans to 
produce one of the first pieces of sustained Hindi prose (2). But this is 
something of a sport, and the real evolution first of Urdu, then of Hindi as 
the major literary languages of the old heartlands of North India was 
determined by the less whimsical factors of the deliberate cultural self- 
determination of its Muslim and Hindu inhabitants and the uncertainly 
applied patronage of their English-speaking rulers. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, the triple operation of these very 
divergent forces was to lead first towards the encouragement of Urdu as a 
sophisticated medium for all types of prose writing, and more gradually 
towards the evolution of a KhB-based Sanskritized Hindi written in the 
Nagari script. The new style of Hindi captured the sympathies of the then 
under-privileged Hindu majority and came to challenge the supremacy of 
the medieval Braj tradition in the literary field; its relationship to Urdu 
became increasingly one of rivalry, and eventually the naked opposition 
between the causes of Hindi and Urdu was to become an important factor 
in the communal conflict which led to the Partition of India and Pakistan 
in 1947. 
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22. The Heyday of Urdu | 
Urdu seemed for a variety of reasons to have everything going for it from 
the early nineteenth century to the early twentieth century: because it was 
becoming increasing congenial to the Muslims, for whom its debt to the 
classical past compensated for their own increasing remoteness from the 
Persian heritage; because the British, who called it *‘Hindustani’, seized 
upon it as a convenient medium for the administration of the territories 
which fell under their control during their westwards progress from Bihar 
through present U.P. until their eventual conquest of the Panjab in 1849; 
and because the specialist Hindu castes who had acted as record-keepers 
for their erstwhile Muslim political masters were ready to cooperate in the 
shift from Persian to English and to Urdu at the higher and lower levels 
respectively of the administration demanded by their new political masters. 

Within the North Indian Urdu-speaking Muslim community itself, long 
dominant in the towns and cities of their historic heartlands in U.P. and 
Bihar, there was never any question as to natural linguistic allegiance. 
Further reinforced by the cautious British allowance of at least notional 
rule by the Kings of Avadh in Lucknow until 1856 and the nominal 
survival of the Mughal emperors in Delhi until the suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1858, the Muslim elite turned with enthusiasm to the cultivation 
of Urdu as a worthy classical successor to Persian poetry. Standards of 
correct usage were elaborately defined, with a nice sense of the difference 
between Delhi and Lucknow norms; and these were gradually transferred 
to prose usage also, as Urdu finally came to replace Persian during the 
early nineteenth century as the natural medium of expression for Indian 
Muslims. Stylistically, this internal process achieves its apogee in the letters 
written by Ghalib (d. 1869), the greatest of classical Urdu poets and one of 
the last who was equally at home in Persian (3). 

At a sub-literary level, the great debate among Indian Muslims induced 
by their palpable loss to the British of political control of their destinies 
and by their increasingly-feared domination by the numerically superior 
Hindus who had once been their subjects equally came to be conducted in a 
more down-to-earth variety of Urdu. One of the bluntest pamphleteers was 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898), scion of a family with long traditions of 
service to the Mughals, whose enthusiasm for his co-religionists’ espousing 
of the British cause came to be matched only by his suspicion of the claims 
for increased imperial recognition of Hindi being voiced by some of his 
Hindu fellow-countrymen (4). 

While Sir Sayyid lived, however, Urdu continued to enjoy the security of 
British patronage across North India as the official language of Bihar, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Panjab, not to speak of the 
more traditional patronage it continued to receive in the Deccan from the 
Nizams of Hyderabad, the premier native princes of British India allowed 
theoretically absolute responsibility for the rule of a state about the size of 
France. Nevertheless, from the late nineteenth century, the linguistic rivalry 
between Urdu and its increasingly promoted rival Hindi within the terms 
set by English-speaking rulers became increasingly intense. 

Although increasingly hampered by their historically privileged status as 
an urban minority in North India, the Urdu-speaking Muslims were still 
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able to field many competent champions. Not the least of these were 
disciples of Sir Sayyid’s such as the poet Hali (d. 1914), whose own 
prescriptions for the development of Urdu attempted to steer his co- 
religionists away from the ever more sterile debate between the differential 
niceties of Delhi and Lucknow usage in favour of a more génerous 
appreciation of the common-or-garden ‘Hindi’ element in their language 
(6). 

Even though the demands of an increasingly articulate Hindu middle 
class induced the British gradually to abrogate Urdu’s privileged status 
first in Bihar (1881) and then partially in the U.P. (1900), they too 
continued to favour ‘Hindustani’ (i.e. simplified Urdu) as the language into 
which government recruits fresh from England were immediately pitched. 
The great dictionary of Platts (1884) is an early reflection of this preference, 
which continues to be illustrated in the bias of many later text-books, 
produced under highly-skilled British patronage with an ensured sale to 
hopeful candidates from the Indian Services until 1947 (9). 

This odd kind of British Army Urdu, though so useful for issuing orders 
to recruits (rangrut) at the level of ‘shoulder arms karo!’, and so 
bewitching to Kipling and his imitators, bears little relation to the typical 
output of Urdu prose writers. The evident threat posed by the official 
recognition of Hindi as a provincial language of equal status with Urdu in 
the U.P. is reflected in the obsessions of much early twentieth century 
writing. By yet another of those famous paradoxes, some self-statements by 
Urdu writers date from the time when their language was soon to succumb 
in the face of the inexorable advance of Hindi. 

Perhaps the best advised were those who looked to the codification of 
Urdu, such as the long-lived grammarian and lexicographer Abdul Haq 
(10). But it is hard not to feel a greater sympathy with those who recorded 
their admiration of the former previous culture of Lucknow, < : did Sharar 
(11); and if his rebarbatively Persianized style is sufficient to repel, 
adequate recompense may be found in the reminiscences of Old Delhi 
conjured up by Farhatullah Beg (13), whose wizard style illustrates how the 
KhB dialect adapts equally well to Urdu as it does to Hindi norms. 

It is, however, significant that all these writers were at some stage 
impelled to move south to seek the safe patronage of the Nizams of 
Hyderabad. Sharar’s stay there was admittedly short and stormy: but 
Abdul Haq’s reputation as the Baba-e urdu owed much to his appointment 
as Professor of Urdu in the Nizam’s Osmania University, while Farhatullah 
Beg’s elegant evocations of old Delhi might hardly have been produced 
were it not for his advancement through the state’s judicial hierarchy. 

In its casually unjust fashion, British India allowed for all sorts of such 
processes of cultural advancement. But the demographic realities of relative 
communal numbers were eventually to ensure that the crucial heartlands of 
North India would pass from cultural domination by their historic Muslim 
elite into the hands of a middle-class majority made ever more aware of 
their Hindu heritage. 
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23. The Rise of Modern Hindi 

As the last decades of the nineteenth century passed by, the position of 
Hindi stood in stark contrast to that of Urdu, and increasingly the two 
languages began to perceive each other as rivals in an arena in which 
political and communal issues were growing inexorably in importance. 
Various impediments stood in the way of Hindi; one of the most 
insuperable was the disjunction between the new KhB style — increasingly 
being promoted as the basis for literature as well as practical usage — and 
the Braj Bhasa tradition which had served for so long as the literary 
language of the Hindi area. Whereas Urdu had enjoyed an unbroken 
sequence of literary development with KhB as its foundation, and was well 
equipped to exploit as literary copy the sweetly sorrowful nostalgia which 
accompanied the social changes of the times (11), Hindi was having to 
undergo the painful process of a switch from one dialect to another. The 
incipient development of a journalistic prose style was achieved without 
great difficulty on English models (5), but the delayed birth of a new basis 
for Hindi poetry was an altogether more fraught experience, calling for the 
expert attentions of literary midwives such as Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi (d. 
1938) (12). 

In the area of education and administration Hindi endured a number of 
setbacks in the nineteenth century. In 1835 the Government had committed 
itself to the propagation of Western culture through English-medium 
education at the expense of Indian vernaculars, and to the use of English in 
the higher courts; then two years later it was Urdu, not Hindi, which 
succeeded Persian as the administrative language of the North-Western 
Provinces. While such changes were often academic insofar as they did 
little to make official procedures more comprehensible to the lay populace 
(7), they underline the fact that despite the slow but steady progress being 
made in the rarefied world of Hindi litterateurs there was still no widely 
accepted modern style of Hindi which could be promoted to perform the 
essential administrative functions of government. | 

Backing for Hindi came from unofficial quarters, broadly to be 
categorized as literary and reformist. The writers and educationalists 
comprising the first category propagated Hindi in a spirit which gloried in 
the Sanskritic Hindu tradition; but at the same time they often had a 
catholic and non-communal approach underpinned by the educational 
norms of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, in which literacy 
in Persian was still an accepted part of schooling for middle-class Hindu 
boys (19). In the second category came the parallel but opposite forces of 
Christian proselytism and reformist Hinduism, notably the Arya Samaj 
founded by Swami Dayananda. The example of Bengali, which had been in 
contact with British influences for much longer because of the British 
presence in Calcutta, did much to encourage the proponents of Hindi both 
in terms of the potential for the development of a viable communal 
vernacular and in terms of suggesting directions for the fledgling literature. 
But perhaps inevitably the Hindi movement’s own fulcrum came to be 
located in Benares and Allahabad, the twin bases of Hindu power in 
Northern India, from where the majority of future Hindi writers were to 
emerge: a geographical dimension was thus given to the rift dividing Hindi 
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from Urdu, which had its traditional bases in Delhi and Lucknow. 

The rivalry between Hindi and Urdu hinged on its most obvious and 
graphic manifestation, that of script. This had been much less of an issue in 
earlier periods of the development of Hindi, since the old genres of 
literature had largely been transmitted orally — as was appropriate in a 
population whose cultural life was not based solely or even primarily upon 
literacy. The new Hindi was uncompromisingly that of the literate classes, a 
tiny minority in the Hindi-speaking area but one in whose hands lay all the 
potential for employment in the middle-class professions. As the beginnings 
of a national consciousness spread across India from Bengal in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, the growing middle-class readership of 
Hindi responded with enthusiasm to the increased availability of a 
widening variety of Hindi publications. The All-India National Congress 
had been founded in 1885, and its more extremist leading edge began to 
inculcate the ‘swadeshi’ ideal which emphasized the importance to national 
unity of promoting home-grown products and boycotting imports. India’s 
discovery of its own glorious past, emboldened by the enthusiastic 
researches of Western Indologists (24), aided the recovery of national self- 
confidence and the development of this consciousness of national unity. 
Language was a natural subject for the swadeshi principle, and there was a 
growing awareness of the inappropriateness of the dependence on English 
as the medium of administration and high culture. At the same time, © 
exposure to English literature and writing offered an alluring demonstration 
of the potential lying untapped in the new style of Hindi prose. Against this 
background the first experiments in creative writing were made, faltering 
steps in imitation of English or Bengali models but real Hindi literature 
nonetheless. By the end of the century the ground-rules for a Sanskritized 
style of Hindi prose were well established, and while literacy in Urdu had 
once been the norm amongst educated Hindi-speakers, a continuing 
tradition of education in Urdu alongside Hindi (21) and Sanskrit (20) held 
off the day when literacy in Urdu was to be equated more and more 
narrowly with membership of the Muslim community. 


Pride in the ancient glories of India yielded to more politically-orientated 
expressions of nationalistic thought in the output of poets and prose- 
writers alike, and an expanding circle of Hindi writers took up these 
themes, encouraged by the new demand for literature reflecting the 
aspirations of nationhood. Real power, of course, continued to lie in the 
hands of the English-speaking administrators, both English and Indian; 
and the swadeshi insistence on the use of Indian vernaculars and its 
concomitant rejection of English was at least partly a symbolic gesture, like 
the burning of Lancashire-milled cotton in favour of the domestic product 
dubbed by Nehru ‘the livery of our freedom’. 
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3. Before and After Independence 


The language question in the decades leading up to Independence was 
dominated by the issues of the broader nationalist debate, in which the 
confrontation beween the Indians and the British was accompanied by 
communal rivalries between Hindu and Muslim. Although all nationalist 
parties were agreed on the desirability of replacing English after 
Independence, much energy was consequently devoted during the 1930s 
and 1940s to arguing the respective merits of Hindi, Urdu, and the 
compromise Hindustani as its natural successor. 

In the event, there were to be no absolute winners on either side of the 
new frontiers established by the Partition of India and Pakistan in 1947. 
English, though formally demoted in status, has continued to be the 
natural language of the elite in both countries. Hindi, although greatly 
encouraged by its post-independence promotion as the national language of 
India and cementing its hold in the states of the North, has yet to achieve 
the total supremacy envisaged for it by its most committed proponents. 
Urdu, while gaining new status in Pakistan, found its position vis-a-vis 
Hindi much weakened in India. And while Hindustani has received no 
official patronage, it actually continues to command the greatest popularity 
of all, as the de facto language of the mass media. The fact that the 
influence of the language of a Bombay blockbuster movie can easily 
outweigh and undo that exerted by the innumerable agencies set up to 
promote the higher registers of Hindi in India or Urdu in Pakistan needs to 
be borne in mind when reading the following account of linguistic politics 
over the past decades; also to be remembered is the ironic reality that the 
question of script, while necessarily central to the question of language in 
the Hindi-Urdu context, does not actually touch the illiterate majority of 
the speakers of the two languages. 


31. The Urdu-Hindi-Hindustani Debate 

By the time that the All-India National Congress was finally transformed 
into a genuine mass movement under Gandhi’s leadership after the First 
World War, the Hindi cause was sufficiently developed and the language 
had achieved sufficient official recognition in the populous provinces of 
U.P. and Bihar to make it an increasingly serious rival to Urdu. For a 
while, the Congress commanded wide support across the communal divide, 
aided in part by the fact that the nationalist leadership was itself often 
more at home in English than in any Indian language: Nehru and Jinnah 
are the outstanding examples of such Anglicized nationalists. For such 
men, the adoption of Hindustani in 1925 as the language of Congress, 
however politically desirable, must have felt as unfamiliar as the donning of 
the homespun cotton cloth which Gandhi introduced as the Congress 
uniform. Nor must it be forgotten that, even after Jinnah’s assumption of 
the leadership of the Muslim League in 1935 and his increasingly successful 
promotion of it as the major party of the Muslims, there were always 
Muslims in the Congress leadership, many of whom, such as Abul Kalam 
Azad (14), were rewarded with senior positions after 1947. 
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Nevertheless, the two extremes of the political spectrum came to be 
dominated more and more by the Hindu demand for Hindi as the national 
language, matched by the Muslim demand for the separate retention of 
Urdu, each community seeing in its language the quintessence of its 
cultural identity — not to speak of a continuing practical usefulness in the 
case of Urdu. At this stage, it is important to remember, the possibility of 
Partition had not arisen, and it was the choice of an indigenous all-India 
language to replace English that was at issue. 

Gandhi, himself a native-speaker of Gujarati educated in English, was 
insistent that the answer to the language problem lay in a compromise 
between Hindu and Muslim interests. His advocacy of a middle-of-the-road 
Hindustani seems at first glance to have been eminently reasonable, as it 
exploited the already widely current lingua franca without offering offence 
to either side. It certainly appealed to such influential Gandhians as the 
author Premchand (d. 1936), the Hindu Kayasth who was the only writer 
to have achieved an equally great reputation in both languages — first in 
Urdu and then in Hindi (15). But in fact Gandhi’s Hindustani was 
culturally neither fish nor fowl but a compromise whose political usefulness 
depended on its convenience as a rallying-cry in the fight against the 
imperialism of the British and their language: it offered no offence but at 
the same time invited no committed enthusiasm from any substantial 
section of the population. Most important of all, the question of script was 
entirely begged by the Hindustani camp: Gandhi’s bland assumption that 
ultimate acceptance of Nagari would present no real problem to the 
Muslim minority seems in retrospect to have been hopelessly naive. 

By the 1940s, as the political divide between Hindus and Muslims 
became even deeper, Gandhi’s Hindustani was already coming to be seen 
as a non-starter. Hindi-promoting organizations which had previously felt 
constrained to give the compromise language some support under Gandhi’s 
lead now abandoned even this lip-service (16). And even the Communists, 
whose expressly non-communal concern with the Indian masses provided 
the Marxist inspiration behind the Progressive movement that then 
dominated both Hindi and Urdu literature, were able to suggest only that 
Hindi and Urdu should be given equal recognition (18). 

In retrospect, much of the Urdu-Hindi-Hindustani debate may seem 
largely academic. But, although overtaken in the real world by the 
traumatic events and consequences of the Partition of 1947, the arguments 
then advanced can still prove illuminating in considering the tangled 
relationship of the twins. Perhaps they might have lived as Siamese twins 
after all: but the surgery effected by the abrupt departure of the British was 
to ensure that they would develop quite separately. 


32. Hindi in India 

Doubts about the appropriateness of introducing Sanskritized Hindi as the 
national language continued to be voiced after Independence, notably by 
Nehru, the Anglicized scion of a distinguished family of Kashmiri Pandits 
— a group who share with the Kayasths a cross-communal combination of 
Hindu religion with Persian culture. The draft Constitution of 1948 left the 
issue unresolved, and the debate rumbled on inside and outside Parliament 
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for another year, with the old question of script and in particular the choice 
between Nagari and Arabic numerals proving to be sticking-points. The 
Constitution finally provided that Hindi in the Nagari script (but favouring 
Arabic numerals) was to be the official language of the Union, but also that 
English would continue to be used for official purposes for fifteen years, 
Hindi being used in parallel in certain circumstances. As a precaution, the 
possibility of English being used beyond the fifteen-year period was also 
allowed for. 

Thus for the first time in its history, Hindi had been promoted to the 
status of national language: but both intrinsic linguistic factors and the 
wider political issues inevitable in such a linguistically diverse federal state 
as the Republic of India have inhibited a full assumption of that role. 
Intrinsically, although ever more careful guidelines for the correct usage of 
Hindi have been prescribed (17), the translation into Hindi of English- 
language statutes and official papers demanded the coining of tens of 
thousands of neologisms in the areas of technical and administrative 
vocabulary: but although a copious supply of words, largely drawn from 
the inexhaustible resources of the Sanskrit lexicon, have been readily 
provided by official bodies, it has proved less easy to induce their effective 
currency. 

Modern Sanskritized Hindi, as promulgated by Central government, thus 
continues to reflect the artificiality which imbued its idealistic creation in 
the nineteenth century. Although there can be no doubt that it has — at 
least in its less rebarbatively Sanskritized forms — gradually achieved a 
much wider level of acceptance in the four decades since Independence, it 
has yet finally to overcome its traditional rivals, whether English or Urdu: 
and the very strength of its official promotion has encouraged a backlash 
effect from speakers of other Indian languages (particularly in the South, 
where opposition to the imposition of Hindi has been at its most virulent), 
who feel their interests to be threatened. It can be of little surprise that 
decades of official propagation of Hindi have seen only partial success, for 
real changes in language use cannot be achieved through the training of 
stenographers or the passing of recommendations as to office procedure. 
The real power for bringing about changes in language use lies with the 
mass media, especially the cinema, whose colossal influence either on the 
big screen or nowadays through video encourages the continued use of a 
natural and honest mixture of linguistic registers, thereby helping to 
preserve the centuries-old status quo of an eclectic Hindustani. The ‘Hind?’ 
film owes just as much to Urdu as it does to Hindi in its dialogue and 
songs, and many of its greatest stars come from backgrounds which reflect 
this mixture (21). | 

Moreover, at the national level, Hindi continues to have to assume a 
somewhat subordinate role in relation to English. The dominance of 
English in the public sector, enshrined in the Official Languages Act of 
1963, derives from its triple status as the major contemporary language of 
world communication, its continuing attractiveness to the Indian elite 
(whose education at the Doon School and similar establishments involves 
only fairly elementary competence in Hindi) and its convenience as a 
language shared, however thinly, by all parts of the country while 
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belonging to no part of it in particular. Six northern states (U.P., Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh) and the Union 
Territory of Delhi have Hindi as their official language: and the obvious 
advantages to be derived from this head start in the competition for 
government jobs if Hindi were to be made the exclusive central language of 
India have always been apparent to the often more prosperous citizens of 
the peripheral states. English therefore continues to be a symbol of their 
security as equal citizens. India is at present governed by the so-called 
‘three-language formula’, which recommends teaching at secondary level in 
(a) Hindi, (b) a regional language (preferably a Dravidian one if the 
regional language is itself Hindi), and (c) English. But this largely remains 
an abstract ideal, with most states having adapted the formula to their own 
ends. 

Nevertheless, at the crucial state level which controls the education 
system and consequently the basic language of literacy (even if this remains 
well below 50%), Hindi has secured a powerful success in its own bloc, and 
the production of ever-greater numbers of Hindi-educated secondary 
school graduates is matched by the success with which modern Hindi is 
seen to be the natural heir of such intrinsically diverse forms of NIA as 
Braj, Avadhi and Rajasthani, whose once proud status as major literary 
languages in their own right has now been reduced to that of ‘dialects’ of 
Hindi. 

The often poisonous heritage of the intimate association between 
communal politics and language in India has, however, ensured the rival 
survival of languages often far more closely related to modern Hindi than 
such NIA variants as those just mentioned. In their truncated Panjab, the 
Sikhs have secured the establishment of Panjabi as a language quite 
separate from Hindi. And while the depletion of Muslim influence entailed 
by the migrations which followed from Partition has destroyed the former 
power-base of Urdu-speakers in the cities and towns of U.P. and Bihar, the 
recognition officially accorded to Urdu as an official language of India by 
the Constitution continues to assure its role as a focus of loyalty for the 
country’s largest religious minority. 


33. Urdu in India and Pakistan 

The ferocious communal violence of 1947, which led to such tragic losses of 
life and homes for all the major religious communities of what was 
formerly northern India, resulted in the effective destruction of the Urdu- 
speaking Muslim middle-class of U.P. and Bihar as a major political force. 
Many chose or were forced to emigrate either to West or to East Pakistan, 
and those who remained have been compelled to come to terms with their 
destiny as citizens of Indian states in which the long-fought struggle 
between Hindi and Urdu has resulted in the former’s conclusive triumph. 
Of course, both in these states and in other outliers of the formerly 
Muslim-dominated urban realm, notably the city of Hyderabad and its 
environs in the former domain of the Nizams, now the capital of the 
Telugu-speaking state of Andhra Pradesh, Muslim institutions continue to 
thrive and Urdu continues to be cultivated. But the security which derived 
from past imperial privileges is irrevocably lost, and even the Urdu of the 
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younger generation has more than a touch of the Sanskritic influence of 
their Hindi schooling in terms of natural choice of vocabulary. Somewhat 
bizarrely, Urdu survives as a state language only in Kashmir. The still- 
contested legitimacy of Kashmir’s accession to the Indian Union, which has 
so bedevilled subsequent relations between India and Pakistan, has served 
to preserve Urdu in India as the official language of the only state with a 
Muslim majority, even if most of them speak Kashmiri, an IA language 
about as remote from the norms of Hindi-Urdu as it would be possible to 
conceive. 

In Pakistan, by contrast, the cause of Urdu — further fuelled by the 
emigration of so many Urdu-speakers to the new Islamic homeland — 
found the most enthusiastic initial welcome. But this keenness to make 
Urdu the national language of the new country in the same way as Hindus 
in India were attempting to replace English with Hindi soon foundered on 
the linguistic realities so conveniently removed from the hurriedly drafted 
terms of the Radcliffe Commission, which was appointed to draw the 
Partition line exclusively on the basis of communal majorities, district by 
district. Quite as proud of their premier Bengali culture as their Hindu 
cousins across the border in West Bengal, the inhabitants of East Pakistan 
soon made it clear that their accession to a South Asian Islamic state by no 
means implied their abdication of their Bengaii heritage in favour of Urdu. 

The authoritarian regime of Ayub Khan (1958-69) attempted to achieve 
a balance of interests between the divided wings of Pakistan by 
amalgamating the linguistically diverse provinces of the West into the so- 
called ‘One Unit’ where Urdu was given supremacy on an equal basis with 
Bengali as the natural language of the monolingual East wing, with the 
customary de facto preservation of the status of English (albeit on a 
narrower basis than in India). This uneasy compromise was destroyed by 
the revolt in the East which led to the Indo-Pakistan war of 1971, and to 
the secession of Bangladesh as an independent state. 

Within the surviving western wing of Pakistan, Urdu has continued to be 
officially fostered, although the level of encouragement given to it has been 
determined by the different calculations made by the various conformations 
of the regimes which have governed the country. At the regional level, the 
numerical predominance of the Panjab, whose inhabitants mostly speak 
some variety of Panjabi but are now some of the most enthusiastic 
adherents of Urdu as a cultural language, is balanced by the latent hostility 
to Urdu felt by the inhabitants of the smaller provinces, notably Sind 
whose largest city, Karachi, became home to the largest concentration of 
Urdu-speakers in South Asia as a consequence of Partition (22). The 
ideology which brought Pakistan into being as an Islamic state has thus yet 
to be supplemented by a shared cultural understanding capable of doing 
justice to its intrinsic linguistic diversity, in spite of the efforts of its anti- 
Indian philologists (24). 
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4. The Range of Hindi and Urdu 


The preceding sections have attempted to provide a minimal background 
for the understanding of the modern evolution of Hindi and Urdu. 
Inevitably concentrating upon reference to externally determining factors, 
these have largely disregarded the internal dynamics which make Hindi and 
Urdu what they are today. 

Part II of this introduction is devoted to a serial description of the 
linguistic components of these twinned but now separate languages. But, 
while a technical acquaintance with the formation of Arabic and Persian or 
Sanskrit words is crucial to a full understanding of all styles of Urdu or 
Hindi, these styles also demand a more general appreciation. It is to such a 
necessary preliminary overview that the paragraphs of this section are 
dedicated. 

4]. Hindustani-Urdu-Hindi 

The respective circumstances over which Urdu and Hindi have evolved 
over the past couple of centuries provide the chief parameters in which 
written styles of language are first to be viewed. But, as in any language, it 
is that individual contribution forthcoming from an individual writer’s 
genius or talent which allows one to delight in any particular register, and 
the way in which it has been suited to meet the demands of expression to be 
expected in a particular genre of writing. 

A great many varieties of style within the triangle determined by the 
three extreme points of deliberately down-to-earth Hindustani, highly 
Persianized Urdu and highly Sanskritized Hindi are inevitably to be 
detected from a superficial reading of texts in both languages: and the 
specimens selected for this book fall at various points around this 
triangular pattern. Given the time-depth we have sought to explore, 
perceptions of historical development should also rightly colour stylistic 
appreciation. On the other hand, our selection has necessarily been 
restricted by practical considerations: and many typical styles are hardly 
represented. Although we have attempted to steer some sort of middle 
course between the extremes of Sanskritized Hindi and Persianized Urdu, 
and have deliberately rejected speciously produced examples of ‘fine 
writing’ in either language per se, we have — for instance — nevertheless 
not found room for exemplification of the style of sports reportage which, 
whether in Hindi or Urdu, continues to be so profoundly influenced by 
both technical English loans and by English syntax. 

The following sections are accordingly composed as brief overall 
introductions to the pieces we have succeeded in including in this 
anthology. If a certain bias emerges towards the more flexible styles which 
continue to be practised to such effect in both Hindi and Urdu, this 
perhaps reflects our double impatience with the ultra-varieties so 
disastrously attractive to the ‘purists’ in either camp. 


42. The Range of Urdu 

In spite of the latter-day efforts of protagonists of Hindi to depict Urdu as 
a deviant version of the arya bhasa of India, the simple fact remains that it 
is a language which people in large numbers — albeit not geographically 
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concentrated — actually speak as their mother tongue. 

Urdu did nevertheless have to face the formidable heritage of its Persian 
predecessor, for so long cultivated as the formal medium for prose-writing 
of all kinds by the Muslim courts of medieval India. The more remote 
Indo-Persian became from its spoken origins in Iran and Central Asia, the 
more obsessive the attention that was paid by its Indian practitioners to the 
niceties of the elaborate rhymed style (insa) which was demanded from 
munshis supposedly competent in Persian. The British requirement for 
simplified texts which underlay the Fort William enterprise modified this 
heritage, without exorcizing all its formalistic redundancies or — of course 
— being able to avoid what have come to be seen as archaisms (1). 


From a subsequent perspective, this early example of the Urdu of c. 1800 
is also distinguished stylistically by a rather lax intertwining of its Persian 
and KhB elements. The preciosi of the declining courts of Lucknow and 
Delhi did their best to excise such imprecisions, principally in poetry but 
also in prose: but happily they were never quite to succeed in their 
attempted regulation of Urdu into a nicely-schooled niece of Persian. 
Ghalib, unquestionably one of the greatest of all Urdu poets, was quite 
casually eclectic in the inimitable prose-style he evolved for his letters, 
incorporating Persian and Arabic phrases, constructions and tags in the 
most natural fashion with an underlying syntax determined by the norms of 
Hindustani speech (3). Ghalib was, however, a great stylist: and without his 
linguistic genius, Urdu was equally capable of falling unaided into the pit 
of Sir Sayyid’s rough style (4), or — with British encouragement — into the 
lifeless translations of their prescribed Hindustani textbooks (9). 

While Urdu still looked as if it would enjoy a secure future in an 
undivided South Asia, a great range of styles was able to flourish. These 
ascended or descended — according to one’s point of view — from the 
magically contrived ‘simple’ evocations of Delhi usage achieved by such 
master-stylists as Farhatullah Beg (13) to the orotundly Persianizing 
journalese preferred by Sharar in his capacity as self-appointed memorialist 
of the lost kingdom of Avadh (11). Between these extremes, a more natural 
literary idiom came to be evolved for such diverse purposes as literary 
criticism (6), linguistics (10), political autobiography (14) or pamphleteering 
(18). Although more Persianized both in vocabulary and constructions than 
spoken Urdu, this everyday literary Urdu style has a rather closer 
relationship to the norms of educated spoken Urdu than exists between 
literary and spoken Hindi. 

Unfortunately for the continuance of this intrinsically natural Urdu style, 
as developed by native speakers from present-day Haryana to Calcutta in 
India, its evolution has come to lie in the linguistically alien territory of 
Pakistan. Cultural chauvinism vis-a-vis India, together with the inferiority- 
complex vis-a-vis the native-speakers of Urdu now settled in Pakistan, have 
come to encourage the development of a hyper-Persianized idiom quite as 
artificial as the modern hyper-Sanskritized Hindi of India. While given a 
certain force by the country’s most prominent orators (22), the style of 
most Urdu writing in Pakistan all too accurately reflects the bombastically 
Persianized register of the official media (24). 
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43. The Range of Hindi 

The unsympathetic attitude of the Hindi camp towards Urdu described in 
the previous section is reciprocated in the typical Urdu-speaker’s view of 
Hindi — namely, in the memorable phrase of a character created by Anita 
Desai, as a ‘vegetarian monster’. The style of Hindi which has prompted 
this view is the officially-promoted language with its heavy reliance on 
Sanskrit loans and neologisms, use of which 1s invariably equated with the 
concept of linguistic ‘purity’ (17). The degree of Sanskritization adopted by 
an author is the most important variable in Hindi prose style. It depends 
not only on chronology (though an increased use of tatsamas is certainly a 
feature of the modern language), but also on the background of the 
individual writer, the degree of abstraction of his subject-matter and its 
position on a scale stretching from deliberately elitist polemic to the more 
natural registers of creative or narrative prose. 


The first attempts at writing Hindi prose such as those of the eccentric 
Insha (2) were necessarily experimental and self-conscious, and it was not 
until the second half of the nineteenth century that a more natural style was 
to emerge. At that stage, before the Hindi-Urdu question had become an 
acrimonious communal issue, a high proportion of Sanskrit vocabulary did 
not necessarily have the corollary of a low number of Perso-Arabic loans, 
and a spontaneously eclectic register was achieved by such innovators as 
Harishchandra (5); and despite the constant attraction of Sanskrit loans, a 
mixed style of this kind has continued to find favour with gifted Hindi 
authors (21). Specialized subjects such as literary criticism, however, have 
of course always drawn heavily on the ready-made technical vocabulary of 
Sanskrit (12), and a similarly Sanskritized register invariably accompanies 
any subject matter with a specifically Hindu cultural context (20). 

In the early decades of the present century it was the norm for Hindu 
boys of some social standing to be tutored in Urdu and Persian (19), a fact 
which obviously had its effect on the Hindi style adopted by writers with 
this background. Such an education was, however, far from universal, and 
the use of high-flown Urdu in public life and administration often caused 
an unbridgeable comprehension gap between the servants of the state and 
the lay public (7); even for the literate sections of society the use of Perso- 
Arabic words in the Nagari script was a somewhat baffling problem (8). 

In the years leading up to Independence, the question of linguistic 
register assumed a new importance: no longer a merely academic issue, it 
became one of the clearest symbols of cultural identity in the turmoil of 
communal politics. While the more fervent Hindu nationalists saw 
Sanskritized Hindi as the appropriate choice of national language for 
independent India, those seeking a rapprochement of Hindu and Muslim 
interests joined Gandhi in a more conciliatory stance supporting 
Hindustani (16). Some important voices such as the Bengali poet Tagore 
were at best ambivalent to the attribution to Hindi of the new national 
role, since they regarded their own regional languages as having a better- 
established literary tradition; this revived the old question about the 
connexion between the language of literature and that of everyday speech 
— a debate whose echoes go back to Insha’s generation — some advocates 
of Hindi such as the poet Nirala insisting that the connexion was an 
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irrelevance (23). Ironically, much of the polemic with which the Urdu- 
Hindi-Hindustani debate was fought was heavily influenced by English in 
its syntax and its rhetoric (15), and this most insidious of influences 


continues to show its impress on most modern styles of both Hindi and 
Urdu. 
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5. The Basic Components of 
Hindi and Urdu 


Hindi (H) and Urdu (VU) are susceptible to the same categories of detailed 
analysis as any other languages. But, of course, what makes them so 
interesting as a pair is the tension between their shared heritage as 
developments of the KhB dialect of the Delhi region, and their culturally- 
conditioned differential debts to other languages. Since it is assumed that 
users of this book will have at least a first-year student’s knowledge of the core 
components shared by H and U, the emphasis of this part of the introduction 
is upon the description of the differences between them, in the context of the 
simple linguistic categories needed to understand these objectively. 

A deliberately rapid review of the core-components of H and U in this 
section is accordingly followed by presentations in turn of the different 
loan-components provided by Sanskrit (S), Arabic (A), Persian (P), and 
English (E). In crudely diagrammatic terms, the pattern of these influences 
might be represented as: 


In other words, P (including the huge A component which it assimilated) has 
had a massive influence upon the formation of U and continues to make 
something of its presence felt in H, whereas S — as a source of loans, as 
opposed to its historical status as the etymological ancestor shared by HU —is 
immensely prominent in H but virtually absent from U. Only E, in however 
underground a fashion, exerts an equally powerful influence on both H and U. 

Since the diversity of these various loan-components is anyway intrinsically 
so great, and demands such a considerable feat of memory for the grasp of 
their respective outlines, no attempt has been made here at any very 
sophisticated linguistic analysis. Arranged by source-language, the following 
five sections are accordingly sub-divided into the broad categories of (1) 
phonology, i.e. the sound-systems and their reflections in the scripts; (2) 
lexicon, i.e. vocabulary and typical processes of word-building; (3) 
morphology, i.e. grammatical rules and the inflexion of words; (4) syntax, 1.e. 
the rules governing the linking of words in phrases and sentences. 

Because this book is designed for use by those who can cope quite well with 
the vocabulary and structures of such a common HU sentence as aj tumhare 
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liye beti ne caval banae hain, the sections of this part of the introduction are 
somewhat differently weighted. This HU section, assuming a_ basic 
knowledge, is devoted to a brief discussion of the differences between H and U 
and the explanation of the basic grammatical terminology used in this book. 
The following sections (6-8), on S, A, and P, emphasize their most salient 
features as loan-sources for H and U respectively, principally under the 
categories of lexicon and morphology. The final section (9) on E should prove 
easier reading. 


51. Phonology 
The phonological structure of a language is determined by the distribution 
of its phonemes, i.e. those sounds whose substitution by another affects the 
meaning of a word. Like most NIA languages, HU has a rather simple 
10-vowel system albeit with the further possibility of contrast through 
nasalization, and a much more complex system of consonants. The 
complexity of the intrinsic IA consonantal system is further compounded 
by the existence of loan-phonemes from S and Perso-Arabic (PA) which are 
somewhat differently treated in H and in U respectively. 

The shared HU vowel-system can be represented on a conventional 
phonetic grid as: 


FRONT ROUNDED 


HIGH 


LOW 


BACK 


Contrasts between these 10 vowel-phonemes are readily distinguished on 
the basis of such minimal pairs as: 


mil meet VS. mil mile 
mela fair VS. maila dirty 


A further contrast is that of nasalization, transcribed in this book as n. This 
phonemic contrast applies to the peripheral vowels of the diagram, 
conventionally referred to as ‘long’ vowels in terms of their role in both H 
and U poetics: 


Sas mother-in-law vs. SANS breath 
hai iS VS. hain are 
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The consonantal inventory is principally governed by the elaborate 
contrasts of voicing and aspiration across five points of articulation. In 
addition to 31 basic phonemes, a further 8 consonants with variable 
phonetic and phonemic status may also be distinguished. These are 
asterisked in the following grid: 


GLOTTAL VELAR PALATAL RETROFLEX DENTAL LABIAL 


VOICELESS 

— ASPIRATED 
VOICED 

— ASPIRATED 
NASAL 
FRICATIVES 
— VOICED 
FLAPS, &c. 

— ASPIRATED 
SEMIVOWELS & 
LIQUID 


Contrasts between the basic phonemes are readily established by such 
minimal pairs as: 


dai nurse VS. dhai two and a half 
parna to fall VS. parhna to study 


But the asterisked loan-phonemes are less fully distinguished, often being 
assimilated to the intrinsic phonemes nearest to them in articulation. The 
following distinctions of PA phonemes are carefully preserved in standard 
U, but are often disregarded in H speech; 


*q/k *x/kh *S/g *Z/] *f/ph 


The weak U distinction *2/*z hardly exists in H. Similarly, the S loan- 
phonemes found in very careful H speech in the distinctions *”/n and *5/s 
are absent altogether from U, except as allophones, i.e. positionally 
governed variants of other phonemes. The phoneme 2, for instance, is 
regularly pronounced in both H and U as the retroflex n before a retroflex 
consonant, e.g. anda ‘egg’. 
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511. Hindi script and transcription 


The following conventions are used here in the transcription of H from the 
Nagari script: 


h 

Ta a Zi = i Ju Ri *r 

Te Tai Ato afai “A 

mules pol 7% ggh Sn 

@#q) @x 1 

qc Och a ajh FAA 
Tf Z 

ct & th e 4 lie UT on 
sr @ rh 

qt q th qd @] dh qn 

Tp an q b W bh Fm 

| f 
Qy tr q | qv 


Ws Ws qs @h 


The characters of the Nagari syliabary do not have names as such (with 
the exception of the designation reph for the allographs of r), but are 
referred to by suffixed -kar: ‘a-kar’ etc. 

The superscript anusvar either denotes vowel nasality (transcribed 7), in 
which case it is an alternative form to candrabindu (~); or it substitutes one 
of the five nasal consonants in a conjunct syllable (and is transcribed 
accordingly, as in anda, hindi etc.). Vowels with either anusvar or 
candrabindu precede unmarked vowels in dictionary order; some 
lexicographers list all words with vowel + candrabindu before words with 
vowel + anusvar, but the more usual practice is to treat them as a single 
category. 

Visarg, all too easily confused with a colon in H texts, is often silent in 
pronunciation, though in S contexts it usually echoes the quality of the 
preceding vowel, so that Santih for example is pronounced as though 
written fSantihi. In dictionary order, visarg precedes the vowels, so that 
duhkh for example will precede dua. 

Although the Nagari script was devised to record IA sounds and the 
letters therefore correspond closely to H phonology, not all of them 
indicate independent phonemes. The spellings of S loans, in particular, 
naturally reflect the norms of S rather than H pronunciation. In the system 
of transcription used in this book, the inherent vowel a is written only 
where it is pronounced in H (except in section 6, dealing specifically with S 
forms). 
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512. Urdu Script and Transcription 
The concessions made to S norms in the spelling of Nagari are minor 
indeed compared to the degree to which the U use of the PA alphabet is 
determined by the conventions of A spelling (711) and those of P 
orthography (811). 

Thus the alphabet contains many redundant letters, asterisked in the 
following table, which indicated separate phonemes in A (71) but do not do 
so in U. The U names of the letters are: 


| — alif > d dal uv? *z zvad ( m= mim 
“= b be yd dal 4b *t toe wn nun 
“rp pe 3 *z zal 4b *z 20e 3 Vv vao 
wet fe 21 re & * ‘ain o h_ chotihe 
» t fe oY Te e, £ gain gs y ye 
w*S Se 5 Z ze — f fe 
& Jj jim 5 Z Ze Oo 4 qaf 
wy c ce ww” Ss sin JS k kaf 
q *h bari he a § sin Sf g gaf 
G xX xe VW *s_ svad J | lam 


Vowels are transcribed as pronounced according to the usual system, i.e. 
as a a@ i i u a e ai o au, and the nasalizing nun gunnd is 
transcribed as v. Final silent he is written as -d, e.g. baccd ‘child’. Written 
hamzé is normally disregarded in the transcription, but ‘ain is transcribed 
as an apostrophe. The silent vao after xe is written as w, e.g. xwab ‘dream’. 


513. Hindi-Urdu contrasts 

The systems of transcription used here have deliberately been made as 
similar to one another as possible, in order to bring out the underlying 
similarities between H and U which are so often obscured by their totally 
divergent scripts. A few purely orthographic contrasts nevertheless 
continue to be represented in this homogenized romanization. U 5 
corresponds to both H § and s, so that frequent instances will be 
encountered of a purely visual contrast between e.g. H (and S) bhasa and U 
bhasa; similarly, H has only one way of writing the final sound -a, thus 
lacking the U orthographic distinction between e.g. sind ‘to sew’ and sind 
‘breast’: cf. U tara vs. H tarah. 

The most obvious area of real contrasts lies of course in the differential 
status of loan consonant-phonemes (51). The syllabic structure of the two 
languages in their most sophisticated forms is similarly influenced by the 
different patterns of S on the one hand and PA on the other. While both 
languages are very careful about the spelling of their ‘own’ loan-words, and 
careful speakers often attempt their original pronunciation, each is equally 
careless about the other’s, to which the more casual rules of basic HU 
phonology and spellings are readily applied. 
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This basic phonology typically prefers a syllabic structure in which 
consonants alternate with vowels, avoiding clusters of consonants either 
initially or finally within a word: this is why E words like ‘strength’ are 
such tongue-twisters for HU-speakers. S, by contrast, abounds in such 
clusters, and there are plenty of them in final position in A words also. So 
S janm(a) ‘birth’ would be realized in pronunciation as janam by all U- 
speakers and most H-speakers. A similar rule applies to the pronunciation 
of unaccented short vowels, where original distinctions between i and that 
commonest of all IA vowels, a, are often lost. The A word intizar ‘waiting’, 
for instance, is pronounced and spelt by most H-speakers as intazar. 

In spite of the utterly different character of the two scripts, word- 
boundaries in H and U are generally drawn in the same places. Minor 
exceptions concern such common graphic contrasts as the writing of 
postpositions after pronouns, the conjunctive participle, and the infinitive 
participle, where modern norms tend to differ between one-word H usne, 
muskarakar, bolnevala and U us ne, muskara-kar, and bolne-vala, as 
transcribed in this book. 

The extremely casual application of E punctuation-marks to the very 
different norms of HU syntax in both the Nagari and the PA scripts is 
hardly to be reduced to contrastive rules. Where necessary, the 
transcriptions follow the originals. 

Since an U word cannot end with a short vowel, final -i or -u in S loans 
must be either dropped or lengthened when represented in U: thus bhum (= 
S bhumi), bhakti (= S bhakti). 

Although H spellings of AP vocabulary will normally be based on HU 
phonetic norms, some etymological AP spellings are occasionally preserved 
in H: khvab/xvab (pronounced without the -v-), and the archaic mudf, 
mualum for current maf, malum. 


52. Lexicon 

The common stock of shared HU vocabulary derives from S, A, P, and 
European languages, and also includes a large number of vernacular words 
described as desi (the term ironically being Sanskritized to desi in H usage). 
H-speakers rarely discriminate between A and P loans, just as U-speakers 
designate both tatsama and tadbhava levels of S-derived vocabulary under 
the one category of ‘hindi’. Although HU has its own processes of word- 
formation (522), the effective application of these is severely curtailed by a 
preference for the infinitely more prolific word-forming processes of the 
loan-sources S and PA. 


521. Indo-Aryan Etymologies 

The process by which the characteristic forms of NIA vocabulary derive 
from their S etymons can be observed in the CDIJAL, an etymological 
dictionary which records the various stages of development of a huge range 
of IA vocabulary and by so doing plots the history of linguistic change 
from OIA to the wide variety of NIA languages. An important and 
invaluable feature of CDJAL is the fact that it shows not only ‘vertical’ or 
chronological development but also the ‘horizontal’ variations which 
account for the varying sound patterns distinguishing HU from 
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neighbouring languages such as Panjabi or Bengali: e.g. 9349 bhagini- > 
Prakrit bha(g)ini-/bahini > Panjabi bhain, HU bahin, Bengali bon. 


The CDIAL is best approached through the ‘Hindi’ section of its index, 
which gives the OIA headword reference for a given HU word. An asterisk 
before a headword indicates that it is not an attested S word but a 
hypothetical reconstruction based on the evidence of the MIA and NIA 
lexicon: this demonstrates how the observed connexions between the 
various stages of language development can be formulated as rules for the 
accurate construing of etymologies. 

The changes from OIA (S) through MIA (Prakrit) to NIA (HU) typically 
involve progressive simplifications of the complex phonology of S. The 
regular loss of the S final short vowels -a -i -u is accompanied by many 
other shifts of vowel-quality and quantity. These are, however, less 
immediately obvious than the major changes of consonants, which may be 
summarized in terms of the following typical developments: 


(a) The simplification of most S consonant clusters, first to doubled 
consonants in Prakrit (still preserved in Panjabi), then to single consonants 
in HU. The preceding vowel is regularly lengthened in HU, and is often 
nasalized; e.g.: 


CDIAL S Prakrit Panjabi HU 
55 agni aggi agg ag fire 
2892 karman kamma kamm kam work 
14024 hasta hattha hatth hath hand 


(Some common HU words are in fact of the ‘Panjabi’ types, preserving the 
doubled consonant form; makkhan, accha, gaddi.) 


Nasalization appears in e.g.: 


43 aksi akkhi akkh ankh eye 
1600 istaka itthaka itt int brick 


(b) the loss of many S single medial consonants, e.g.: 


CDIAL S Prakrit HU 
10016 | matr maya man mother 
6507 *deksati dekkhai dekhe sees 


(c) the reduction of S aspirated consonants to medial -h- in HU, e.g.: 


2703 kathayati. = kahai kahe says 
6146 dadhi dahi dahi yoghurt 
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(d) regular changes of many S consonants, e.g. of initial y- v- to HU /- v-, 
of medial -t- -th- to HU -r- -rh-, and of S § to HU s in all positions, e.g.: 


10452 yati jaai jae goes 
11511 vadya vajja baja musical instrument 
10496 *yotayati jodei jore joins 
7712 pathati padhai parhe reads 
12278 Sata saya sau hundred 
6227 dasa dasa das ten 


It is worth noting the typical origin of the HU phonemes r rh which are 
lacking in S, and the absence of § in native HU tadbhava words. The re- 
establishment of the phoneme here transcribed as § for H and 5 for U is due 
to the double influence of loans from S and PA. 


Although H and U share this pool of tadbhava vocabulary, there are 
occasions on which they adopt as standard the derived forms of parallel 
etymons. This explains, for example, H khincna versus U khaincna, deriving 
from the reconstructed roots *khinc- and *khainc- respectively. Similar 
discrepancies may occur, sometimes regionally, within H and/or U: e.g. the 
two forms anhdhera and andhiyara, both deriving from *andhikara. 

A separate category of HU vocabulary is that of desi words, those words 
of vernacular origin which do not derive from S etymons. Relatively rare in 
the literary prose exemplified in this book, desi words are typically 
associated with domestic contexts and the names of artefacts; in form they 
resemble the simpler tadbhava words, being free of the consonant clusters 
of tatsama vocabulary. Examples are tabbar ‘family’, daul ‘way’. 
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522. Semantic range 


Their unique historical background gives to the sister-languages of H and | 


U a unique potential range of vocabulary and register. While on the one 
hand the high ranges of PA and S designate ‘pure’ U and H respectively, 
the common ground between the two guarantees a certain minimum shared 
base from which neither language can in any honesty dissociate itself: on 
the one hand U is anchored to its basic NIA vocabulary, e.g. roti, bara, 
khana, and on the other, H cannot operate fully without its legacy of P 
syntax and vocabulary — both of which are exemplified in the socal 
syntactic function of the P cj. ki. 

Within the two extremes of dissimilarity and symbiosis there is an 


enormous range of flexibility in vocabulary use. In the context of everyday 


speech, most speakers of H and U will have at least a passive knowledge of 
two words designating many common items, e.g. kitab/pustak, hindustan/ 
bharat, dost/mitra. The full lexical range is exemplified in sets such as the 
following, of which each member will be appropriate in a given context or 
register: 


S A P HU 
vars san sal baras year 
bhasa lisan zaban bolt language 
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While it is often the case that the PA word represents the colloquial 
norm in both U and H, the semantic field of any particular word 1s likely to 
have some specific cultural implication which affects usage: H seva karna 
implies a piety deriving from Hindu ideals of religious service which makes 
it semantically distinct from the more neutral U xidmat karna. Conversely, 
the vast movement of populations after Partition led to the adoption in U 
of A mujahir ‘refugee’, with its etymologically explicit invocation of the 
Hijra from Mecca to Medina, versus the looser connotations in the H 
synonym implied by S Saranarthi. 


523. Word-formation 

Both S (62) and P (82) are outstanding examples of Indo-European 
languages with richly productive patterns of word-formation: although 
belonging to the quite different Semitic language-family, A (72) is equally 
well-endowed in this regard. These formidably well-equipped models, 
latterly joined by E (92) with its ready capability of generating fresh words 
from its Germanic, Latin and Greek resources, stand collectively in marked 
contrast to the native patterns of HU, which are much less obviously 
productive in the formation of fresh words from pre-existing elements. 

It is true that there are many instances of prefixation, changes in internal 
vowel-quality, and suffixation to be observed in the analysis of related HU 
words. But these tend to be ‘bound’ forms, conditioned by the evolution of 
NIA from the much freer possibilities for fresh word-formation existing in 
S, e.g. an-parh ‘illiterate’, milna ‘to meet’ vs. mel ‘union’, or mithas f. 
‘sweetness’ vs. mitha adj. ‘sweet’. 

In the generation of fresh words, H therefore tends to rely upon S 
patterns, and U upon those of A and P. Productive vernacular formulae 
seldom extend beyond one or two common suffixes, e.g.: 


(a) -pan, derived from S -tvana, used to form m. abstract nouns from adj. 
and concrete nouns, e.g.: 


bhadda adj. clumsy bhadda-pan mM. clumsiness 
larka m. boy larak-pan m. boyhood 


The last example may be compared with bac-pan m. ‘boyhood’ from P 
bacca, also with the less common -apa, e.g. burhapa ‘old age’. 


(b) -/, derived from S -in, used to form adj. from nouns, e.g.: 


pahar m. mountain pahari adj. mountainous 
dhan m. wealth dhani adj. wealthy 


Since the same suf. -/ is also immensely productive in S (622c), A (722), and 
P (822f), etymological confusions are frequent. But the native activity of 
HU -/ is confirmed by such coinages as filmi ‘to do with the films’. 

H is perhaps more accommodating to other native suffixes than U, e.g. 
the adj. -auz in such words as panditau ‘pandit-ish, pedantic’. 
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524. Compounds 
Most HU compounds are of the type called dvandva in S terminology 
(625a), i.e. they consist of two words in juxtaposition, e.g.: 


bap-dada mp. ancestors (‘fathers & grandfathers’) 
len-den m. dealing (‘taking & giving’) 


The same pattern is freely extended to nouns borrowed from other 
languages, where P would insert the copula o (842) or E would have ‘and’, 


€.2.: 


(A) saval-javab m. question and answer 
(A) mihnat-mazduri  f. toil and labour 
(S) siksa-diksa f. education and initiation 


Jingle-compounds, involving plays on the vowels or initial consonant of 
the first element, are more characteristic of HU speech than formal styles in 
either language, e.g. thik-thak adj./adv. ‘fine’, razi-bazi ‘O.K.’, khana-vana 
‘grub’, though not all such jingle-compounds are quite so informal. 

The similar pairing of synonymous verbs both of which are 
independently conjugated is intrinsically natural to both H and U, e.g. 
khelna kudna ‘to play about’ or Jarna jhagarna ‘to quarrel’. The same sort 
of vague phonetic resemblance between the elements of such pairs is to be 
seen in verbal compounds whose second element has no independent 
function in HU, e.g. milna julna ‘to resemble’, vs. milna ‘to meet’, etc. 


53. Morphology 

The main NIA morphological features of HU are shared in common, and 
call for little comment here, although the inflexion of the demonstrative 
pronouns constitutes a major shibboleth between the two. It is, moreover, 
the HU verb which constitutes the most morphologically complex part of 
speech, and so the opportunity is taken to establish a common terminology 
here to aid subsequent comparison between the notes to the H and the U 
passages of this book. 


531. Pronouns 

(a) The U s.dir. 3rd person demonstratives ye and vo contrast with H yah 
and vah. The theoretical distinction in H between yah as s. and ye as p. is 
often overlooked, yah being used for both numbers by many writers, and 
ye often serving as a s. form in speech. Likewise vah is essentially a written 
H form, being given its full phonetic value only when spoken very 
deliberately in isolation; indeed some writers have adopted vo as a H 
spelling, albeit non-standard. ve is standard as the p.dir. 3rd person 
demonstrative in H, but is not used in U which has vo (frequently found in 
H also). 


(b) H has some rarely encountered forms of the indefinite pronoun which 
have been virtually dropped from U: kinhin, kinhonne. 


(c) Loans into HU from S (e.g. svayam) and P (e.g. xud) are noted in 633 
and 833 respectively. 
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532. Parts of the Verb 

The names of the simple tenses — present (pres.), future (fut.), past, 
imperative (imp.) and subjunctive (subj.) — are in general currency, like the 
infinitive (inf.) and the broad category of participles (ptc.). Other parts of 
the HU verb are variously named in different grammars of H and of U, and 
the following terminology is adopted here: 


(a) absolutive (abs.): the unmarked stem so frequent in compound verbal 
phrases, e.g. utha le gae. 


(b) adverbial participle (adv. ptc.) the obl. form in -e of the pres. or past 
ptc. used adverbially, e.g. baithe baithe. 


(c) conjunctive participle (cj. ptc.): the extended form of the abs., 
typically with -kar, e.g. H muskarakar = U muskara-kKar (513). 


(d) extended participle (ext. ptc.): the extension of the pres. or past ptc. 
with forms of hua, e.g. bheja hua xat. 


(e) infinitive participle (inf. ptc.): the extension of the obl. inf. with -vala, 
e.g. H bolnevala = U bolne-vala (513). . 


The term ‘phrase-verb’ is used to denote conjuncts of nouns or adj. with 
karna etc., while ‘modal verb’ is loosely used to cover such diverse verbal 
conjuncts as kar dalna, kar dena, and kar sakna. 


54. Syntax 

The syntax of the simple HU sentence is distinguished by the typical word- 
order subject-object-verb, the use of postpositions (ppn.), not prepositions, 
but of pre-modifying adjectives before nouns, and the frequent use of 
enclitic particles, sometimes called ‘emphatics’: all these features govern the 
syntactic of even so simple a sentence as main bhi ap ke bhai ko aisi kahani 
suna sakta hun, vs. E ‘I too can tell your brother such a tale’. 

It is a major purpose of this book to illustrate the ways in which writers 
of H and U prose build upon such basic structures. And many of the notes 
to the passages draw attention to the underlying influence of the often 
different syntactic patterns of the major loan-languages, especially P (84) 
and E (94), to the deliberate exploitation of the alternative resources 
provided by these languages or to the felicitous combinations of borrowed 
structures with colloquial idiomatic expression achieved by the best writers 
of H and U, who from their different perspectives are equally aware of the 
multiple resources available to them from their complex linguistic heritage. 

A basic understanding of the underlying patterns of HU syntax is taken 
for granted in these notes, especially of the fundamental contrast between 
the HU preference for parataxis, in which clauses are placed side by side, 
which contrasts so strongly with the preference of even the simplest styles 
of E for the subordination of subsidiary clauses, e.g. jo larki kal ai, vo meri 
bahin hai vs. E ‘the girl who came yesterday is my sister’. This HU 
preference underlies the first of the features to which brief attention is 
drawn below (541). 
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541. Pre-modifiers 

One of the most striking contrasts between everyday HU speech and the 
norms of formal H and U prose usage is furnished by the formal preference 
for extended phrases, typically incorporating S or PA elements, in writing, 
where simple spoken styles would naturally prefer a relative clause. A 
phrase familiar from its initial formulation by E-speaking officials of the 
Raj, such as ‘the name written below’, might be most naturally realized in 
HU as a relative clause beginning jo nam nice likha hua hai,.... The 
alternative pre-modifying ext. ptc. (532d) will, it is true, yield nice (ka) likha 
hua nam: but this is hardly more than a pale attempt to indigenize the 
complex borrowed pre-modifiers much more likely to emerge in official 
usage, whether reflected in the H take-over of S nimnalikhit nam or the 
contrary U preference for the PA mundaraja-e zail nam. In this respect, 
both S and PA come together in encouraging both formal H and U to 
develop often artificial pre-modifying phrases of the type illustrated in E by 
the Germanic model of ‘the Fascist-loathing professoriate’: as so often, the 
apparent Sanskritisms of H do little more than reflect the ubiquitous 
presence of Indo-Persian officialese, still so apparent in U, or subsequent 
coinages from E. 


542. Indigenous resources 
The influence of the loan-languages upon indigenous patterns of HU 
syntax, so conspicuously illustrated by the preference of formal H and U 
styles by their incorporation of pre-modifiers, is reflected in many other 
aspects of the language of the pieces included in this book. Notice is drawn 
in an overall fashion thereto in the succeeding sections (6-9), and is further 
incorporated into the notes on the passages which follow. 

Particular attention may, however, be initially drawn to two general 
features of the native syntactic patterns of HU, which serve to determine 
the inclusion of many specific notes: 


(a) phrasal reduplication: 


Although sometimes confusable in appearance with the characteristic 
dvandva-type compounds already described (524), this process serves a vital 
syntactic function in HU. Vaguely covered by the blanket terms ‘emphasis’ 
or ‘distribution’, there is seldom a one-to-one correspondence with E, e.g. — 
thik thik nahin jan sakte ‘cannot perceive (quite) accurately’, suru’ suru’ men 
‘in the very beginning’, ek ek dost ke liye ‘for each (individual) friend’, 
abhyas karte karte ‘through (constantly) practising’, or samay samay par 
‘from time to time’. That seductively convenient but utterly unhelpful label 
‘intensive’, so frequently employed by E-speaking grammarians of HU to 
cover all sorts of inconvenient phrasal constructions, similarly applies only 
remotely to the equally productive insertion of ka into reduplicated adj. 
patterns. e.g. Kore ke kore ‘(all) utterly dumb’, or sab ke sab ‘all (and every)’. 
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(b) enclitics: 


The three common enclitic particles ...to, ... bhi, ... hi tend to be very 
awkwardly introduced into elementary teaching grammars with such E 
glosses as ‘however’, ‘also’, ‘indeed’. This awkwardness stems largely from 
the impossibility of their full introduction to learners who have not yet 
been exposed to real H or U sentences and paragraphs. While it is true that 
hi tends to function within a sentence either as an ‘emphatic’ or in the 
restrictive sense of E ‘only’, the other particles very commonly serve to link 
sentences within the loose paratactic norms of HU with what has gone 
before. If the same sort of thing is being said, then bhi is the natural 
indicator of this: the frequent U preference for aur, whose equivalent ‘and’ 
is so strictly forbidden at the beginning of formal E sentences, perhaps 
continues to reflect the convenient vao that indicates PA va... ‘And...’. 
The preference in U for A lekin or P magar ‘but’, reproduced in the H 
substitution of S parantu, may similarly serve to obscure the basic resource 
of the shared HU adversative enclitic ... to, whose subtle implications in 
relation to the prior statement are best illustrated 1n notes ad loc., rather 
than by any attempt at establishing overall rules here. 


6. The Sanskrit Component 


The influence of S on all the modern languages of India is very marked: 
this influence extends not only to the IA languages directly descended from 
S, but also to languages of the distinct Dravidian group, which are now 
major borrowers of S vocabulary. The emergence of the modern style of 
formal H has largely been achieved through the massive increase in the 
number of S loans borrowed into the language, displacing often well- 
established loans from PA and attempting to displace that Pngonaw: if 
smaller body of vocabulary borrowed from E. 

Insofar as all NIA languages are descendants of S, many of their 
grammatical and formal features are clearly traceable to S patterns. The 
phonology of HU and the script of H are very largely directly inherited 
from S (51), and many features of S morphology are apparent in HU forms 
(52). Despite the formal parallels between HU and S, however, the most 
important aspect of S vis-a-vis NIA 1s its availability as a source of loan- 
words: a glance at the H glossary of this book will show the extent of the 
debt of H to its ancestor. While U will in most circumstances prefer PA 
loans, and S has never been a major source of loans for U or indeed for 
other languages such as Sindhi having a clear Muslim identification, there 
are a number of S words which have found their way into the more general 
register of HU; these words, such as samaj ‘society’, are typically free of the 
heavy consonant clusters so unappealing to U-speakers, and are readily 
accommodated by the U script. Specifically Hindu cultural contexts such as 
the puja ‘worship’ in the mandir ‘temple’ will clearly generate a 
predominance of S vocabulary in U as well as H usage; and the same 
applies in certain technical subjects such as music, for which the ground- 
rules were developed within the Hindu tradition. 
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Given the importance of the S lexicon as a source of loans, the greater 
part of this section has been allotted to a description of the word-forming 
processes by which both original and neological S vocabulary comes into 
being. 

61. Phonology and Script 

The S syllabary, whose systematic phonological arrangement demonstrates 
the sophistication of the Indian grammatical tradition from a very early 
period, underlies all its NIA derivatives. Before the standardizing influence 
of the printing press made its mark on Indian culture, S was often written 
in the various regional scripts, most of which bear strong formal and 
stylistic resemblances to the Nagari script and share its phonological 
arrangement; but in modern times, S has increasingly become associated 
with Nagari, and the regional scripts have accordingly become more or less 
exclusively the vehicles of the vernacular languages. 

The S syllabary differs from that used for H (511) only in the realized 
values of some of the characters and in the absence of diacritically marked 
graphs representing sounds such as r, g and z which have no place in the S 
sound-system. 

There is much variation in the HU realizations of S sounds; the more 
self-conscious H speaker with a knowledge and appreciation of the S forms 
will certainly give characteristic S sounds their full value, even if they are 
unrepresented in the simpler phonology of HU, but more generally such 
sounds are assimilated to HU norms in pronunciation, though this process 
of simplification does not normally extend to written forms. 

Of the vowel seriesaaiiuurrle aio au, only the syllabic liquids r, 7 
and / call for comment: r has the value /ri/ in both H and S pronunciation, 
though both /ru/ and /ra/ are found as variants; 7 (%) is r lengthened, and 
1 (1) is pronounced as the ‘-le’ in ‘fable’. Graphic r is met in H only in S 
loans, the sound /ri/ otherwise being represented as ri (though some 
confusion of r and ri existed before the conventions of H spelling became 
standardized early this century); r and / do not occur in HU, but may be 
encountered occasionally in the citation of S texts. 

The sounds nv and s maintain their retroflex quality in S pronunciation, 
whereas in H they are commonly equated with vn and § respectively (unless 
forming a conjunct with another retroflex consonant as in kanth, kast). 

The historical pronunciation of the conjunct jf”, which has its own graph 
( ), approximates to the medial sound in E ‘onion’, though starting with 
the tongue position for a dental ‘d’; the more common HU pronounciation 
however is as gy, as evidenced by the E spelling of the personal name 
‘Gyan’ (vs. HS jfian ‘knowledge’). 

The realization of anusvar is also subject to variation. Before y and v (e.g. 
sanyukt), anusvar represents a nasalization of the preceding vowel; before r, 
/and s (e.g. sanskrt) it usually represents a nasal consonant closely similar 
to dental n, but will come closer to a labial nasal m in some pronunciations; 
before § it usually represents a nasal consonant midway between dental and 
palata‘A position, though this may be weakened to simple vowel nasality 
for some speakers. In final position, anusvar is pronounced as m (e.g. 
svayam, written <qq ). 
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A change in the pronunciation value of anusvar will occur with the 
formation of some words through a vrddhi vowel gradation (623): thus the 
anusvar in sanskrti ‘culture’ approximates more closely to a full nasal 
consonant than the anusvar in sanskrtik ‘cultural’, which represents vowel 
nasality only. | 


The subscript sign viram in S and H indicates the absence of the inherent 
a vowel from a consonant, as in gfe parisad; it provides a convenient 
alternative to writing the more cumbrous conjunct characters such as those 
produced by d+ bh or t + th, and is an essential component of typewritten 
Nagari, in which many conjuncts have to be represented in this manner. 

The showing of word-boundaries in S is a modern development; 
traditionally, words are not separated, and indeed often coalesce in the 
process of sound-change called ‘sandhi’ (611): this is in sharp contrast to P 
orthographic conventions (811). 

Unlike H, S observes the rule that an unmodified consonant is followed 
by the ‘inherent’ vowel a even medially and at the end of the word (thus S 
Rama, avasara vs. H Ram, avsar. The convention of showing all inherent a 
vowels in transliteration is therefore followed in this section (only). 


611. Sandhi 

In E, pluralizing ‘-s’ is pronounced as /s/ after a voiceless sound but as /z/ 
after a voiced sound, as in ‘clocks’ and ‘clogs’ respectively. Sandhi or 
‘junction’ is the process by which S acknowledges graphically such sound 
changes produced by adjacent sounds in a word or phrase. The rules for 
this process are complex, but a summary of the basic rules is essential for 
an understanding of the composition of S loans. 


The main features of vowel sandhi are: 
(i) a/a combines with a following vowel as shown: 
a/a+ a/a=a: 


karya work + alaya place = karyalaya office 

a/a+t i/i=e: 

parama supreme + /Svara lord = paramesvara God 

a/a + u/u =o: 

varsa year + utsava_ festival = varsotsava annual festival 
a/a + r= ar/ar: 

maha great + rsi sage = maharsi great Sage 

a/a + i/e = al: 

sada always + iva indeed = sadaiva always, ever 


(ii) Vowels of the same quality, long or short, combine to form a long 
vowel: 


avani earth + isa lord = avanisa ‘lord of the 
earth’ 
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(iii) i/1 changes to y, and u/u to v, before a vowel of a different quality: 
prati per + eka one = pratyeka each 


The commonest sound-changes of consonant sandhi are shown in the grid 
below, which is not exhaustive but which will resolve most examples of 
sandhi encountered in S loans in H: 


First word ends: + Second word begins: 
h/r 
k ft t  p- (s) ah 


g b g/gh, d/dh, b/bh, y/v, r, vowel 

k p c/ch, § 

g b j7jh 

k p t/th 

g b d/dh, 

k p t/th 

n m n/m 

Examples: 

Jagat world + amba mother = jagadamba _ the mother 
goddess 

dus bad + jana person = durjana rogue 

manas mind + rafijana pleasing = manorafjana entertainment 

sat true + guna quality = sadguna virtue 

sat true + jana person = sajjana gentleman 


As some of the above combinations demonstrate, the process of sandhi 
tends to obscure the separate identity of the individual words involved, and 
the breaking down of sandhi combinations into their constituent parts is an 
essential first step in the construing of a S sentence or in the understanding 
of many S loans in H. The situation becomes more complex (and 
therefore more difficult for the language-learner, as any student of S will 
testify) when sandhi combinations themselves join forces with the diverse 
processes of word-compounding (625) which are such a characteristic 
feature of S grammar. 


612. Guna and Vrddhi 

The vowel changes noted above follow a process codified in the rules of 
guna and vrddhi, a two-stage process of vowel gradation which is an 
important element in S word-formation (623). This system recognizes three 
qualities of ‘simple’ vowel, a/d, i/i and u/u. Each of these is augmented to 
the so-called guna stage by combining with a preceding a-vowel; the guna 
vowel is similarly augmented to form the vrddhi stage by again combining 
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with a. The process is best seen diagrammatically: 


Simple vowels: 
Guna 
Vrddhi 


Thus a itself remains unchanged in the guna stage, and @ likewise in both 
stages. 


62. Lexicon 

The majority of S loans in H are nouns and adjectives, which of course 
have a further important role in the phrase-verbs and postpositions so 
prominent in the grammar of HU. The use of S conjunctions and adverbs 
(such as evam ‘and’ and kramasah ‘respectively’ respectively) tends to be 
restricted to the higher, more formal register of H, but the tendency is for 
this register to spill over into current speech habits, thereby maintaining the 
pace of the long-established processes of Sanskritization. Loans fall into 
three main categories: (a) simple borrowings of genuine S usage (e.g. patra 
‘letter’); (b) borrowings of existing S words for meanings other than their 
original ones (e.g. akaSa-vani ‘All-India Radio’, and hence ‘radio’ generally, 
originally meaning ‘heavenly voice, oracle’); (c) neologisms coined from S 
roots to designate new concepts or artefacts (e.g. durabhasa, ‘telephone’). 
This tripartite distinction counts for little with most H-speakers, although 
the take-up of neologisms into actual usage varies from item to item (and is 
often in direct competition with a well-established E loan such as felifon). 


621. Prefixes , 
Like Latin and Greek, S makes full use of prefixation in the formation of 
words, and a knowledge of this process aids an understanding of S-derived 
H vocabulary. The most common are listed below. The use of affixes is 
distinguished from true compounds (625), where each of the two 
components may function alone as a separate word. | 

Note that in some usages the pref. merely intensifies the meaning of the 
word to which it is attached; also that the sense of the resultant word is not 
always fully predictable from the literal meaning of the pref. 


(a) a-, an- ‘un’ etc.: 


khanda segment akhanda continuous 
tithi date atithi guest (of uncertain period!) 
(b) anu- ‘according to, with regard to’: 

sara essence anusara conformity 
artha meaning anvartha intelligible 
(c) apa- ‘contrary, inferior’: 

mana respect apamana affront 
bhransa breakdown apabhransa corruption 
(d) ava- ‘downwards’: 

guna quality avaguna defect 
rohana ascent avarohana descent 
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(e) ud- ‘upwards’: 


gama going udgama 
tapa heat uttapa 

(f) upa- ‘subordinate’: 

mantr! minister upamantr! 
pati husband upapati 

(g) ku- ‘deficient’: 

karma action kukarma 
rupa form kurupa 

(h) dus- ‘bad, hard’: 

Jana person durjana 
vacana word durvacana 
(1) nis- ‘without, away’: 

kalanka stain niskalanka 
svartha selfishness nihsvartha 
(j) para- ‘other’: 

desa country paradeSsa 
upakara good deed paropakara 
(k) pari- ‘around; fully’: 

atana wandering  paryatana 
Srama work parisrama 
(1) punar- ‘again, re-’: 

ca and (enclitic) punasca 
agata arrived punaragata 
(m) purva- ‘before, pre-’: 

kathana statement purvakathana 
kala time purvakala 
(n) pra- ‘forward; very much’: | 
kriya action prakriya 
gatl movement pragati 

(0) prati- ‘each; per; reciprocal; contrary’: 
kriya action pratikriya 
ukti statement pratyukti 
Sata hundred pratisata 
(p) vi- ‘distinct’: 

desa country videsa 
ghatita occurred vighatita 
(q) sa- ‘with, having’: 

ananda happiness sananda 
citra picture sacritra 
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source, origin 
great heat 


deputy minister 


paramour 


evil deed 
ugly 


rogue 
abuse 


immaculate 
unselfish 


foreign land 
charity 


touring 
toil 


P.S. 
returned 


prediction 
past time 


process 
progress 


reaction 


reply 
percent 


foreign land 
disrupted 


happy 
illustrated 


(r) sam- ‘with, together with, complete’: 


offering 
full 


(s) sama- ‘same, equal’: 


arpana 
purna 


akara shape 
artha meaning 
(t) saha- ‘with’: 
Jata born 
udara belly, 
womb 


(u) su- ‘good’: 


taste 
colour 


ruci 
varna 


(v) sva- ‘one’s own’: 


artha 
tantra 


purpose 
system 


samarpana 
sampurna 


samakara 
samartha 


sahajata 
sahodara 


suruci 
suvarna 


svartha 
svatantra 


622. 


dedication 
complete 


of the same shape 
synonymous 


congenital, twin 
sibling 


good taste 
gold 


self-interest 
independent 


The use of S pref. is usually restricted to S nouns, though exceptions 
such as H sajild (S sa- + A jild) ‘bound, hardback (book) are encountered. 


622. Suffixes 


Hardly less prominent than the pref. listed above are the S suf.; these are 
typically affixed to vrddhi forms or other allomorphs, as is the case with 
many of the examples given here: 


(a) -ka, -ika, f. (agentive): 


action 
read 


kara 
patha 


(b) -ika (adj.): 


Siksa education 
itihasa history 
dina day 


karaka 


pathaka 
pathika 


Saiksika 
aitihasika 
dainika 


grammatical case 
reader (m.) 
reader (f.) 


educational 
historical 
daily 


(c) -in/-1 (adj. and m. nouns: -/ is the S nominative ending, used generally 
in H to the exclusion of -in); f. -ini: 


dharma religion 

grantha book 

raga melodic 
mode 


(d) -kara (agentive): 


music 
gold 


sangita 
svarna 


dharmi 
granthi 
ragini 


sanhgitakara 
svarnakara 
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pious 
reader of books 
subordinate mode 


musician © 
goldsmith 
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(e) -ja (‘-born’): 


Jala water Jalaja lotus 
agra first, 
anterior agraja elder brother 
(f) -jfia (‘-knowing’): 
visesa particularity visesajna specialist 
krta done krtajna obliged, grateful 
(g) -ta (f.), -tva (m.) (abstract nouns, ‘-ness’): 
gambhira_ profound gambhirata profundity 
mahat great mahattva greatness 
(h) -da (‘-giving’): 
Jala water jalada cloud 
sukha pleasure sukhada . pleasant 
(i) -purvaka (adverbs): | 
sukha pleasure sukhapurvaka happily 
Santi peace Santipurvaka peacefully 
(j) -maya (‘full of, characterized by’): 
Santi peace Santimaya pacific 
harsa joy harsamaya joyful 
(k) -man m., -mati f. (‘characterized by’): 
buddhi wisdom buddhiman _ intelligent 
$r1 dignity $riman (m. honorific) 
Srimati (f. honorific) 
(1) -ya (m. verbal nouns; adj. ‘-able’): 
dhr- hold dhairya patience 
gama- go gamya accessible 
(m) -vat (adj. and adv. of comparison, *-like’): 
pasu animal pasuvata bestial 
vidhi rule vidhivata regular(ly) 
(n) -vana m., -vati f., (adj. of possession): 
dhana wealth dhanavana wealthy 
saubhagya good saubhagyavati woman with living husband 
fortune 
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623. Vowel-changes 
A vrddhi (612) vowel gradation is commonly involved in word-formation, 
typically in the forming of adjectives from nouns, or of abstract nouns 
from concrete nouns: 


a> a: 

parvata mountain  parvati mountain-born, Parvati 
vyavahara practice vyavaharika practical 
samaja society samajika social 

i> al: 

vidya learning vaidya learned, doctor 
visnu Vishnu vaisnava Vaishnavite 
Siva Shiva §aiva Shaivite 

u— au: 

kumara _ bachelor kaumarya bachelorhood 
buddha Buddha baudha Buddhist 

r— ar: 

krsa thin karSa thinness 


624. Numerals 
The S numerals (particularly the lower ones) are in common use in H in 
formal or ceremonial contexts: 


Cardinals Ordinals 
l eka prathama 
2 dva dvitiya , 
3 tri trtiya 
4 catur caturtha 
5 panca pancama 
6 sas sastha 
7 sapta saptama 
8 asta astama 
9 nava navama 
10 dasa dasama 
100 Satam Satama 


625. Compounds | 
H makes extensive use of the various categories of S compound (samasa, 
‘placing together’), and HU forms its own vernacular compounds on the 
same models. In this section, the constituent parts of the examples are 
hyphenated for clarity, except where joined in sandhi combination. The 
order in which words are connected is generally as in E, e.g. go-rasa ‘cow- 
juice, milk’. 
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(a) Dvandva. A co-ordinative or dual compound, in which the component 
parts would be in the same case and connected by ‘and’ if uncompounded. 
S anna-jala ‘sustenance’, lit. ‘food and drink’; sukha-duhkha ‘joy and 
sorrow’; HU bap-dada ‘ancestors’, lit. ‘fathers and grandfathers’. 


(b) Tatpurusa. A determinative compound, i.e. one in which the last 
member is qualified by the first without losing its grammatical 
independence (and thus contrasting with (c) below). The name fat-purusa 
‘his servant’ is itself an example of this class. Of the various varieties, the 
following two are the most important: 


Karmadharaya, in which the component words would stand in the 
same case if the compound were dissolved: prana-priya ‘dear-as- 
life’, rajarsi (= raja + rsi) ‘royal sage’; HU bar-bhagi ‘fortunate’. 


Dvigu, in which the first member is a numeral (as in dvi-gu, ‘two 
cows’): S paficanga (= pafica + anga) ‘almanac with 5 types of 
astrological data’, catur-masa ‘four months of the rainy season’; H 
caupai ‘quatrain metre’. 


(c) Bahuvrihi. An adj. or possessive compound in which the last member 
loses its character as a noun and together with the first member becomes 
adj., as E ‘four-berth’ in ‘four-berth cabin’. The name bahu-vrihi, lit. ‘much 
rice’ but meaning ‘having much rice’, is an example of the class. S catur- 
bhuja ‘four-armed’, golakara (= gola + akara) ‘spherical’; HU hans-mukh 
jovial’. 

Though the examples given here each comprise two words only, multiple 
compounds are a characteristic feature of S composition. The rhetoric of 
poetic description makes frequent use of adjectival compounds in series, 
undiluted by the cj. and other syntactic connections so essential to the E 
phrase. Thus in the following half-verse from the Bhagavadgita giving the 
description of Krishna, the S text (which would show no word-breaks in a 
traditional Nagari layout of the text) has no need of the equivalents of the 
bracketed E words: 

anadimadhyantam-anantaviryam-anantabahum-SaSisuryanetram ‘without be- 
ginning, middle, [or] end, almighty, many-armed, [with] eyes [that are] sun 
and moon’. 

S words only rarely combine with non-S words to form compounds in H: 
ziladhi§ ‘district magistrate’ (A zila + S adhigfa). (There is rather greater 
freedom in the compounding of HU with P words: dak-xand etc.) 


63. Morphology 

Only rarely is the complex inflexional system of S apparent in HU, whose 
analytical use of ppns. to indicate case represents a wholesale simplification 
of the eight-case structure of the S paradigm. An example of the intrusion 
of S synthetic syntax into H is the rare and ultra-formal loan-usage of the S 
agentive termination -ena to form an adverb: rupena ‘in the manner (of)’, 
e.g. Sthayi rupena (alongside H sthayi rip se) ‘permanently’. 
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631. Gender 

Those nouns which are m. or f. in S generally retain their genders in HU 
(though there are exceptions to trip up the unwary), and the genders 
indicated by the formative affixes listed in 622 hold good. Neuter S nouns 
tend to become m. in HU, though not invariably. The characteristically f. 
-a ending of S (amba ‘mother’) is of course in marked contrast to the 
extended m. -@ ending of HU nouns and adj. (chota larka ‘little boy’). 
Numerous m./f. pairs on the model of Kanistha m. ‘younger brother’ / 
kanistha f. ‘younger sister’ are encountered; f. -ika endings often make 
diminutives, as pustika “*booklet’. 


632. Adjectives 

The S ptc. adj. in -ita (less commonly -ta, -na) is used in the more formal 
registers of H as a syntactic alternative to an ext. ptc. construction: S 
likhita for H likha hua/likhi hui (541). As generally, the inflexions of the S 
adj. are not carried through into H, which treats /ikhit as invariable. The 
ptc. adj. allows a very close rendering of E syntax, with its fondness for the 
verbal adj., and is therefore particularly common where E syntax is only 
thinly disguised by its H overlay. Further examples are datta ‘given’, krta 
‘done’, Siksita ‘educated’, jfiata ‘known’, thakita ‘fatigued’, sthapita 
‘established’, gata ‘gone, passed’, bhinna ‘different’. 

The only other feature to impinge extensively on H is the use of S 
comparatives and superlatives, formed by the suffixation of -tara and -tama 
respectively to the simple adj.: this usage exists alongside the much more 
common periphrastic comparative construction involving the ppn. se. 
Examples are uccatara ‘higher’, uttama ‘best’ and priyatama ‘dearest’, all of 
which are typically found in formal or formulaic contexts. 


633. Pronouns 

The only S pronoun to have currency in H is the reflexive svayam, which 
regularly replaces P xud (833) in formal contexts. Usually written with 
anusvar, it may alternatively be written with a full ma-kar + viram (61). 


64. Syntax 
Many of the characteristic features of HU syntax derive from S patterns, 
exemplified by the following sample: 


(a) a commenly-used past passive construction with the logical subject put 
into the instrumental case (with -ena ending) underlies the H agentive 
construction in which the logical subject is marked by ppn. ne. 


(b) periphrastic expressions circumventing the need for a verb ‘to have’ are 
common in S and appear in such HU expressions as mere do bhai hain “I! 
have two brothers’. 


(c) an important class of causative verbs in S is created by adding the suffix 
-aya to a strengthened verb root (i.e. one with a guna vowel): e.g. the verb 
darSayati ‘cause to see, show’ from root drs (cf. lengthening of stem in HU 
dekh-/dikha-). 


(d) the plural number is used for honorific register in both languages — as 
also in A, P, and old E. 
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(e) the relative clause constructions so characteristic of HU, with their 
associated preference for paratactic sentence construction, derive from S 
models. The HU relative pronouns and adverbs beginning j- (jo etc.) 
correspond to S equivalents in y- (ya- etc.), and have correlatives beginning 
t- as in dialects of H other than KhB; and anyone familiar with HU 
relative-correlative constructions and with the S enclitic adverb iva 
‘likewise, just so’ should be able to construe without difficulty the S motto 
of the Indian navy flagship Viraat: jalameva yasya balameva tasya ‘He who 
holds the ocean holds the power’. 

An extension of this list would give further but unnecessary evidence of 
the uncontentious fact that HU is derived from S. Yet though S syntax 
certainly determines many NIA patterns through historical descent, its 
direct influence is relatively small. In many ways P has had a more 
profound influence on the development of HU syntax than has S; and the S 
element of modern H prose is often a mask for underlying E patterns, just 
as the Viraat is in fact the superannuated HMS Hermes, refitted and 
recommissioned. 


7. The Arabic Component 


Whereas S, P and E have in their different ways directly affected the 
evolution of H and U, the influence of A has historically been more 
indirectly exerted through the large A component already built into P (21). 
The analysis of H thus hardly calls for elaborate distinctions between A 
and P items or compound PA forms, and it is customary to treat common 
words of A origin, e.g. kafi ‘quite’, kitab ‘book’, kursi ‘chair’, simply as 
belonging to the shared P component of HU. This approach is, however, 
quite inadequate for the proper understanding of U, in which the A 
component is immensely more prominent. The orthography of the U script 
itself continues to be heavily influenced by its A origins, several features of 
A grammar regularly appear in formal U styles, and it is above all the vast 
resources of the A lexicon which continue to provide U with the greater part 
of its learned and abstract vocabulary. Over half the words listed in the 
Urdu-English glossary at the end of this book, for instance, derive from A. 

It is thus hardly possible to appreciate literary U without some 
understanding of the structures of A. Since A is a Semitic language like 
Hebrew (cf. A salam = Hebrew shalom), these structures are quite different 
from the familiar Indo-European patterns shared by HU with S, P and E, 
and are dominated by the principle of modifying consonantal roots 
through prefixes, infixes and suffixes, both to form words and to indicate 
different grammatical forms. The idea of ‘writing’ is, for instance, regularly 
expressed in HU and S by some form of /ikh- or lekh-, but in A by the 
triliteral root KTB, which yields the following U nouns: 


KaTiB calligrapher 
KiTaB book 
KiTaBat calligraphy 
KuTuB books 
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(e) the relative clause constructions so characteristic of HU, with their 
associated preference for paratactic sentence construction, derive from S 
models. The HU relative pronouns and adverbs beginning j- (jo etc.) 
correspond to S equivalents in y- (ya- etc.), and have correlatives beginning 
t- as in dialects of H other than KhB; and anyone familiar with HU 
relative-correlative constructions and with the S enclitic adverb iva 
‘likewise, just so’ should be able to construe without difficulty the S motto 
of the Indian navy flagship Viraat: jalameva yasya balameva tasya ‘He who 
holds the ocean holds the power’. 

An extension of this list would give further but unnecessary evidence of 
the uncontentious fact that HU is derived from S. Yet though S syntax 
certainly determines many NIA patterns through historical descent, its 
direct influence is relatively small. In many ways P has had a more 
profound influence on the development of HU syntax than has S; and the S 
element of modern H prose is often a mask for underlying E patterns, just 
as the Viraat is in fact the superannuated HMS Hermes, refitted and 
recommissioned. 


7. The Arabic Component 


Whereas S, P and E have in their different ways directly affected the 
evolution of H and U, the influence of A has historically been more 
indirectly exerted through the large A component already built into P (21). 
The analysis of H thus hardly calls for elaborate distinctions between A 
and P items or compound PA forms, and it is customary to treat common 
words of A origin, e.g. kafi ‘quite’, kitab ‘book’, kursi ‘chair’, simply as 
belonging to the shared P component of HU. This approach is, however, 
quite inadequate for the proper understanding of U, in which the A 
component is immensely more prominent. The orthography of the U script 
itself continues to be heavily influenced by its A origins, several features of 
A grammar regularly appear in formal U styles, and it is above all the vast 
resources of the A lexicon which continue to provide U with the greater part 
of its learned and abstract vocabulary. Over half the words listed in the 
Urdu-English glossary at the end of this book, for instance, derive from A. 

It is thus hardly possible to appreciate literary U without some 
understanding of the structures of A. Since A is a Semitic language like 
Hebrew (cf. A salam = Hebrew shalom), these structures are quite different 
from the familiar Indo-European patterns shared by HU with S, P and E, 
and are dominated by the principle of modifying consonantal roots 
through prefixes, infixes and suffixes, both to form words and to indicate 
different grammatical forms. The idea of ‘writing’ is, for instance, regularly 
expressed in HU and S by some form of /ikh- or lekh-, but in A by the 
triliteral root KTB, which yields the following U nouns: 


KaTiB calligrapher 
KiTaB book 
KiTaBat calligraphy 
KuTuB books 
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muKaTaBat correspondence 
maKaTiB letters 
maKTuB letter 


It is worth noting that the A script is a much better guide in indicating the 
etymological connexion between these words than either Roman or Nagari 
spellings. The non-representation of short vowels, so confusing at the 
outset to most learners of U, is in fact rather well suited to writing A 
words, since the radical letters are thereby given greater prominence. 

Most A roots are of the triliteral type exemplified by KTB. Various 
special rules are involved when the root has identical consonants as second 
or third members, e.g. HQQ ‘right’, or involves one of the letters alif, vao 
or ye which double as vowels, e.g. FYD ‘benefit’. These are mentioned only 
in passing below, like the less common quadriliteral roots, e.g. TRJM 
‘translate’. It is the typical triliteral consonant roots which dominate A, 
and their commonest modified patterns which must first be grasped in 
understanding the A component of U. 


71. Phonology 

The A script was devised to record the sounds of classical A, whose 
phonemic contrasts are very different from the typical IA pattern of U. The 
casual notation of vowels, for instance, which is so characteristic a feature 
of the script, can be seen to be justified by the simplicity of the A vowel- 
system, which contrasts only 6 simple vowels (a a@ i 7 u u) with two 
dipthongs (aw ay). These can be easily indicated by the three vowel-letters, 
further supplemented where necessary, as in the sacred text of the Quran, 
by the three vowel-signs for a (A fatha, P zabar), i(A kasra, P zer), and u 
(A zamma, P pes). 

The distribution of the 28 consonant-phonemes is quite unlike the HU 
pattern, or indeed that of most Indo-European languages. The 
characteristic sound of A derives largely from the prominence of sounds 
produced from the throat, q, the glottal stop ’ written with hamzd, and the 
pharyngeal ‘ and A, plus the emphatic lateral series t ds z. Classical A also 
distinguishes the dental fricatives 0 6 as in E ‘thin’ and ‘then’. The contrasts 
indicated by the letters of the A alphabet may be represented schematically 


as: 
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The arrows indicate the assimilations already effected to fit the quite 
different phonology of P (81) which were carried over into U. The brackets 
indicate the process by which both A hamzé and ‘ain were first reduced to a 
glottal stop in P, then lost altogether in U as independent phonemes. 

By contrast, the syllabic structure of classical A is much closer to that of 
HU than S. There are no initial consonant-clusters, and only two-member 
medial clusters. It is, however, true that the loss in P and U of the final 
short vowels which play an important part in the grammar of classical A 
has resulted in a number of significant changes. These have been typically 
effected either by the insertion of epenthetic a, e.g. A gadr(u) > U gadar 
‘amount’, or by the simplification of doubled consonants, e.g. A haqq(u) > 
U hag ‘right’. 


711. Script 

While on the one hand the religious prestige of the A script has encouraged 
its adaptation by Muslims to write languages quite different in structure 
from A, on the other the continuing tradition of teaching a reading 
knowledge of the Quran has helped foster an adherence to Strictly A 
spelling-norms. This tension is reflected in the orthography of U, which 
takes little account of long-established phonetic assimilations when it 
comes to writing A loans. It is consequently the original pattern of A roots 
rather than the different rules of U phonology which determine the use of 
bari he vs. choti he, of toe vs. te, of se or svad vs. sin, or of zal, zvad or zoe 
vs. Ze in such spellings. Similar rules apply to the writing of ‘ain, realized as 
a consonant in U only in artificially Arabicized pronunciations as 
demanded e.g. in a maulvi’s sermon. 

The norms of A are also preserved in the special rules applied to the 
pronunciation of phrases involving the definite article a/- ‘the’. Further 
discussed below (741), these imply an assimilation of the final -/- to the 
sound of those consonants, technically called ‘sun letters’, which fall within 
the dotted lines on the diagram above (71). 

The historic divergence of the Meccan dialect spoken by the Prophet 
from the classical A norms which accorded full phonemic status to the 
glottal stop resulted in a rather complex set of rules for writing hamzd in A. 
Although well-established in U as a device for indicating sequences of 
vowels in native words, hamzé is consequently used somewhat erratically in 
U spellings. This is hardly surprising in view of the absence of the glottal 
stop in HU phonology. But it does result in frequent deviations from 
careful A spelling norms, e.g.: 

su‘ara poets 
No attempt has been made to standardize such doublets in the U passages 
of this book. 

In one other respect also, the A script was not quite able to do justice to 
its language. The characteristic termination of f. nouns and adjectives is in 
-d in independent and final position, but in -at before a following word. 
This equivocation was reproduced in A orthography by the ingenious 
device of placing the two dots of te over choti he so as to produce the 
compound character called ta marbutd. But the P preference for one or 
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other phonetic realization was given added point by the intrinsic HU 
distinction between -d as a characteristically m. marker in contrast to the 
typically f. implication of final -at. Hence the U distinction between such 
originally ambiguous A loans as: 


A idafa(t) f. increase; genitive 
U izafat f. genitive, izafat 
U izafa m. increase 


The compound ta marbutd only exists in the repertoire of U typographers 
to indicate careful spellings of derived forms from such A f. nouns, or f. 
nouns of central religious status. In both cases it is pronounced as ¢ in U, 


e.g.: 
dafatan adv. suddenly 
salwat f. prayer 


72. Lexicon 

Very many of the A words which had been transmitted to P were in turn 
handed on in India to become intrinsic parts of the shared HU word-stock. 
As already indicated, however, the long-established example of drawing 
from A followed by almost all writers of P prose was more than amply 
imitated by their South Asian successors in U. In this respect, the obvious 
historic influences exerted by the primacy of Quranic studies and the 
related disciplines of e.g. grammar and literary criticism have come to be 
profusely supplemented by the twentieth century emergence of A as a 
language of major world significance, whose purism in the devising of 
coined neologisms has come to exert an additional influence on 
contemporary U vocabulary. 

Across this very wide range of semantic areas, extending far beyond the 
obvious territory of Islamic vocabulary, loans from A are nevertheless 
typically concentrated in quite few grammatical categories. These above all 
consist of nouns, including adjectives, and those slots into which the 
grammatical structure of HU allows loan-nouns to fit so easily, 1.e. 
compound postpositions and phrase-verbs. The dictionaries will produce 
the A-derived verb gabilna ‘to accept’ from the A root QBL ‘precede, 
approve’, but a much more typical pattern of the grammatical distribution 
of its derivatives in U is indicated by the following list of common loans: 


OaBiL adj. capable 
maQBuL adj. popular 
OaBiLiyat f. ability 
maQBuLiyat f. popularity 

(se) QaBL ppn. before 

(ke) QaBiL ppn. worthy of 
maQBuL karna vt. to approve 
maQBuL hona vi. to be approved 
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721. Derived verbal forms 

The primary part of speech in A is not the ‘noun’ (ism), corresponding to 
both nouns and adjectives in HU, or the ‘particle’ (harf), embracing the 
miscellaneous categories of pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions 
and interjections, but the ‘verb’ (fi‘/) (10). The simplest vocalization of the 
root KTB 1s, after all, the verbal form KaTaBa ‘he wrote’: and it is this 
form which constitutes the head-word governing the arrangement of A 
dictionaries. 

As is well recognized by U authorities, however, it is the ism rather than 
the fi‘7 which dominates the pattern of A loans in U. Very many of these 
loans are to be assigned to derivatives of the complex system of the A verb, 
which far surpasses the simple model of HU dikhna ‘to be seen’, dekhna ‘to 
see’, dikhana ‘to show’, etc. Commonly used forms of the A verb, 
conventionally distinguished by Roman numerals, distinguish between e.g. 
I ‘simple verb’, II ‘intensive’, III ‘reciprocal’, IV ‘causative’, V ‘reflexive of 
II’, VI ‘reflexive of III’, VII ‘passive’, VIII ‘reflexive’, X ‘desiderative’. A 
long process of semantic specialization has done much to obscure these 
primary functions, but the formal links in the system do much to underly 
the etymological relationships between a great many of the A loans used in 


These loans are formally classified in terms of A grammar as verbal 
nouns (masdar) or as active or passive participles. The modifications of the 
root are best described in terms of the standard A paradigm-root F‘L ‘do’: 


verbal noun active ptc. passive ptc. 
I Fi'L etc. Fail maFuL 
II taF“iL muFa“iL muFa‘‘aL . 
II] muka‘aLa(t) muFaiL muFa‘aL 
IV iF’aL muF ‘iL muF‘aL 
V taFa‘‘uL mutaFa‘‘iL mutaFa‘‘aL 
VI taFa‘uL mutaFa‘iL mutaFa‘aL 
Vil inFi‘aL munFa‘iL munfa‘aL 
Vill iF tial | muFta‘iL muFta‘aL 
Xx istiF‘al mustaFiL mustaF aL 


While form I has very distinctive forms for the active and passive ptc., the 
derived forms rely for this distinction upon the contrast between -i- and -a- 
which is very weakly maintained in HU (513): and for this reason rather 
few such contrasts are preserved in U. 
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It is much more important to learn to recognize the correlations between 
the verbal nouns, typically beginning with the ‘servile’ syllables ta-, mu-, i-, 
in-, ist- and the corresponding ptc., typically an adj. in U, beginning with 
mu-, since such pairs are extremely common. The following examples 
illustrate such typical correspondences, whose connexion is seldom 


straightforwardly apparent from the alphabetical order of U dictionaries: 


verbal noun adj. ptc. 

I ‘iLM m. knowledge ‘aLiM m. scholar 
ma‘Lum adj. known 

II ta‘LiM f. education mu‘aLLiM m. instructor 
III muTaBaQat f. conformity muTaBiQ adj. conforming 

muTaLa‘a m. study muTaLi‘ adj. attentive 
IV iSLaM m. Islam muSLiM m. Muslim 
Vita‘aJJuB m. amazement muta‘a/JiB adj. amazed 
VI taFaVuT m. difference mutaFaViT adj. diverse 
VII inKiSaR m. humility munKaSiR adj. humble 
VIII iNtiZaR m. wait muNtaZiR adj. waiting 
xX  isti‘MaL m. use musta‘MaL adj. used 


It is to be noted that the nouns in the first column are normally m. in U, 
— except for the II form taf‘i/, which generates large numbers of f. nouns, and 
the variant of the III form in -at which is f. by rule. The overlap between 
adj. and m. nouns in the second column is of course entirely in line with the 
blurred distinction between these two grammatical categories in HU. 


722. Other Derived Forms 

Besides the patterns of the derived verbal forms, most nouns and adj. are 
formed by the same sort of modification of the verbal root. Nouns of place, 
for example, are indicated by the pattern maF“aL, as illustrated by such 
common loans (from the roots TB‘ ‘print’ and KTB) as: 


maTBa‘ m. press 

maKTaB m. mosque school 
The commonest ad}. pattern is Fa‘iL, e.g. 

JaDiD adj. modern, new 

QaDiM adj. ancient, old 


The corresponding abstract nouns are, however, less predictable in pattern 
than adj. of this form. Thus JiDDat f. ‘modernity, innovation’, vs. 
QaDaMat f. ‘antiquity’. 
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The great richness of vocabulary generated by all these patterns of root- 
modification allows A to dispense with the use of prefixes of the Indo- 
European type. Of the very few suffixes, by far the commonest ts -/, which 
converts a noun into an adj., and its extension -iyat, which converts the adj. 
into a f. abstract noun. U has many sets of this type, e.g. 


asl m. basis insan m. man 
asli adj. __—real insan! adj. human 
asliyat f. reality insaniyat f. humanity 


73. Morphology 

The grammatical inflexion of A is effected by the same devices as word- 
formation, i.e. both by modification of the root and by the addition of 
suffixes. Both features are present in the inflected forms of A nouns and 
adj. which are used in U. 


731. Gender 
Although A is a two-gender language like HU, there is no direct correlation 
of gender between A and HU because of the transmission of A loans 
through P, which resembles E in having no grammatical gender. So kitab, 
for instance, is m. in A but f. in HU. | 

The characteristic A f. suf. -a(t) appears in U either as -d m. or as -at f., 
e.g. izafa m. ‘increase’ vs. izafat f. ‘izafat’ (711). Only in a few pairs of 
animate nouns does the suf. -d indicate a f. in U, e.g. 


sahib m. Mr. sahiba f. Mrs. 
valid m. father valida f. mother 


732. Declension 

In classical A, the singular noun has three cases: nominative (nom.), 
accuSative (acc.), and genitive (gen.), distinguished by the three short 
vowels in pronunciation, though not usually in the script. There 1s also a 
distinction between definite forms, typically prefixed by the definite article 
al- ‘the’, and indefinite forms, indicated by tanvin: 


nom. al-kitabu the book kitabun a book 
acc. al-kitaba the book = kitaban a book 
gen. al-kitabi the book’s = kitabin a book’s 


The indefinite acc., written with fanvin and with alif (except after f. -at), 
appears in U in a number of common A loans, as a specialized adverbial 
suf., e.g.’ 


tagriban about fauran immediately 
dafatan suddenly  masilan for example 


Since U words do not end in short vowels, the endings of the definite 


cases are normally lost. The nom. -u is however preserved in many 
compound names and phrases borrowed from A (741). 
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733. Duals and Sound Plurals 

The dual number of classical A, used to indicate pairs, is represented in U 
only by a few fixed loans with the ending -ain, which are treated as p. 
nouns, e.g.: 


taraf f. side tarfain mp. both parties 
valid m. father validain mp. parents 


Most m. nouns in A have ‘broken’ plurals (734), as opposed to ‘sound’ 
plurals which are formed by the simple addition of endings to the s. The 
mp. ending -in is occasionally used in U (but suggests a high-flown style), 
for instance: | 


mandub m. delegate mandubin mp. delegates 


By contrast, A f. nouns regularly form ‘sound’ plurals, by changing the s. 
ending -d(t) to -at, and this pattern is very commonly followed in U, e.g.: 


jJazba m. feeling jJazbat mp. feelings 
rivayat f. tradition rivayat fp. traditions 
‘Imarat f. building ‘Imarat fp. buildings 
nazriya m. theory nazriyat mp. theories 


The gender of the p. in U is thus normally determined by that of the s. 


The sound p. suffix -at is also freely added in U to A nouns not ending in 
-at or -d, especially to abstract nouns, e.g.: 


\ 


asar m. effect asarat mp. effects 
thsas m. feeling thsasat mp. feelings 


Particularly free use of the ending -at is found in the debased officialese of 
legal documents, etc., where it may be added even to native HU words, 


e.g.: 
cauk!1 f. guard-post caukiyat fp. guard-posts 


Finally, in modern U, the suf. -iyat, technically the p. of the A abstract suf. 
-iyat (722), is used to form f. nouns indicating academic disciplines, e.g.: 


islam m. Islam islamiyat i, Islamic studies 
lisan f. language lisaniyat f. linguistics 


It is to be noted that the A endings -ain, -in, and -at do not permit the 
further addition of the HU obl. p. marker -on, e.g.: 


‘imarat buildings = ‘imaraten 
‘Imarat men inthe buildings = ‘imaraton men 
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734. Broken Plurals 

Most m. nouns in A have ‘broken’ plurals, formed by the same type of 
re-patterning of the radical letters as the numerous derived forms 
illustrated above (721-2). The contrast with the characteristic A f. sound 
plurals may be illustrated by such sets as: 


Sa‘iR m. poet Su‘aRa mp. poets 
SaiRG f. poetess Sa‘iRat fp. poetesses 


Many of the commonest patterns of these broken plurals are freely 
employed in written U in all but the most deliberately simple styles, and it 
is consequently essential to learn to recognize them. Collectively, they are 
formally treated in U in the same way as the sound plurals in -@t, i.e. their 
gender is normally the same as that of the s., which may be m. or f. in U 
(731), and they do not add -on in the obl. case. 


Some twenty types of broken-plural pattern can be exemplified from A 
loans in U, but the following seven patterns account for the great majority 
of examples. Since the form of the s. is seldom completely predictable from 
that of the p., the essential requirement is to learn to recognize just that a 
given pattern indicates a broken plural, rather than, e.g., a derived verbal 
form or an adj.: but the commonest forms of corresponding singulars have 
been indicated in the following descriptions. 


(a) aF“aL. 
This is the commonest of all broken-plural patterns for nouns of the 
basic types Fa‘L, Fa‘aL, Fi‘L, etc.: 


x 


SiR m. verse aS‘aR mp. verses 
‘aMaL m. action a‘MaL mp. actions 
LaFZ -m. word aLkaZ mp. words 


Other common examples from roots which do not have fully consonantal 
members (7), e.g. SM, SY’, WQT, include the following: 


ISM m. noun aSMa mp. nouns 

Sal f. things aSYa fp. things 

VaQT m. time aUuQaT mp. times 
(b) Fu‘uL. 


The next commonest of broken-plural patterns corresponding to nouns 
of the same basic s. types, e.g.: 


HaRF m. letter HuRuF mp. letters 
‘ILM m. science ‘uLuM mp. sciences 
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This pattern reveals the original structure of A ‘doubled’ roots as HQQ or 
XTT, where the s. has been simplified by the rule which forbids final 
doubled consonants in HU, e.g.: 


HaQ m. right HuQuQ mp. rights 
XaT m. letter XuTuT mp. letters 
(c) Fu‘aLa. 


This common pattern regularly denotes the p. of m. animate nouns. The 
writing of the final hamzd is a somewhat pedantic Arabicism in U, and is 
often omitted (711). There are two corresponding s. patterns. 

The commonest is the active ptc. Fa‘iL (721), e.g.: 


Sa‘iR m. poet Su‘aRa mp. poets 
TaLiB m. student TuLaBa mp. students 
‘aLiM m. scholar ‘uLaMa mp. scholars 


The other s. pattern is the typical adj. model Fa‘iL (722), e.g.: 


RaFiQ m. colleague RuFaQa mp. colleagues 
FaSiH m. orator FuSaHa mp. the eloquent 
(d) Fava‘iL. 


This pattern is reserved for the p. of inanimate nouns of the same active 
ptc. type Fa‘iL(d), e.g.: 


ZaBilTa m. rule ZavaBiT | mp. rules, grammar 
Qa‘iDa m. rule Qava‘iD mp. rules, grammar 
(ec) Fa‘aiL. 


This pattern is also reserved for the p. of inanimate nouns, but of the adj. 
type Fa‘iL(a), e.g.: 


ZaMiR f. pronoun ZaMaiR fp. pronouns 
VaSiLa m. resource VaSaiL mp. resources 
(f) maFa‘iL. 


This pattern is the standard broken p. for ali nouns whose s. has four 
consonants and which have a short vowel before the last consonant. These 
notably include the nouns of place following the pattern maF“aL (722), also 
maF'IL, e.g.: 

maJLiS f. organization maJaLiS fp. organizations 
maKTaB m. mosque school maKaTiB mp. mosque schools 


Nouns from quadriliteral roots also conform to this pattern, e.g.: 
TaRJuMa m. translation TaRaJiM mp. translations 
DaFTaR m. office DaFaTiR mp. offices 
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(g) maFa‘iL. 


This pattern is also reserved for nouns whose s. has four consonants, but 
also one of the long vowels a 7 u before the last consonant, e.g.: 


taFSiL f. detail. taFaSiL fp. details 
SuLTaN m. emperor SaLaTiN mp. emperors 
maZMuN m. theme maZaMiN mp. themes 


It is worth noting how the separate formal origins of the s. forms, whether 
the I passive ptc. mazmiin, the II verbal noun tafsi/, and the quadriliteral 
noun sultan are equally subject to the same formal rules of A in the 
formation of their broken plurals, as regularly used in U. 

All the A p. forms, whether sound or broken, which occur in the U 
passages are separately entered in the Urdu-English glossary, with the 
necessary citation of the corresponding s. forms. It is, however, to be noted 
that many common A loan-nouns in U can appear in all sorts of p. forms, 
since the native HU system is so regularly supplemented by recourse not 
simply to both the sound and broken formations of the A p., but also to 
the doublets occasionally permitted by the variety of A broken-plural 
patterns. Two examples of the triple choices thus sometimes available in U 
illustrate the possibilities: 


taFSiL f. detail taF SiLat fp. details 
taFSiLen fp. details taFaSiL fp. details 
TaLiB m. student TuLaBa mp. students 
TaLiB mp. students TaLaBa mp. students 


All six of these p. forms would be perfectly legitimate in contemporary 
written U: but — perhaps fortunately — most loans are able to generate 
only one realistic form of their A plural. 


735. Adjectives 

As in most inflected languages (including HU), the declension of the A adj. 
is considerably simpler than that of the noun. By the rules of A grammar, 
all adj. qualifying a f. noun must be put in their f. form, with the typical 
ending -a(t): and by a further peculiar rule of A, the same applies to the 
broken plurals of m. nouns, which are treated as f. in gender. Laboriously 
assimilated into the learned usage of P (which has no genders of its own), 
this rule is reflected in U only in a few set PA loans, e.g. agvam-e muttahida 
fp. ‘United Nations’, which uses the P izafat to link the (a)-type broken 
plural aqgvam of gaum ‘nation’ with the A f. form of the adj. muttahid 
‘united’. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees of the adj. marked by 
different suffixes in S, P and E (although not in HU), A has only a single 
intensive form. Called the ‘elative’, this is realized in the pattern aF“aL (f. 
Fu‘La, written with final ye), but is used in U only as an etymological 
source for separate lexical items, or for names, e.g.: 


KaSiR adj. numerous aK SaR adv. often 
SaGiR adj. _ less, small aSGaR m. Asghar 
SuGRa f. Sughra 
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74. Syntax 

Two types of compound A phrases are frequently used in U: and these are 
explained below. The frequency with which more complex A expressions 
are freely employed in many styles of U also makes it useful to have some 
understanding of the structure of the simple A sentence, which is quite as 
different from HU norms as are the characteristic processes of A word- 
formation and inflexion. 


741. Possessive Phrases 
The A possessive construction resembles the post-modifying pattern of E 
‘the rights of the child’, vs. the pre-modifying HU ka, e.g. U bacce ke huquq 
‘the child’s rights’. The construction is used to form a number of 
compound phrases in U usage, including both nouns (especially proper 
names) and adj. 

Its simplest form is illustrated by the elegant synonym for ‘wine’ 
favoured in classical U poetry: 


bintul-‘inab- f. the daughter of the grape 
The first noun bintu has the definite nom. ending [-u] (732). The second 
noun (technically in the genitive) is preceded by the definite article, which is 
elided in pronunciation with the preceding -u, although written in full as 


al-‘inab ‘the grape’. Exactly the same formal structure is found in the 
common A loan-phrases head by dar ‘place of’, e.g.: 


darul-hukumat m. capital (‘the place of the government’) 
darul-‘ulum m. university (‘the pee of the sciences’) 


The most frequent use of the construction is in the formation of many 
Muslim names, e.g.: 


abul-kalam m. Abul Kalam (‘the father of the word’) 
‘abdul-halim m. Abdul Halim (‘the slave of the Clement’) 
‘ainul-haq m. Ainul Haq (‘the eye of the Truth’) 


The same rule of elision applies to the numerous names ending in allah, 
e.g.: 

asadullah m. Asadullah (‘the lion of God’) 

farhatullah m. Farhatullah (‘the delight of God’) 


When the second noun begins with one of the ‘sun letters’ (71-711), the 
written /am is assimilated to this letter in pronunciation, e.g.: 


‘abdur-rahman m. Abdur Rahman (‘the slave of the Merciful’) 


The same rules of pronunciation apply to the adj. compounds formed by 
the use of this construction, e.g.: 


Jalilul-qadar adj. illustrious (‘glorious of worth’) 
‘azimus-sSan adj. splendid (‘great of glory’) 
vajibut-tark adj. to be eschewed (‘worthy of leaving’) 
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This adj. formation is so well-established in U that it can occasionally 
accommodate a non-A word, e.g.: 


sanskritul-asl adj. Sanskritic (‘Sanskrit of origin’) 


742. Prepositional Phrases 

Yet another contrast between HU and A syntax is furnished by the use of 
prepositions in A. Some of the commonest of these appear as the first 
members of loan-phrases in U, which are typically adverbial in sense, €.g.: 


bi- in, on ‘ala (‘alai) on 
baina between bis in 
hatta up to li- for 


These govern the genitive case in A, but the ending -i (732) is preserved in 
U only in the middle of possessive phrases. The only common example is: 


bismillah in the name of God 


The pronunciation and spelling of adv. phrases beginning with bi- 
demands somewhat careful attention. The written alif of the article is elided 
in pronunciation with bi-, which is joined to it in writing, and the ‘sun 
letter’ rule may also govern the pronunciation of the written lam, ¢.g.: 


bit-taxsis adv. especially (‘in the particular’) 
biz-zat adv. essentially (‘in the essence’) 
bil-kul adv. quite (‘on the whole’) 


li- ‘for’ is also joined to the following letter in writing: 
li-haza Cj. therefore (‘for this’) 


Other prepositions are written separately, but elisions of the article 
regularly occur in pronunciation, e.g.: : | 


bainal-aqvami adj. international (‘between the nations’) 


Those prepositions which end in a long vowel shorten this in pronunciation 
before the article, although they are written in full, e. g.: 


hattal-imkan adv. as far as possible (‘up to the possibility’) 
‘alal-‘umum adv. generally (‘on the general’) 

fil-jumla adv. overall (‘in the aggregate’) 

fil-hagqiqat adv. actually (‘in the reality’) 


fi ‘in’ is also the only A prepn. to have independent status in U, where it 
is used as a convenient synonym of E ‘per’, itself of course borrowed from 
Latin. It is freely used not only with A but also with P and even native HU 
words, e€.g.: 


fisal per year fi-sad percent 
fi Saxs perperson ff ghantd per hour 
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743. Arabic Sentence-structure 
The typical A sentence-order is verb-subject-object. A is thus classified as a 
VSO language, quite unlike P or HU, which are SOV languages, or 
English, which is an SVO language. Since the A sentences and expressions 
that commonly occur in U tend to be restricted to quite simple religious 
formulae, the full pattern seldom emerges. 

The placing of the verb first in the sentence or clause is, however, to be 
noted in such expressions as: 


a‘uzu billah I take refuge with God! 
insallah if God wishes! 
illa masallah except as God wishes! 


In the last two phrases the verb 5a ‘wish’ precedes the subject allah. 


A is also a language which favours nominal sentences, i.e. sentences 
without a verb, which would be expressed in languages like HU or E with 
some form of the verb ‘to be’. The commonest examples of all are: 


as-salamu ‘alaikum peace (be) upon you! 
va-‘alaikum as-salam and upon you (be) peace! 


A similar pattern is also found in negative sentences, beginning with the 
negative adv. /a ‘not’, e.g.: 


la haul va la quwvé illa billah 
(there is) no strength or power but through God! 


Note that such A phrases are conventionally distinguished in calligraphy 
by being written in the nasx script, as opposed to the nasta‘liq employed for 
U and P. Examples may be seen in the texts of 3, 6 and 13. 


8. The Persian Component 


The status for so long enjoyed by P as the premier language of Indo- 
Muslim civilization (12-21) continues to be reflected in the immense 
importance of the P component in U, particularly in vocabulary, in 
processes of word-formation, and in the syntax of many common types of 
phrase. Although the deliberate differentiation of H through Sanskritization 
has naturally resulted in a much lower prominence for its P component, a 
great many common P words, e.g. dost ‘friend’ or nan “flat bread’, continue 
to be used in all natural styles of H, many of whose syntactic structures 
also continue to be influenced by the underlying example of P. The P 
component of H is, in other words, of much greater significance than the 
minimal S component of U. 

The historic spread of P far beyond its homeland in the central Iranian 
province of Fars, which gave the language its name farsi, was surely due in 
large part to its intrinsic simplicity. If HU can be reasonably compared in 
terms of difficulty to prospective learners with Italian or Spanish, P is more 
like E. Having a remarkably straightforward phonemic system and nouns 
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without genders or cases, P must have proved even more readily acceptable 
in India thanks to its intrinsic character as one of the nearest cousins of the 
NIA group to which HU belongs. Several common words are identical, e.g. 
andar ‘inside’ or do ‘two’: and many more are obviously closely related, e.g. 
P cahar = HU car ‘four’. 

A general understanding of this intrinsic closeness between P and HU is 
taken for granted in the following paragraphs, which also assume a similar 
understanding of the status of P as a composite language that already 
incorporated many A elements before its transfer to India. Such elements 
are marked as ‘A’ where appropriate below. 


81. Phonology 

Like all languages long imported into alien speech-territory, the P of South 
Asia has come to assume a number of archaic and locally-determined 
features. The following descriptions of P are therefore to be understood as 
relating to Indo-Persian, which is quite as different from the modern P of 
Iran as Indian E is from the contemporary E of Britain or of the United 
States. 

This consideration applies particularly to the phonology of the vowels, 
where Indo-Persian has the same 10-term system as HU,i.c.aadijluiue ai 
o au, with an amalgamation in pronunciation of the common written final 
-@ with -a, and with the possibility of the final nasalization -n. This 
convenient congruence with IA norms has long been lost in standard 
Iranian pronunciation, and is one of the main reasons for the difficulties 
experienced by those South Asians who can still speak P in conversing with 
Iranians. ; 

While the 23-term system of consonantal phonemes is both simpler and 
much closer to HU than the characteristically Semitic pattern of the A 
consonants (71), the typically Iranian preference for fricatives — as 
opposed to the IA distinction of aspirated consonants (51) — is notably 
different from HU. Features to notice in the following table, therefore, 
include — besides the g imported from A — both the way in which the 
oddly assorted A series of ‘simple’ plosive consonants is filled out by the P 
phonemes g c p, which demanded intrinsic modifications of the A alphabet 
to write P, and the very full set of fricative consonants, demanding only the 
addition of a letter to write Z to the A alphabet, but to be transferred only 
with some difficulty to the norms of IA pronunciation so accurately 
reflected in the Nagari writing-system (511). For the sake of clarity, the 
table disregards the A letters already assimilated to P phonemes (71): 


od ark & C =—t “= Pp 
se w j 4d — b 
Yon ( m 
z x as us a a 
& & Zz py gy V 
e h o Y gr 
oe 
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The syllabic structure of P is quite close to that of A: in this respect it 
resembles HU rather than S. There are no initial clusters, and no medial - 
clusters of more than two members, nor any final short vowels. Two- 
member final consonant-clusters are, however, very common: these are 
easily assimilated to HU norms when the first member is a sibilant, e.g. 
dost ‘friend’, somewhat more awkwardly when it is a distinctively P 
fricative, e.g. daraxt ‘tree’, liable to be pronounced by speakers careless of 
proper U usage as e.g. darakhat. 


811. Script 
Apart from the addition of letters to write the P phonemes p c Z g absent 
from A phonology, which subsequently provided the model for the 
addition to the alphabet of modified characters to write the U phonemes t d 
r, the A script proved intrinsically quite well adapted to the writing of P. 
Subsequent phonetic changes have resulted in only a few historically 
determined ambiguities in the spelling of P loan-words in U, notably the 
redundant writing of vao after initial xe, e.g.: 


xud pr. self xus adj. happy 


These historical spellings continue to reflect the long-obsolete pronunci- 
ations xwad and xwas, cf. U xwab ‘dream’. 

The A script also had to be adapted to record that most characteristic of 
P constructions, the izafat -i which is normally pronounced in Indo-P and 
U as -e (841), and so written in Nagari where it occurs in P phrases in H. U 
spelling-rules for the izafat are adapted from P, and may be summarized as 
follows: . 


(a) after a consonant, the optional writing of zer is regularly reproduced 
in the text of the U passages in this book, e.g.: 


barr-e sagir m. subcontinent 
gaid-e a‘zam m. ‘Great Leader’, i.e. Jinnah 


(b) after final -d or -7, the standard P and U notation of hamzd over he or 
ye is followed, e.g.: 


sarmaya-e alfaz m. stock of words, vocabulary 
vadi-e sindh f. the Indus Valley 


(c) after final -@ or -u, the standard U practice of writing bari ye after 
hamza is observed, e.g.: 


darya-e sindh m. the River Indus 
urdu-e mu‘alla f. the Exalted Camp 


Finally, while the A script is admirably suited to indicate the Semitic 
process of root-modification, it copes much less well with long 
polysyllables of the kind which result from the Indo-European preference 
for word-formation through compounds. Hence the practice of breaking 
such compounds into their constituent elements in P and U orthography, 
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e.g.: 
P_ kitab-faros m. bookseller 
S  janam-bhim f. birthplace 
E taip-raitar m. typewriter 


82. Lexicon 

The close genetic relationship between the Iranian and the IA groups 
within Indo-European, illustrated by the obvious similarity between many 
pairs of P and HU words (8), is to be seen in such etymological rules as 
that which establishes the correspondence of Iranian h- St- d with IA s- -pt- 
dh, hence: 


Phaft num. seven = S sapta>HU sat num. seven 
Phind m. India = S sindhu> HU sindh m. Indus, Sind 


Except in the language of classical P poetry (in its turn largely 
transferred to U poetry), however, it must be remembered that this native P 
vocabulary tends to be outweighed by the huge numbers of A borrowings 
and the many composite PA forms developed therefrom. P also 
incorporates a few loan-words from Turkish, some of which have been 
transferred to HU, e.g. the name urdu itself, gull ‘porter’, or gainci 
‘scissors’, besides the agentive suf. -c7 found in bavarci ‘cook’ or tabalci 
‘tabla-player’. 

But P is extremely rich in native processes of word-formation, through 
the use of prefixes, suffixes, and compounds. In this respect, P is quite 
comparable to S (62), although it lacks the archaic S features of sandhi or 
guna and vrddhi. U therefore draws upon the rich resources of P word- 
formation in the same way that H does upon those provided by S, to make 
up for the meagre patterns provided by the native HU component (523). 
Not only have great numbers of P and PA derivative forms been 
historically assimilated into U, but it is also P patterns of word-formation 
which are chiefly relied upon in the coinage of U neologisms calqued upon 
Eo €.25 


taraqq!-pazir adj. developing (‘progress-receiving’) 
taraqqi-yafta adj. developed (‘progress-found’) 
gair-taraqqi-yafta adj. undeveloped (‘non-progress-found’) 


821. Prefixes 

Although P prefixes function in the same way as those of S (621) in the 
formation of derivatives, typically converting a noun into an adj., most of 
them also have an independent status in the language as adj., adv., or 
prepn. (843). The commonest P pref. include: 


(a) ba- ‘with’, typically the opposite of (c) be-: 
A qa‘ida m. rule ba-qa‘ida adj. regular 
A murad f. desire ba-murad adj. as wished for 
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(b)  bad- ‘bad’, typically the opposite of (d) xub- or (e) xus-: 
A tamiz f. manners bad-tamiz adj. rude 
A surat f. form bad-surat adj. ugly 
(c) be- ‘without’, one of the commonest negative pref.: 
A qa‘ida m. rule be-qa‘ida adj. irregular 
kar m. work be-kar adj. unemployed 
(d) xub- ‘good’: 
A surat f. form xub-surat adj. beautiful 
(e) xus- ‘happy, nice’ (cf. S su- 621u): 
bu f. smell xus-bu f. fragrance 
A gismat f. fortune xus-gismat adj. fortunate 
(f) A gair- ‘other’, very common in the sense of E ‘un-’: 
A mutavazi adj. balanced gair-mutavazi adj. unbalanced 
A matlub adj. desired gair-matlub —_adj._ undesired 
(g) kam- ‘less’: 
zor m. strength kam-zor adj. weak 
A sin m. age kam-sin adj. young 
(h) A /@- ‘not’, another common negative pref.: 
A sani adj. second la-sani adj. unequalled 
A ta-‘avun m. cooperation /a-ta‘avun m. non- 
cooperation 
(i) na- ‘not’, with be- the commonest negative pref.: 
gavara adj. pleasant na-gavar adj. unpleasant 
A vaqif adj.acquainted  na-vaqif adj. unacquainted 
(j) ham-‘co-, con-’ (cf. S sama- 621s): 
A ma‘ne mp. meaning ham-ma‘ne adj. synonymous 
A vatan m. country ham-vatan m. compatriot 


Although the independent status of many of these pref. blurs their 


distinction from the P compounds of the bahuvrihi type (825c), the 


frequency with which e.g. xus- or kam- are used in word-formation makes 


it sensible to treat them under this heading. 


822. Suffixes 


A great number of suffixes are simply inbuilt into P, in the sense that they 
exist in several words without generating new forms: this type of bound suf. 
is of course equally characteristic of HU (522). P examples include: 


(a) -ar, used to form f. nouns from verbal roots: 
raft- going raftar f. 
guft- talking guftar f. 
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(b)  -isS, a very common alternative to (a): 


amez- mixing amezis f. mixture 
kos- trying kosis f. effort 
Other such bound suf. are used to derive adj. from nouns, e.g.: 
(c) -mand: 
danis f. wisdom danis-mand adj. _ intellectual 
hos f. sense hos-mand adj. sensible 


Besides such numerous bound suf., there is also a smaller number of P. 
suf. which continue to generate derived words in U. These fall into two 
formal classes, the first serving to generate adj., the second nouns. The 
commonest adj. suf. are: 


(d) -and, added to both nouns and adj. to generate fresh forms, often 
patterned on E ‘-ly, -ical, -al’, e.g.: 


dost m. friend dostana adj. friendly 
A Sa‘ir m. poet Sa‘irana adj. poetical 
A falsafi adj. philosophic falsafiyanda adj. philosophical 


(ce) -d, an adj. extension with various functions in U, including 
semantic differentiation, e.g.: 


A maujud adj. present maujuda adj. current 


\ 


This P -d@ is, however, most frequently used in U to distinguish adj. not so 
much in meaning as in their use as qualifiers before a noun, e.g. mugarrara 
vaqt par ‘at the appointed time’, vs. the predicative vagt mugarrar ho gaya 
‘the time was appointed’. The suf. is to be distinguished from the 
graphically identical -d which marks the f. of the A adj. (735). 


(f) -7, the exceedingly common adj. suf. which P shares with A, and 
which consequently marks huge numbers of adj. in U: 


berun adv.outside beruni adj. external 
pakistan m. Pakistan pakistani adj. Pakistani 


Nouns ending in -@ produce adj. with the written ending -a/: 
A suba m. province subal adj. provincial 
A ‘ilaqa m. locality ‘tlaqal adj. local 
The commonest suf. of the second class, used to generate nouns, is 


formally identical: 


(g) -/, the standard marker of abstract nouns derived from P adj., in U 
equivalent in function with the extended A -iyat (722): 


bihtar adj. better bihtari f. welfare 
xub adj. good xubi f. excellence 
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Adj. ending in -d@, whether this is intrinsic or determined by the addition of 
the suf. (e) -@, regularly follow this pattern with the special termination 
-agl: | 


Saista adj. cultured Saistag! f. culture 
PA maujuda adj. current maujudag! f. currency, 
presence 


This nominal suf. -7 is applied in U with complete freedom to derived adj. 
of all types, whether formed by prefixation (821) or the suffixation of P 
verbal elements (823): 


PA taragqi-yafta adj.developed _taraqqi-yaftagi f. development 
PA xus-uslub adj. elegant xus-uslubi f. elegance 


Other P nominal suf. are more specialized in function, e.g.: 
(h) -dan m. or -dani f. ‘receptacle for’: 

A qalam f. pen galam-dan m. pen-case 
HU nas m. snuff nas-dani f snuff-box 


(i) -zada m. ‘son of’: 


A navvab m. prince navvab-zad@ sm. _soprrinceling 
This in turn produces the U suf. -zadi f. ‘daughter of’: 
Sah m. king Sah-zadi f. —_ princess 


(j) -stan m. ‘home of’ (= S -sthan): 
pak adj. pure pakistan m. Pakistan 
hindu m. Hindu hindustan m. India 


(k) -gah f. ‘place of: 
A dars m. teaching dars-gah f. college 
dast m. hand dast-gah f. grasp 


While many other P nominal suf. may be distinguished in U, it is often 
hard to place them in a formally separate compartment from P compounds 
of the karmadharaya type (825b), given their additional status as 
independent words, e.g. xanda m. ‘drawer’, besides numerous suf. uses as in 
dak-xana ‘post office’ or ‘ajaib-xana m. ‘museum’. 


823. Verbal suffixes 

The P pref. and suf. types so far described for U largely overlap with the S 
types so actively employed in H (621-2). U also, however, makes much use 
of a special type of P suf., those derived from the P verb (834). 

Although P verbs are often closely related to their HU opposite numbers 
in etymology and conjugation, their main parts are differently classified. 
Most HU verbs follow the regular model of ana ‘to come’, from which the 
stem a@- and the past ptc. aya can be regularly derived: only a few follow the 
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pattern of jana ‘to go’, with the regular stem /a- but the irregular past ptc. 
gaya ‘gone’. The P verb is rather different, since the inf. is formed from the 
past stem ending in -d- or -t-, e.g. dmadan ‘to come’, past ptc. amadé 
‘came’, or raftan ‘to go’, past ptc. raftd ‘gone’: and, like the majority of 
common P verbs, these form their present tenses from irregular bases, a- 
‘coming’ and rau- ‘going’. It is these ‘present-stems’, sometimes matched by 
the corresponding past ptc., which furnish the majority of the P verbal 
suffixes in active use in U. 

From the 50-odd P verbs so used in compound U nouns and adj., the 
following commonest examples may be cited as illustrations of typical 
word-building formations. 


(a) pasandidan ‘to approve’, pres. stem pasand- used in U to 
represent E ‘-ive, -ist’: 
A taragqi f. progress taraqq!- 
pasand adj. progressive 
A dahsat f. terror dahsat- 
pasandi f. terrorism 
(b) dastan ‘to have’, pres. stem dar- very commonly used in U as a 
simple adj. suf., with the f. derivative -dari: 
A tamiz f. manners tamiz-dari f. discretion 
xus-bu f. fragrance xus-bu-dar adj. fragrant 
(c) danistan ‘to know’, pres. stem dan-, not to be confused with the 
‘receptacle’ suf. -dan (822h): 
A ‘arabi f. Arabic ‘arabi-dan adj. Arabic- 
knowing 
farsi f. Persian farsi-dani f. knowing 
Persian 
A qadar f. worth gadar-dan m. patron 
(d) didan ‘to see’, with the quite irregular pres. stem bin-: 
Jahan m. world jJahah-dida adj. experienced 
dur adv.far dur-bin m. telescope 
(e) malidan ‘to rub’, pres. stem mal-: 
pa m. foot pa-mal adj. trampled 
ru m. face ru-mal m. handkerchief 
gos m. ear gos-mall f. punishment 


(f) yaftan ‘to find’, pres. stem yab-: 
A taraqqi f. progress taraqqi-yafta adj. developed 
dast m. hand dast-yab adj. obtainable 
kam m. desire kam-yab adj. successful 
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824. Numerals 

The lower P numerals, whose etymological relationship to their HU 
counterparts has been indicated above (82), are very frequently used in U 
where E favours a Roman numeral, e.g. ‘George VI’, ‘volume II’, etc., 
exactly as H favours the use of S numerals in similar contexts (624). This is 
particularly true of the P ordinals, formed with the suf. -um: 


Cardinals Ordinals 
I yak A avval 
Il do dovum 
Ill se | sivvum 
IV cahar caharum 
bg panj panjum 
VI KY RY sisum 
VII haft haftum 
VIII hast hastum 
IX nuh nuhum 
X dah dahum 


The established A loan avval ‘first’ is sometimes supplemented, e.g. in king- 
lists, by the following A ordinals sani ‘second’, salis ‘third’, rabi‘ ‘fourth’, 
xamis ‘fifth’, etc. 

Higher numerals are seldom encountered, oe for the standard hazar 
‘thousand’. 


825. Compounds 

The formal categories into which S compounds are slotted (625) are less 
tidily applied to the classification of P compounds, given the overlap with 
the various types of derivatives formed by the prefixes and suffixes 
described above (831-3). 


(a) dvandva-compounds are effectively replaced in P by phrases joined 
with the copula o ‘and’ (842), e.g. xusi o gam ‘joy and sorrow’, vs. S 
sukha-duhkha. 


(b) Most P words that might be assigned to the tatpurusa category may 
equally be treated as suffixed derivatives (822). But the dvigu-type, whose 
first element is a P numeral, is well represented in compounds also 
incorporating P, HU, or A components, e.g.: 


Pa Pp cahar-samba m. Wednesday (‘day 4’) 
P+ HU _ se-pahar m. afternoon (‘watch 3’) 
PFA yak-tarfa adj. one-sided 


(c) bahuvrihi-compounds of various types, though similarly hardly 
distinct from many pref.-formations (821), yield many P adj., e.g.: 
PA pur-faida adj. edifying (‘full of benefit’) 
P zabar-dast adj. overwhelming (‘upper-handed’) 
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83. Morphology 

While P is historically much richer than HU in resources for word- 
formation, it is much simpler in grammatical structure. It is therefore 
possible to treat the substantial influence of morphologically-derived P 
forms on U, also far from negligible in H, in terms of lexically conditioned 
items. 


831. Nouns 

P nouns have no distinction of gender, and virtually none of case (unless 
the object-marker -ra is treated as synonymous with the HU ppn. ko). 
There are two types of p., both of which appear only in the most formal U 
styles: 


(a) -an for animate nouns: 
danismand m. intellectual danismandan mp. intellectuals 
A ‘agqil m. wise man ‘aqilan mp. the wise 


The p. of animate P nouns ending in -d appears as -agan: 
bacca m. child baccagan mp. children 


(b) -ha for inanimate nouns: 
A kitab f. book kitab-ha fp. books 


This p. ending is more frequently used in adv. phrases in U, and may be 
added therein to HU nouns: 


bar f. time bar-ha adv. time after 
time 
HU baras m. year baras-ha adv. year after 
baras year 
hazar num. thousand hazar-ha adv. thousands of 


As the last example shows, this P -ha is often used as a learned equivalent 
of the specialized functions of the HU obl. p. -on, e.g. hazaron ‘thousands 
of’. : 


832. Adjectives 
Although simple P adj. do not decline, they share with E the regular 
pattern of a comparative form in -tar ‘-er’ and a superlative in -tarin ‘-est’. 
The commonest examples in U are: 

xub good bih-tar better bih-tarin best 


bad bad bad-tar worse bad-tarin worst 
Since HU lacks any mark of distinction between the comparative and 


superlative degrees, such P adj. forms tend to be treated in U as intensives 
of the same type as the single A elative degree (735). 
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The P comparative suf. -tar thus generates a few intensive adv. in U, e.g.: 
A ziyada adv. more ziyada-tar adv. mostly 
kam adv. less kam-tar adv. seldom 


The P comparative construction employs the prepn. az which is directly 
comparable to the HU ‘ppn. se ‘from, than’ but also involves the use of the 
comparative suf. -tar, e.g. the equivalent renderings of the tag ‘the excuse is 
worse than the sin’: 


P ‘uzr bad-tar az gunah ast 
U ‘uzr gunah se bura hai 


833. Pronouns 

While the general rule of comparative linguistics which states that 
languages are seldom influenced in such basic components as pronouns by 
other languages is almost universally true, the profound influence of P 
upon U is illustrated by such completely assimilated pronominal loans as 
xud ‘self for HU ap, cand or PA ba‘z for HU ko! ‘some’, and the P har 
‘every’ in har koi or har kuch for HU sab koi ‘everyone’ or sab kuch 
‘everything’. 

Otherwise, the organization of personal pronouns in P is very similar to 
that of HU, although the genuine 3rd person s. pr. o ‘he, she, it’ exists in P 
alongside the frequently employed demonstratives an (= HU vo) ‘that’ and 
in (= HU ye) ‘this’. 


834. Verbs 

The conjugation of P verbs is determined by the basic contrast between the 
pres. and the past stem (823). Although personal forms of the P verb 
seldom appear in U except in set loan-tags, it 1s useful to have a picture of 
the basic paradigms, as illustrated by the common verb dadan ‘to give’, 
pres. stem dih-: 


dihand4 pres. ptc. giving dada past ptc. given 
mi-diham Is. I give dadam Is. Igave 
mi-dihi 2s. you give dadi 2s. you gave 
mi-dihad 3s. he gives dad 3s. he gave 
mi-dihim Ip. we give dadim lp. we gave 
mi-dthid 2p. you give dadi 2p. you gave 
mi-dihand 3p. they give dadand 3p. they gave 


Apart from their function as suffixes in word-formation (823), verbal 
stems appear independently in a few common U nouns, e.g. the doublets 
Just-ju f. ‘search’ and guft-gu f. ‘conversation’. 

The participles have a certain artificial independence in the most 
Persianized styles of U, e.g. in‘am-dihanda ‘prize giver’ for the inf. ptc. in‘am 
dene-vala, but are more genuinely restricted to a number of common adj. 
loans. The pres. ptc. has the ending -indad after vowel-stems, e.g. ainda 
‘coming’, used in U as an adj. ‘next’: cf. the P phrase from the Pakistani 
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national anthem pakistan paindad bad ‘may Pakistan endure!’. (The 3s. bad 
‘may it be!’ also occurs in the common HU expression mubarak-bad 
‘congratulations!’ Another specialized P 3s. is the HU adv. Sayad 
‘perhaps’.) 

Many P past ptc., ending in -da@ or -td, appear as adj. in U, e.g. Saista 
‘cultured’, guzastd ‘past, last’, besides such compounds as pas-manda 
‘backward’ or in‘am-yafta ‘prize-winning’. The past ptc. raftd ‘gone’ is used 
as an adv. in U rafta rafta ‘gradually’. 


84. Syntax 

If P resembles S in its rich patterns of word-formation, it is more like E not 
only in the simplicity of its morphology, but also in the apparent simplicity 
of its syntax, several of whose most characteristic phrasal constructions are 
regularly used in U. More generally, the continuing overt debt of U to P is 
directly reflected in many features of U syntax: and the same patterns 
continue to characterize H syntax also, even if P words may have been 
replaced by S loans. 


841. Izafat Phrases 

Rules for writing the izafat -e in the U script are explained above (811). In 
meaning, the izafat has two principal functions in P: the indication of a 
possessive relationship between two nouns, or the qualification of a noun 
by an adj. In both types, the P word-order is the reverse of the comparable 
HU constructions. 

Izafat phrases of noun + noun correspond to those linked by ka in HU, 
e.g. surafa-e lakhnau mp. ‘the gentlemen of Lucknow’ for /akhnau ke surafa. 
Although formally of this type, phrases headed by the PA ahil-e ‘people of 
are effectively used as compounds in U, e.g. ahl-e zaban mp. ‘native 
speakers’, or ahi-e magrib mp. ‘Westerners’. 

Izafat phrases of noun + adj. similarly follow the reverse order of words 
from HU, e.g. zamand-e daraz m. ‘a long time’, vs. lamba vaqt. Many izafat 
phrases of this type also are effectively used as compounds in U, e.g. barr-e 
sagir m. ‘subcontinent’, from A barr ‘continent’ + A sagir ‘small’. 

A third possibility provided by the flexible izafat is the linkage of adj. + 
noun, e.g. sar-garm-e safar ‘actively embarked on the journey’: but this is 
less common than the two main types. The frequency with which izafat 
phrases are employed is one of the most obvious indicators of a Persianized 
style in U, whose heaviest varieties may occasionally resort to phrases of 
more than two members, e.g. ahl-e zaban-e lakhnau ‘the native speakers of 
Lucknow’. 


842. Copular Phrases 
The P copula o tends to be restricted in U to a number of common phrases 
which effectively function as compounds of fresh meaning, e.g.: 


ab o hava f. climate (‘water & air’) 
amad o raft f. traffic (“coming & going’) 
nasv o numa f. development (‘growth & production’) 
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843. Prepositional Phrases 

Like A, but unlike HU, P has prepositions. These frequently appear as the 
first members of loan-phrases in U, typically adverbial in sense, just like the 
A prepositional phrases (742). The commonest simple P prepositions 
include: 


(a) az ‘from, than’: 
az sar-e nau afresh (‘from a new head’) 
kam az kam at least (‘less than less’) 


Compare the HU synonyms nae sire se and kam se kam. 


(b) ba- ‘by, with’, to be distinguished from A [bi-] ‘in, on’ (742), but 
similarly often written together with the following word: 


ba-xubi well (‘with excellence’) 
ba-rah-e rast directly (‘by the straight path’) 
roz ba-roz day by day 


The last type of reduplicated adv. phrase gives rise to fresh formations 
incorporating native HU words, e.g. the HU synonym din ba-din ‘day by 
day’, or pirhi ba-pirhi ‘generation by generation’. 


(c) bar ‘on’: 
bar-pa afoot (‘on foot’) 
bar-zaban by heart (‘on the tongue’) 


(d) dar ‘in’: 
dar asl in fact 
dar miyan in between 


844. Compound Prepositions 

Besides these simple prepositions, comparable in number to the small HU 
set ka, ko, tak, par, men, se, P has a large number of compound 
prepositions. 

Typically linked to the following noun by the possessive izafat, these may 
be simple words, e.g. manind-e or misl-e ‘like’, or compounds introduced by 
a simple prepn., e.g. ba-ja-e ‘in place of’, ba-taur-e ‘by way of, bar-xilaf-e 
‘in opposition to’, bar-vazn-e ‘on the pattern of’. 

In older U prose, such compound prepositions are frequently 
encountered, either in their purely P form with the izafat, or as prepositions 
without the izafat but with ke written after the noun. The modern 
preference for full loan-translations as ppn. headed by ke or ki thus took 
some time to become fully established. The process may be illustrated by 
successive versions of the phrase ‘like other poets’: 


manind-e sa‘iran-e digar (P) 
manind aur Sa‘iron ke (older U) 
aur Sa‘iron ki manind (modern U) 
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Although the intrinsic formation of compound postpositions is native to 
the NIA component of HU, a great many individual items have been 
transferred from P compound prepositions by this somewhat roundabout 
route. Direct loan-translations in U have often been further adapted in H 
by the substitution of S loans, e.g. P ba-taur-e > U ke taur par > H ke 
prakar ‘by way of, like’, or P gabil-e > U ke qabil > H ke yogya ‘worthy 
of. 

A few P prepositions are compounded with az ‘from’ instead of the 
linking izafat, e.g. pes az ‘before’. This may account for the exclusive U 
preference for se pahle, vs. the possibility of ke pahle in H. 


845. Phrase-verbs 

In exactly the same way as H and U have adapted their modern loans from 
E to function as verbs by the addition to nouns and adjectives of karna or 
hona, e.g. telifon karna ‘to telephone’ or pas hona ‘to pass’, so too did P 
expand the relatively small stock of its native verbal stems by adding 
kardan ‘to do’ or Sudan ‘to become’ to great numbers of A loan-nouns and 
adj. Although it is not always possible to determine the order of historical 
priority, the influence of P in the development of many HU phrase-verbs is 
certainly often comparable to that described above for compound ppn. sets 
(844), e.g. P razi kardan > U razi karna > H santust karna ‘to satisfy’, 
similarly P razi sudan > U razi hona > H santust hona ‘to be satisfied’. 


846. Sentence-structure 

In terms of its typical sentence-structure, P is much closer to HU than to E 
or A (743), since it has the order SOV. Historically, however, P was 
developed much earlier than either H or U as a language of high culture 
and official administration, and the intrinsic resources of its syntax were 
correspondingly developed to meet the requirements of formal written 
expression. It is for this reason that the P component of HU extends 
beyond the familiar loan-categories of nouns and adj. to embrace not only 
compound postpositions and phrase-verbs or adv. and intj. like Sayad 
‘perhaps’ and kas ‘if only!’, but also the conjunctions which form the basic 
link-elements in the structure of the complex HU sentence. 

The native HU preference is for the linking of clauses in parallel 
parataxis, e.g. jo..., vo... or jab..., to..., and for the linking of sentences 
through the enclitic particles bhi or to (54). More sophisticated clause 
linkages are largely expressed in U by the use of P loan-conjunctions, 
whose syntactic function is exactly reproduced in H by S substitutions. 

The basic P conjunction is ki ‘that’, equally used in U and H to introduce 
reported direct speech. It also appears in many P compound conjunctions 
used in U, e.g. balki ‘but rather’, ba-vujude-ki ‘in spite of, ta-ki ‘so that’, 
cunki ‘since’, not to speak of the familiar HU kyonki ‘because’. The P 
marker -ci functions similarly in the formation of cunanci ‘accordingly’, or 
the extension of P agar ‘if to form agarci ‘although’, exactly synonymous 
in U with halanki. Although H yadi ‘if and yadyapi ‘although’ are 
impeccably S in appearance, they are better understood as deliberately 
introduced loan-conversions from the P conjunctions, preserved in U, 
which did so much to facilitate the officialese of the Mughal chanceries. 
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The history of English in South Asia since the mid-eighteenth century is in 
many ways remarkably similar to the preceding role of Persian from the 
thirteenth century until after 1800. Both languages are of Indo-European 
origin, both grammatically rather simple, both initially implanted as 
colonial media in the Indo-Aryan territory of Hindi-Urdu, both then 
eagerly cultivated locally. The double process of adoption and adaptation 
which once led Indo-Persian to emerge as a fossilized variant of High Urdu 
(and the tacit formulation of its Sanskritized rival) was largely repeated. 
‘Indian English’ is as immediately a target for simple fun from a British 
perspective as the Persian of Delhi once was to the nice critics of Shiraz: 
and the contemporary Hindi of India or the official Urdu of Pakistan are 
hardly to be savoured without an awareness of the process which has 
fostered their emergence as twin look-alikes of the English of the Raj, to 
whose deliberate replacement so much of the energies of the architects of 
Independence was once dedicated. 


91. Phonology 

E contrasts quite sharply with HU, both in the phonemic distribution of 
vowels and consonants, and in syllabic structures. Although equally Indo- 
European, E is thus much further removed from HU than P. 

It is assumed that users of this book will be familiar with the complex 
system of E vowel-phonemes (often involving dipthongal realizations), and 
the many consequent simplifications involved in the pronunciation and 
spelling of E loans in HU. Attention need only be drawn to the 
amalgamation of three E phonemes, i.e. /0/ as in ‘lorry’, /o:/ as in ‘law’, 
with /a:/ as in ‘laugh’, yielding HU a in Jari, 1a and Jaf and a similar 
realization of all the vowels except the last in the phrase pal skats last naval 
‘Paul Scott’s last novel’. 

Although E consonant-phonemes are more simply organized, HU 
adaptations sometimes involve slightly confusing transfers. These are best 
understood by reference to the following table of E phonemes: 


ng (//) 
th (/0/) 
th (/8/) 
S 
zh (/3/) 


Z 
r 
l 


The E contrast between /v/ and /w/ is notoriously difficult for HU 
speakers, for most of whom E ‘very wide vowel’ is an impossible tongue- 
twister; the problem is exacerbated for those speakers prone to substituting 
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b for v in stressed positions. Other problems concern the sibilant fricatives. 
‘Bridges’ is quite difficult for many H-speakers who lack the contrast 
between j and z, while ‘pleasures’ is unattainable for all but the most 
sophisticated U-speakers who carefully distinguish Z and z. The varying 
realisation of E ‘s’ as /s/ or /z/ depending on position causes much 
confusion, as in the spelling mises for ‘Mrs’. 

The de-aspiration of the E consonant sounds /k/, /ch/, /t/ and /p/ is 
quite marked in HU pronunciations of loans such as kar ‘car’, carc 
‘church’, taip ‘type’ and pin ‘pin’. The first of these examples also 
demonstrates the universal HU tendency to realize the full phonetic value 
of final ‘-r’ in loans where it is silent in British E. 

The main area to be noted is, however, that of the very marked contrast 
between the dental consonants, where HU ¢ th d dh t th d dh correspond 
rather erratically with E /t d/ and the grapheme ‘th’ which represents 
either the unvoiced /@/ as in ‘three’ or the voiced /6/ as in ‘the’. 
Outrageously transmitted loan-spellings tend to reflect the following 
pattern (as borne out by HU realizations of e.g. ‘the third director’ as di 
thard dairektar): 


E. /t/ > HU /t/ e.g. taim time 


/d/ /d/ diar Dear 
/6/ /th/ thiatar theatre 
/6/ /d/ bradarz Bros 


Many of the most well-established HU loans from E, however, diverge 
from this strict pattern. In some cases it is reasonable to postulate the 
influence of prior assault on Indian ears of European languages with less 
retroflexing pronunciations of /t/ and /d/, e.g: both HU botal and padri, 
which presumably reflect Portuguese ‘boutelha’ and ‘padre’ rather than the 
E /b)tl/ and /pa:dri/. In others, which include many of the most fully 
assimilated loans from E employed in HU, it must be assumed that a. 
possible retroflex has been replaced by a more congenial dental, e.g. HU 
sitambar ‘September’. 

Such ‘Indianized’ forms not infrequently form doublets with freshly- 
borrowed HU representations of the same E word, the well-established 
aktubar and amrika for example having to compete with aktobar and 
amerika. A similar but rather more bizarre process is at work in the re- 
importation of Indian words in Anglicized forms, e.g. the use in HU of 
indiya (whose retroflex d betrays its passage through England despite its P 
origin), or of the name taigor (E “Tagore’) alongside original thakur. 

Initial E consonant-clusters beginning with ‘s’ are problematic for HU 
speakers, as is frequently demonstrated by the pronounced values of such 
essential E loans as ‘station’, ‘school’, ‘street’ ‘state’. While NIA often 
explodes such consonant clusters, yielding pronunciations such as sitesan, 
clusters in initial position are more commonly resolved by the special 
device of a prothetic i-, giving istesan, iskul, istrit and (confusingly) istet. In 
some instances this phonetic convenience is recognised orthographically in 
U, which has istesan as a standard spelling. H however prefers the spelling 
stesan, regardless of its pronounced value; and the tendency for s before a 
retroflex consonant to pick up a retroflex quality also goes unrecognised in 
the written form. 
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911. Script 
Both H and U are adept at utilizing their respective scripts to represent E 
loans. Nagari makes somewhat sporadic use of the superscript sign ~ to 
represent E ‘o’ vowels alien to Indian phonology; but still without 
distinguishing /9:/ from /a:/ (91). 

The spellings of ‘typewriter’ in either H or U nicely illustrate the recourse 
which must be made to the use of independent Nagari vowels for H, or of 
hamzé for U: 


H = eTRTeTRex U Pur 


92. Lexicon 

E clearly dominates a great range of semantic fields not represented in this 
book, whose passages are mostly selected from the works of writers whose 
chosen means of expression is H or U. A very different picture would have 
been presented if we had included examples of more journalistic usage such 
as a passage of either H or U film-criticism or cricket coverage, when said- 
hiro and kavar-draiv would doubtless have emerged as shared loan- 
compounds. The passages in this book, directed as they deliberately are 
towards high usage on both sides (no matter how well their writers knew 
E), tend to obscure this somewhat. 


921. Word-building 

Like P and S, E is a conveniently word-building language, with the further 
benefit of the orthographic device of the hyphen (complementing in U the 
inherited P convention of showing word-breaks between the elements of a 
compound (811)). Transfers to HU should need little spelling-out to E- 
speakers, who should readily be able to decipher such phrases as incarj 
maitarniti sekSan. 


922. Use of English Loans 
The most obvious category of E loans comprises nouns imported along 
with the object they designate: many of these belong to the areas of 
technology and administration, with well-established words such as telifon/ 
telifun and jaj resisting the competition of PA- or S-based neologisms. Such 
loans are extremely common and call for little comment; but the extent to 
which they are absorbed sometimes varies between H and U. Thus while U 
prefers the E loans graimar and naval (‘grammar’ and ‘novel’), H uses S 
vyakaran for the former and S upanyas (lit. ‘statement, setting down’) for 
the latter. But certain words have become so well accepted that they are 
allowed to rub shoulders with formal S (or PA) loans, as in the title of 
India’s prestigious sangit natak akademi ‘Academy of Music and Drama’. 
More far-reaching in their cultural implications are those E loans which 
in particular contexts are felt to be more apposite than their HU synonyms. 
The word frend neatly circumvents the gender-specific connotations of HU 
dost and saheli, and in so doing, defuses the potentially explosive 
connotations of relationships outside the family (often faimili rather than 
H parivar or U xandan, especially if the domestic group is a nuclear rather 
than an extended one). Though such usages are especially prevalent in the 
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HU-speaking diaspora, they are also common enough back home in India 
(so frequently referred to as indiya, a name which avoids the implications 
both of bharat (implying the Hindu-majority post-Independence republic) 
and of hindustan (often taken as referring principally to the northern part 
of the sub-continent with its associated legacy of Muslim culture). 

The fondness for things Western which continues to thrive unabated in 
the subcontinent inevitably lends a certain attraction to such assumedly 
fashionable E colloquialisms as slang, nick-names and the softer swear- 
words; thus many a Hindu boy blessed with a polysyllabic S name such as 
Abhimanyu or Venkateshwar will be known universally as ‘Bobby’ or 
‘Sonny’, and will revel in the sophistication of expressions such as dam (or 
daim) and bladi — the latter not restricted to adj./adv. usage but also 
soldiering on alone as an expletive. A few E words have filtered through 
almost all levels of education and social class, and if the circumstances 
demanded it there would be few whose affirmative answer to a question 
could not be given as a resounding yas’. 

There is a large class of E loans which either no longer form a part of 
current standard E or have never done so. Bobby, who wears haf-paint 
(half-pant’, i.e. shorts) made from a kat-pis (‘cut-piece’, i.e. remnant of 
cloth from the end of a roll), breakfasts on dabal roti (‘double bread’, i.e. a 
loaf of the Western type, presumably so-called because it is made from 
twice-risen dough), and then perhaps does his homework in his kapi 
(‘copy’, i.e. exercise book). 


923. Calques from English 

The policy of substituting E terminology with HU coinings continues 
apace, albeit with varying degrees of success; but the widely-used calques 
from E are not subject to the same process, their veneer of PA or S usually 
being sufficient to pass them off as genuine autochthonous forms. Most 
passages of modern prose will yield examples such as the U yak-tarfa for 
‘one-sided’, the H ek Sabd dhanyavad ka for ‘a word of thanks’, and the HU 
saval uthta hai for ‘the question arises’. The very term used by H 
grammarians for such loan-translations, udhar anuvad, is itself an example 
of its own class. 

The ultimate relationship of HU with its distant cousin E occasionally 
throws up formal parallels such as that between Latin-derived E 
‘circumstance’ and its S-derived H calque paristhiti; and the use of P or S 
prefixes facilitates the production of calques such as U gair-fitri ‘unnatural’ 
and a-hindi-bhasi ‘non-H-speaking’. 

A rather different category is that of expressions which have their own S 
or PA pedigree and yet whose usage is determined by E conventions. For 
example, the convenient formulae S priy and HU tumhara/apka for ‘Dear’ 
and ‘Your(s)’ have a permanent place in the conventions of informal H 
letter-writing, with E diar and U piyare competing with A mukarram in U 
usage. And ironically — given the elaborate and extensive nature of 
honorific expressions in HU — it is E ‘Mr’ and ‘Mrs’ which provide the 
model for the modern uses of Sri and Srimati in H and of janab and begam 
in U. 
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The excessively literal rendering of E terms into a HU guise often gives 
the more banal calques a somewhat comic quality, such as in H bas-seva 
for ‘bus service’ (inappropriate because seva implies the offering of 
deferential servitude rather than the provision of a public facility), H sajjan 
ki saikil, sounding like ‘the bicycle of a gentleman’ rather than the 
intended ‘gent’s bicycle’, and H stambh-lekhak for ‘columnist’, based on the 
S word for ‘column’ in the architectural context. 


93. Morphology 

Like the majority of loans from S or A and P, most E loans fall into the 
same HU word-classes of nouns and adjectives. By far the greatest number 
of E loans in effective use are s. nouns, many of which generate phrase- 
verbs through productive combination with karna; e.g. pas karna ‘to pass’, 
cailinj karna ‘to challenge’, dipend karna ‘to depend’ and even, in the video 
age, fast-farvad karna ‘to fast forward’. The use of E nouns in the 
formation of ppn. is restricted, and the relatively formal contexts of most 
of the HU passages included in this book do not provide examples of such 
unexpected colloquialisms as the ppn. ke thru ‘through’ (in the sense 
‘through the offices of, by means of’). A similar restriction applies to the 
use of E morphemic suffixes such as ‘-s’, ‘-ed’, ‘-ing’, ‘-er’ etc., seldom 
encountered in HU except in such usages as bradarz ‘Bros’ (91) and sanz 
‘Sons’, both common in HU company-names, and in rarer delights such as 
U ivningar ‘evening paper’. 

As in the case of loans from S (631) and from P and A (731) assignment 
of gender is generally determined by existing synonyms, e.g. bas and kar 
are both f. by analogy with gari, while the f. gender of pulis ‘police’ 1s 
probably by analogy with S send and/or the f. assigned in HU to A fauj 
‘army’. 

The growing tendency in E to apply p. agreements to s. collective nouns 
(‘the government are’ etc.) is not carried through into HU loan usage, 
where s. concord is strictly followed not only with sarkar/hukumat/ 
gavarnment (or gaunrment) but even with pulis. Conversely, some E pl. 
forms are borrowed into HU as though they were s., e.g. macis f. ‘match’ 
and daraz f. ‘drawer’. 

Finally the extensive use made in modern HU of the numeral ek as 
equivalent to the E indefinite article may be noticed. Sentences such as 
main ek ticar hun, in which it is quite redundant, depend entirely on the E 
model, and elsewhere ek is often used as a substitute for Kol. 


94. Syntax 
The intimately continuing symbiosis in South Asian linguistic reality hardly 
makes it sensible to distinguish individual syntactic elements, since so much 
conscious effort from both the H and U sides has gone into the 
demonstration that neither are the directly calqued reworkings of E that 
they can both so frequently be demonstrated to be. Many examples will be 
found ad loc. in the annotations to the later H and U passages. 

While the extent to which E loans have infiltrated HU is demonstrably 
remarkable, there are of course numerous examples of parallel expressions 
being thrown up spontaneously by HU on the one hand and E on the 
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other: thus hamesd hamesé ke liye is not dependent upon the E equivalent 
‘for ever and ever’, and in many instances where a connexion may be 
suspected it is unprovable. 

‘Indian English’ is nevertheless still a dominant model for both H and U 
modern styles. Given the degree of bilingual command which exists 
between E and HU speakers at the higher end of the educational range, it is 
hardly surprising that calqued patternings on either side should resemble 
each other so closely. 
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Mir Amman: 
Bag o bahar (1801) 


The growingly apparent need for British officials of the East India to have 
a working knowledge of Indian languages led in 1800 to the official 
decision to open a training College at Fort William in Calcutta. The post of 
‘Professor of Hindoostanee’ was given to Dr. John Gilchrist (1759-1842), 
the enthusiastic author of several pioneering works with such picturesque 
titles as ‘The Hindee Roman Orthoepigraphical Ultimatum’. 

One of Gilchrist’s main duties was to oversee the production by the staff 
of munshis assigned to him of translations of suitable books from often 
flowery Persian into simple Urdu prose. While most of these Fort William 
versions have the lifeless quality to be expected in a series of officially- 
sponsored translations, one work stands as an exception to this general 
rule. This is the Urdu version of the Persian ‘Tale of the Four Dervishes’ 
attributed to the great Amir Khusrau (d. 1325), produced by Mir Amman, 
the member of an old Delhi family of munshis who had been attracted to 
Calcutta by the prospect of British patronage for his skills. 

The passage is taken from Mir Amman’s introduction, in which he has 
already bewailed at some length the personal hardships he had suffered in 
the political turmoil of late eighteenth century India before finding his 
present haven. The first paragraph outlines his own understanding of the 
formation of Urdu as a consequence of the social intercourse between the 
Muslim military cantonment of Delhi and the Hindu shopkeepers who 
operated its bazaar. The second paragraph evokes; in somewhat rambling 
fashion, the past glories of the Mughal imperial capital: and the third 
moves on to pay graceful tribute to the discerning patronage afforded by 
Gilchrist to Mir Amman, who ends by briefly praising the vernacular 
speech of his native city. _ 

The Bag o bahar (whose title not only means ‘The Garden and the Spring’ 
but also incorporates a chronogram indicating the date of its composition) 
achieved a steady sale as a prescribed examination text-book until the end 
of the Raj, besides being reprinted many times in local editions to cater for 
its popularity amongst the Indian Urdu-reading public. A continuing life 
has thereby been ensured for the rather vague sketch of the origins of Urdu 
given by Mir Amman in this passage. The rather naive theories advanced 
are, however, now of less interest than the author’s style in this, the first 
‘real’ book of Urdu prose. 


The text is based on the most popular of the nineteenth century text-book editions, Bagh o 
bahar, consisting of entertaining tales in the Hindustani language, ed. D. Forbes, 4th ed. 
(London: W.H. Allen, 1873), pp. 7-8. (Both Phillott 9 and Abdul Haq 10 subsequently 
produced their own editions.) Besides translations by Forbes himself and by his rival 
Eastwick, there is also the version ‘into literal English with copious notes’ by Adalut Khan, 
9th ed. (Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1905), pp. 5-7. 

Gilchrist’s work on Urdu at Fort William and elsewhere is surveyed in Sadiq-ur-Rahman 
Kidwai, Gilchrist and the ‘Language of Hindustan’ (New Delhi: Rachna Prakashan, 1972). 
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Mir Amman 1 


Besides carrying-over several features of P syntax, Mir Amman’s style is based on the 
vernacular U of eighteenth century Delhi, thus differing from stricter later standards in several 
respects. Obsolete features of this kind are asterisked in the following notes to the passage. 


1 haqigat urdu zaban ki: ‘the true story of the U language’, half carrying-over the word-order 
of the P izafat phrase hagiqat-e zaban-e urdu (841). There are several similar instances in the 
passage. 


2 * cau-jugi: ‘as old as time’, through having existed through the 4 aeons (S yuga) of Hindu 
cosmology. Mir Amman’s casual use of obsolete semi-tatsama forms is equally illustrated by 
the following * bhakha ‘vernacular’ = S bhasa. 


3 The successors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (d. 1030) were overthrown in the late twelfth 
century by the Ghori dynasty, who initiated the Muslim conquest of Delhi in 1192. The later 
Lodi dynasty (1451-1526) immediately preceded the Mughals. 


5 Amir Taimur (1336-1405), E ‘Tamberlane’, was a Central Asian warlord who sacked Delhi 
in 1398 (well before the Lodis), and who was an ancestor of the first Mughal emperor Babar 
(1526-1530). 


5 ab talak = modern ab tak. 


5 nam nihad saltanat ka: ‘the name and family of the empire’, a reference to the vestigial 
survival of the Mughals in 1801. 


6 laskar ka bazar: cf. 17 urdu-e mu‘alla. 


6-8 The second Mughal emperor Humayun (1530-1556) was the son of Babar and the father 
of Akbar (1556-1605). Driven into exile by the Pathan ruler Sher Shah Suri, he returned to the 
throne with Persian support only in 1555. 


7 vilayat: ‘home country’, here in the classical sense of the Indian Muslims’ homelands in 
Iran and Central Asia, before its transfer to ‘Blighty’. 


7 * @n-kar = modern a-kar. 
9 * gaum: ‘people, tribe’, always f. in modern U. 


10 gadar-dani: initiating a sequence of phrases ending in -@ni, in accordance with the 
traditional fondness for rhyming prose in P. 


11 huzur: ‘royal presence’. 


12 * judi judi: the f. inflexion contrasts with the modern rule which treats P juda ‘separate’ as 
an uninflected adj., like dana ‘wise’, etc. 


12 len den: introducing a set of three compounds (524). 


13 sahib-e giran: ‘Lord of the auspicious conjunction’, a title shared by Akbar’s grandson 
Shah Jahan (1627-58) with Amir Taimur. | 


13 gil‘G-e mubarak: lit. ‘the August Castle’, i.e. the Red Fort. 


14 taxt-e tas: ‘the Peacock Throne’, the fabulously valuable Mughal throne looted in Nadir 
Shah’s sack of Delhi in 1739, and subsequently broken up. While javahir ‘jewels’ is technically 
the A broken p. of jauhar, it is often used as as. in U, cf. ‘Jawahar lal Nehru’. 


14 dal-badal: lit. ‘mass of clouds’, a HU compound also denoting a large tent. 


15 Navvab Ali Mardan Khan (d. 1657) was a prominent noble of Shah Jahan’s court, chiefly 
remembered for the construction of this canal from the Yamuna. 


16 darul-xilafat: an A possessive compound equivalent to the modern darul-hukumat (741), 
but implying Mughal aspirations to the authority of the Caliphate. 


16 Shahjahanabad is now a dimly distinguished part of Old Delhi, situated to the south of 
the Chandni Chowk which runs west from the Red Fort. 


19 The long reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48) saw the Mughals’ final collapse. He was 
followed by Ahmad Shah (1748-54), whose own successor adopted the grand regnal title of 
Alamgir II (1754-59). However nominal their power, the titles of king-emperors demand the 
use of P or A ordinals in U (824). 


20 * nidan: ‘finally’, much used in eighteenth century U, now replaced by A axir. 
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20 manjte manjte aisi manji: ‘became so refined through such continual polishing’, a nice 
illustration both of the use of the adv. ptc. (532b), and of the way in which the natural 
patterns of HU differ from E, with its careful proscription of repetition. 


21 * kisu: = modern HU kisi. 


23. gyan aur agat: the use of aur to link this semi-tatsama pair is to be contrasted with the 
following P copula phrase ta/as o mihnat. 


23 q@‘ida: ‘grammar, primer’, a meaning long since added in U to the original A sense of 
‘rule’. 


24 Hindustan here has its restricted sense of the U-speaking heartlands in North India. 
24 nae sir se: ‘afresh’, a HU adv. phrase equivalent to P az sar-e nau (843a). 


25. dastar o guftar o raftar: lit. ‘turban, speech and gait’, i.e. ‘the way he dresses, talks and 
behaves’, a triplet proverbial in P. 


26 nam rakhta hai: i.e. ‘gives them a bad name’. 
26 * apne tain: = modern apne ko. 


26 xair, ‘agilan xud midanand: ‘well, the wise are those who know best’, a P tag used to 
round off the argument in the same way as an equivalent A formula is cited at the end of 
passage [6]. 


* * * 


The chronogram or ¢tarix incorporated in the title Bag o bahar is based on the system called 
abjad, which allocates numerical values to each of the intrinsic letters of the A alphabet (71) in 
accordance with the ancient Semitic norms which prevailed before the arrival in the Middle 
East of the much more convenient Indian system of decimal numbers. The discrepancy with 
actual A alphabetic order necessitates reference to the mnemonic sequence whose first member 
gives the abjad-system its name: 


dF ee iy 


abjad havvaz hutti kaliman _ sa‘fas qurisat' saxxaz  zazag 
123 4 567 8910 20-50 60-90 100-400 500-700 800-1000 


The addition of the A letters required to write Bag o bahar (2 + 1+ 1000, +6,+2+5+1+ 
200) consequently results in the total 1217, yielding the Hijri year of the work’s completion, 
corresponding to A.D. 1801-2. 

The abjad-system survives in U to indicate the equivalent of lower-case Roman numerals in 
introductory pages and sectional headings, thus e.g. jim = (iii). It also continues to be used by 
practitioners of the elegant art of chronogram-writing or tdrix-goi, whose strict rules demand 
the reduction of the additional P letters pe ce ze gaf and the extra U letters te dal re to those of 
their A originals, i.e. 2, 3, 7, 20 and 400, 4, 200. 
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Insha Allah Khan: 
Rani ketki ki kahani (c. 1803) 


Insha Allah Khan (c. 1756-1818) was an Urdu poet who found patronage 
in the courts of Lucknow, Murshidabad and Delhi; it was in Lucknow that 
he wrote the delightfully eccentric ‘Tale of Queen Ketki’. Though it is this 
text for which Insha is remembered in Hindi circles, he was primarily a 
prolific literary virtuoso whose oeuvre included compositions in Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish and Panjabi; he was extraordinarily versatile, his range 
extending from frivolous verses on women’s underwear to the Darya-e 
Latafat, the first methodical treatment of Urdu grammar and dialect. 

The tale is written as a self-conscious linguistic exercise, deliberately 
turning away from established literary conventions in order to produce a 
piece of writing based on the spoken style of ‘Hindavi’; the deliberate 
exclusion of all non-Hindi vocabulary, including tatsama words as well as 
the more obviously ‘foreign’ loans from Arabic and Persian, makes this an 
entirely artificial experiment. 

Insha’s story is a romantic tale full of supernatural and fantastic events, 
elements derived from the age-old traditions of oral story-telling: the 
narrative is based on a well-tried formula, the tribulations of star-crossed 
lovers whose families are locked in internecine strife. The extract here is 
from the opening of the text and forms a preface to the narrative. 

The first section is a formulaic expression of humble supplication to 
Allah and of eulogy of the Prophet and Ali, and a statement of allegiance 
to the Shia tradition; all the Islamic references are necessarily expressed 
euphemistically, in conformity with the author’s self-imposed ban on 
Arabic and Persian vocabulary. The extract begins with a couplet of 
doggerel (loosely based on the doha metre) in which the author sets out the 
nature of his experiment, and this theme is taken up again in the second 
half of the extract. Here Insha reports how the idea of writing a story in the 
unmixed vernacular came to him, and how the plan was ridiculed by a 
conservative old-timer who considered the project unworkable; the author 
vigorously defends his scheme, insisting that he knows what he is doing and 
that he is not making any excessive claims. The extract ends with the 
author addressing his audience directly in the manner of an oral story-teller 
as he exhorts his audience to pay full attention. 


The text is taken from the standard Devanagari edition: Shyamsundar Das, ed., Rani ketki 
ki kahani (6th ed., Varanasi: Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 1966), pp. 1-3. Some textual variants 
are given in G.A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, pp.103 ff. 

For the Urdu background see UL pp.60-63; for examples of Insha’s verse and a fuller 
biographical note see D.J. Matthews and C. Shackle, An anthology of classical Urdu love lyrics 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1972) pp. 84-95, 195-196. Insha’s place in the development 
of Hindi prose is described by R.S. McGregor, ‘The rise of standard Hindi and early Hindi 
prose fiction’ in T.W. Clark (ed.), The novel in India: its birth and development (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1970), pp.142-178; a slightly expanded version of the article appears 
in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1967), Parts 3 and 4, pp.114-132. 
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Insha exploits the possibilities of alliteration and rhyme almost to the point of self-indulgence, 
and delights in the extravagances of metaphor and idiom. Archaisms in his language show the 
norms of early nineteenth century idiom and orthography, while the writing of cj. ptc. as two 
words shows that H usage had not yet developed separately from that of U (513). 


4 bat ki bat men: ‘in the twinkling of an eye, instantaneously’ (542). 


4 vah kar dikhaya ki jiska bhed kisi ne na paya: ‘made manifest that [creation] whose secret 
none can fathom’. ki (846) is pleonastic, as often with a relative pr. not followed by a 
correlative clause (jo ki etc.); cf. 21 ki jismen hindavi chut. 


4 bhed: one of only a handful of tatsama words in the whole passage. 


4 4Gtiyan jatiyah jo sahsen hain: ‘those breaths which come and go’. The ptc., with full fp. 
concord as still found in Panjabi, is archaic. 


5 uske bin dhyan: ‘without meditation upon him’, i.e. the Creator. 


6 khatai meh kyon pare: ‘why should he fall into unpleasantness’; the image, extended by the 
alliterative karva kasaila ‘bitter and astringent’ alludes to the suffering which can be avoided if 
man remembers his maker. 


6 cakkhe: the archaic doubled consonant is for rhyme with 6 rakkhe, where it is a genuinely 
preserved feature (H rakkhna < raksati: 521a,b). 


9 nak bhi sab meh inci kar di: ‘has raised [our] status amongst all’. 


9 marton ko ji dan: ‘to the dying, the gift of life’ — the phrase is governed by 8 dena; ptc. 
marta is used nominally (532). 


10 itni sakat kahah: a rhetorical use of kahdan, ‘how could it have the power’ (sakat < Sakti); 
cf. rhetorical 11 kya sarahe aur kya kahe. 


11 yon jiska ji cahe, para bake: ‘whoever so chooses may lie around gabbling uselessly’, 1.€. 
all attempts at praising God are in vain. 


12 Jaga: an adv. use, completely replaced by /ekar in modern HU. 
12 sabke sab: ‘the whole lot, each and every one’ (542a). \ 


13. nadiyon men ret aur phil phaliyan khet men hain: rhyming prose bolsters the hyperbolic 
poetic image. 

14 karaha karain: ‘moan as they may’, i.e. their attempts at praise would be useless. karain 
(for karen) is archaic. 


14 us apne data ke bheje hue pyare ko: ‘that Beloved sent by out Lord’, i.e. Muhammad, sent 
by Allah. 


16 uska cacera bhai jiska byah uske ghar hud: i.e. the Prophet’s cousin Ali, who married the 
former’s daughter Fatima. Cf. 17 unke larke-bale i.e. the descendants of Ali, leaders of the 
Shia sect. 


17 main phila apne Gp meh nahin samata: ‘I cannot contain my joy’, an idiom based on 
philna ‘to blossom with joy’, usually without apne ap men. 


18 kisi cor thag se kyon pari!: ‘why should I have anything to do with any thief or 
plunderer!’ — possibly a derogatory reference to the Sunni sect, or alternatively to Krishna, 
the ‘butter-thief? (ma@khan-cor). 


19 jite aur marte: ‘living and dying’, i.e. in life and in death. 


19 unke gharane ka rakhta hin tison ghari: to the [allegiance] of their lineage I ever pledge 
myself’. tison ghari: ‘all 30 gharis’, i.e. all day long. A ghari is a period of 24 minutes, thus one 
thirtieth of twelve hours. 
22 tab jake: ‘and then [and then only]’ — a common HU expression, often tab kahih jakar 
‘then maybe, with luck’. 


24 yah khatrag lae: ‘introduced this note of discord’. khatrag derives from S sat + rag, ‘[all] 
six musical modes’, i.e. cacophony. 


25 yah bat hote dikhai nahin deti: with its adv. use of the obl. ptc. hote (532) the idiom is very 
close to the E ‘I don’t see this happening’. 
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25 hindavipan bhi na nikale aur bhakhapan bhi na ho: an ambiguous rhetorical statement, 
probably meaning ‘It would neither lose its Hindavi [U] quality nor take on the character of 
the regional vernacular [Braj]’. 


26 acchon se acche apas meh bolte calte hain: ‘talk amongst themselves in the best way’; calnad 
echoes bolna as in bolcal ‘conversation’ (524). 


27 chahh kisi ki na ho: ‘there should be no semblance of any other [language]’. In modern H 
chanh is replaced by its S etymon chaya (17). 


27 yah nahin hone ka: ‘this isn’t possible, this can’t happen’. 


27 unki thandi sans ka tahoka khakar: ‘suffering the blow of his deep [lit. ‘cold’] sigh’, i.e. 
after having to listen to his sarcastic sighing. 


28 barh-bola: ‘exaggerator, tall-talker’ (perhaps implying ‘one who can magically bring 
things into being just by speaking to them’). 


28 rai ko parbat dikhana: ‘to present something as it is not’ — quite distinct in sense from the 
E idiom ‘to make a mountain out of a molehill’, 


29 uhgliyah nacana: = ungliyoh (par) nacana ‘to have dance at one’s fingers’, i.e to make 
dance to one’s own tune. 


29 be-sir be-thikane ki uljhi-suljhi baten: ‘muddled matters having neither rhyme nor reason’. 
30. muhh se kyon nikalta: ‘why would I even utter it?’. 

31 jis dhab se hota: ‘in whatever way it could be done’. 

32 kan rakh ke Ghkhen mila ke: ‘listening attentively and looking [me] full in the face’. 

32 kis dhab se barh calta hin: ‘in what fine style I proceed’. 

33 kis-kis rap ke phial: ‘flowers of what varied beauty’ (542a). 
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Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib: 
Letter to Tufta (1862) 


Mirza Asadullah Khan (1797-1869), whose bold choice of the pen-name 
(taxallus) Ghalib ‘Triumphant’ has turned out to be amply justified by his 
later fame, is chiefly remembered for his Urdu poetry (UL, pp. 87-93). The 
short collection of the Divan-e Ghalib is still compared by many Urdu 
aficionados to the Vedas in terms of its divine inspiration. 

Ghalib himself was, however, quite as proud of his much larger output 
of Persian poetry and of his authoritative status as a lexicographer of 
Persian: and these interests are naturally prominent in his memorable 
Persian and Urdu letters, which provide matchless insights into the 
workings of a complex and far from modest literary genius. The Urdu 
letters were published in two volumes, ‘Ud-e Hindi (1868) and Urdu-e 
Mu‘alla (1869), from whose appended selection of letters dealing with 
literary themes this passage is taken. 

The letter is one of a long series addressed by Ghalib to one of his Hindu 
pupils and intimate friends, Munshi Har Gopal Tufta, whose death was 
soon to end their long and close association. It has as its underlying theme 
Ghalib’s enormous pride in his knowledge of Persian, which he claimed to 
have learnt from a Persian-speaking convert from Zoroastrianism, and 
which had led him recently to compile his Qati‘-e Burhan or ‘Decider of the 
Proof in attempted rebuttal of the standard Indo-Persian dictionary, the 
seventeenth century Burhan-e Qati‘ or ‘Decisive Proof’. 

Ghalib’s first paragraph disclaims any special expertise in Arabic only to 
underline his often-proclaimed total command of Persian, to whose 
classical masters he compares himself in the second. A point raised in a 
now lost letter from Tufta is taken up in the third paragraph, where the 
suggestion that Ghalib might have copied one of his odes from the 
seventeenth century poet Naziri is angrily rebutted. Another point of 
Tufta’s, this time concerning the correct use of Arabic zaman ‘time’ and its 
derivatives in Persian, is taken up in the fourth paragraph, which leads to a 
devastating final attack on one of Ghalib’s favourite targets, the so-called 
Indian authorities on Persian. 

The apparent dryness of this subject-matter is immediately belied by the 
legendary magic of Ghalib’s style, which intersperses the most colloquial 
and outspoken Hindustani mode of Urdu with Arabic and Persian tags and 
technicalities in a uniquely natural fashion. 


_ The text is taken from the exceptionally careful edition of Ghulam Rasul Mihr, Xutit-e 
Galib, Vol. 1 (Lahore: Majlis-e Yadgar-e Ghalib, 1969), pp. 114-5. 

A somewhat abbreviated translation is given in R. Russell and Khurshidul Islam, Ghalib 
1797-1869: Volume 1, Life and Letters (London: Allen and Unwin, 1969), pp. 279-280: this is 
an immensely sympathetic account of Ghalib’s life, largely based on translations of his letters. 
A laboriously full version of the letter is also available in Daud Rahbar, trans., Urdu Letters of 
Mirza Asadu’llah Khan Ghalib (New York: State University of New York Press, 1987), 
pp. 73-5. | 
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Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib 3 


Mihr’s careful edition preserves the spelling-conventions favoured in nineteenth century U 
books: besides the spelling 27 hat for hath, the chief point to note is the very convenient 
distinction through the use of written vdo of us, un, etc., from is, in. 


1 sahib: an opening address entirely appropriate to a very old friend, cf. 10 tum, 17 bhai, 23 
suno miyah. 


2 donon zabanoh se murakkab hai ye farsi muta‘araf: perhaps ‘it’s as a compound of the two 
languages that this Persian is familiar’ — but Ghalib’s effortless incorporation of PA loans 
into colloquial HU syntactic patterns repeatedly defies attempts at producing definitive E 
translations. 


3 mantig: here ‘everyday speech, colloquial’, vs. the modern U specialization of this loan in 
the sense of ‘logic’. 


3 Jugat: in its original A sense of p. ‘words’, vs. modern s. ‘dictionary’. 


3 nira jahil bhi nahin: ‘not a complete ignoramus either’, whose self-deprecation is splendidly 
picked up by bas itni bat hai ki.... 


4 muhagqgqig: cf. tahqig f. ‘research’ (721). 


5 sanad: here ‘authority, precedent’, vs. the modern sense of ‘certificate’. Since both A and P 
were learnt languages for most Indians, doubts as to the correct usage of particular words 
could only be resolved by the sort of authoritative guidance Ghalib himself provides in his 
final paragraphs. 


5 mabda-e fayyaz: ‘Bounteous Source’, implying the God-given origins of Ghalib’s expertise 
in P. 


6 jaise faulad men jauhar: ‘as the temper is in steel’. 


7 ahl-e pars: = 20 ahl-e fars, ‘the people of Fars’, i.e. the classical Persian poets like Sa‘di 
and Hafiz, both born in Shiraz, in the province of Fars or Pars. Neo-E ‘Farsi’ derives from A 
— which has no phoneme /p/ (71) — vs. ‘Persia’, ‘Persian’, and ‘Parsi’: cf. A > U iflatun vs. 
‘Plato’. 


8 age piche: ‘one after another, in succession’. \ 
10 manind aur Sa‘iron ke: an obsolete prepn. construction (844). 


10 ustad ki gazal ya gasidd: the rest of the paragraph demands some acquaintance with the 
technical terms of classical P and U poetry (UL, pp. 17-25). 

The ustad, a living or dead master, provided the example for composition in the two main 
genres of the gazal ‘lyric’, and the gasidé ‘formal ode’, both of which were formally defined in 
terms of the triple criteria of bahr ‘metre’, gafiyad ‘rhyme’, and radif ‘end-rhyme’, collectively 
constituting the zamin or ‘ground’ of the composition. 

Ghalib’s own famous U ghazal beginning dil-e nadan tujhe hua kya hai is in the metre called 
xafif ‘light’, scanning -y-1v-v1-- on the mnemonic pattern Fa‘iLatun maF@iLun Fi‘Lun (cf. 
721), the rhyme -@, and the end-rhyme Kya hai. 


11 Ja haul va la quwé illa billah: a common A formula, explained earlier (743). 
12 rextd: the P loan formerly used to designate U (14). 
12 likhne laga hin: ‘ever since I started writing’. 


12 Ja‘nat hai mujh par: ‘may 1 be accursed’, with entirely natural U word-order in this 
interjectory expression. 


14 Naziri (d. 1613) was one of the many Persian poets who achieved a successful career and 
an enormous posthumous reputation in India. 


14 vagt-e tahrir-e gasida: ‘at the time of writing the gasida’, an adv. P izafat phrase. 


17 ci jae Gnki vo Si‘r: lit. ‘what place for that verse?’, i.e. ‘let alone that verse!’. The mixture 
of P ci ‘what?’ and anki ‘that’ with U vo is entirely typical of Ghalib’s omnivorous style. 


18 The paragraph lays down rules for the correct use of A zaman ‘time’, its broken plural 
azmind, its PA derivatives zamdane ‘for some time’, yak-zamah ‘contemporary’, har-zaman 
‘all the time’, zaman zamah ‘from time to time’, dar-in zaman ‘at this time’, dar adn zaman ‘at 
that time’, besides its P extension zamand, on the pattern of A mauj ‘wave’ > PA mauja. 
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21 Sa‘di of Shiraz (d. 1292) was one of the ultimate Persian masters, whose Gulistan or 
‘Rose-Garden’ was drilled into countless generations of Indian children in their Persian classes. 


23 suno miydh: ‘listen, my dear fellow’, a very informal phrase sardonically juxtaposed in 
Ghalib’s usual fashion with the elaborately PA vadi-e farsi-dani lit. ‘valley of acquaintance 
with P’. 

24 vo ghagas: ‘that dodo’. While HU is quite as rich as E in genitally-based four-letter words, 
the rules of Mughal courtesy dictated a preference for bird or animal names in curses, cf. 31 
ullu ka pattha ‘owl-sprat’, or the very common 20 vo gadha ‘he’s an ass’. 


24 Abdul Vasi Hansavi, a late seventeenth-century writer on P grammar, is a favourite target 
for Ghalib’s acid criticisms of Indian ‘experts’ in P, like the Hindu convert Mir Muhammad 
Hasan Qatil (d. 1823). 


25 The huge possibilities opened by the freedom of prefixation and suffication in P (821-2) 
led to an uncertainty in Indian minds as to the correctness of many PA derivatives, e.g. 
na-murad ‘wretched’, or safvat-kaddé ‘council-chamber’, Safgat-kadé “compassion-chamber’, 
nistar-kad@ ‘lancet-chamber’ (all elaborate synonyms for ‘heart’), or hamd-‘Glam ‘world-wide’ 
and hamd-ja ‘everywhere’. 


27 mizan ya‘ni tarazi: ‘balance, i.e. scales’, a nicely throwaway gloss of an A word by its 
more familiar P synonym. 


27 lillahul-hamd va lillahus-sukr: ‘to God be the praise and to God be the thanks’, a typical 
use of an A formula (743) to close the communication. 


28 margimda cahar-sambd: ‘dated Wednesday’. P names for days of the week share jum‘d 
with U, but otherwise prefix numerals (824) to samba ‘Saturday’, from yak-sambé ‘Sunday’ 
through to panj-Sambé ‘Thursday’. | 
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4 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan: 
Musafiran-e Landan (1869) 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) was one of the outstanding figures of 
nineteenth century Indian political, religious and cultural life. He devoted 
his formidable energies to persuading his fellow-Muslims that their destiny 
lay in loyalty to the British and in a maximum absorption of the values of 
Victorian civilization. Although his castigation of the Muslims for their 
backwardness in relation both to the British and other Europeans and to 
their Hindu fellow-countrymen won him many enemies, his reformist 
message also attracted many devoted adherents to his cause, one of whose 
major elements was an enthusiastic advocacy of the use and development 
of Urdu. The works of Sir Sayyid’s disciples constitute a major part of the 
Urdu literature produced around the turn of the century (UL, pp. 99-103). 

Sir Sayyid was himself a tireless writer of books, tracts and articles on all 
manner of subjects. Although no great stylist, he always wrote with vigour 
and enthusiasm: and these qualities shine through the often rough-hewn 
style of what now seems a rather old-fashioned Urdu. 

The passage is taken from the beginning of the travel-diary (safar-nama) 
of his visit to London in 1869, sections of which were regularly sent back 
for serial publication in the journal of Sir Sayyid’s Aligarh Scientific 
Sociely made, in characteristically forceful style. 

The first paragraph deals with the impression made on Sir Sayyid during 
his journey by train from Allahabad to Bombay by the splendid 
arrangements instituted for the dispensing of water to thirsty passengers at 
stations en route through the charity of wealthy Hindus. A typically caustic 
contrast is then drawn with the situation in his home province, where even 
in the main junctions near Agra and Benares, let alone such minor stations 
as Aligarh or Hathras, no such admirable initiatives have been undertaken 
by the lazy and selfish locals. 

A brief comment on the various groups of outsiders brought in to work 
on the railways leads to the interesting observations of the final paragraph, 
in which Sir Sayyid makes much of his ability to communicate in Urdu 
with all classes of the people he met during his journey, through present- 
day Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. He ends with a dig against the 
‘Allahabad Association’ and their advocacy of some supposed ancient 
tongue, i.e. the Hindi to whose promotion at the expense of Urdu Sir 
Sayyid remained actively and fiercely opposed throughout his long political 
life. 


The text is taken from the standard modern edition of Muhammad Ismail Panipati, 
Musafiran-e Landan (Lahore: Majlis-e Taraqqi-e Adab, 1961), pp. 37-39. 

The context is well described in the biography of Sir Sayyid by his close disciple Altaf 
Husain Hali (6), Hayat-i-Javed, trans. K.H. Qadiri and D.J. Matthews (Delhi: Idarah-i 
Adabiyat-i Delli, 1979), especially pp. 99-121. 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan | 4 


The editor has modernized Sir Sayyid’s original spelling, hence the differences from the nearly 
contemporary preceding passage (3). 


1 bulgam: presumably Pulgaon, a town near Bombay. The U script is not always very helpful 
in determining the pronunciation of unfamiliar names. 


2-3 nihayat: both as an adj. ‘extreme’ and as an adv. ‘extremely’, this A loan is one of Sir 
Sayyid’s favourite words, occurring several times on almost every page of his forceful prose. 


3 sa@f: here used as an adv. ‘absolutely, very’, similar in sense to nihayat. 


3 thanda basi: ‘cool-smelling’, a rather unusually-formed compound adj., cf. 11 accha basi 
‘sweet-smelling’. 


4 rel valo: ‘you train-passengers!’, like pine valo a vocative p. 


5 bartan bhi un brahmanon ke : ‘and the pots as well of those Brahmans’, illustrating both the 
common use of bhi as a sentence-linker (542b), and the way in which Sir Sayyid’s hurried style 
often slips into the free word-order more characteristic of HU speech than formal writing. 


6 bit-taxsis: an A prepn. phrase (742). 


8 jivan ram jadava seth: Jivan Ram is the personal name, Jadava (= Yadav) is a caste-name, 
and Seth the title commonly given to bankers or merchants. 


9 sakin-e kampati: ‘resident of Kampati’ (a town near Nagpur). This izafat phrase (841) is a 
typical fragment of U officialese, which is characterized by an abundance of such Persianisms. 
The style came naturally to Sir Sayyid, as a former district official, and colours much of his 
prose. 


9 pau (sabil): the glossing of a typically Hindu word, implying a drinking-stand which must 
be operated by Brahmans to avoid pollution, by an A term suggesting a drinking-stand 
established for thirsty Muslims is striking testimony to the basic cultural divide which 
underlies the linguistic divide between H and U. 


11 dil meh baith gai: ‘deeply impressed itself upon me’. 
12 xas: here ‘leading’. 


13 bitha rakhi hai: here rakhna is used as a modal verb, cf. 14 bandobast kar rakha hai, 
implying the sense of effective establishment, not simply that of physical placement. 


14 illa: ‘otherwise’, an obsolete use of A i//a, best known for its inclusion in the formula /a 
ilaha illa-llah ‘there is no god but God’. The modern U equivalent cj. is P varnd ‘otherwise’. 


16 apne mulk par: i.e. Sir Sayyid’s home-province (called the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh until 1902, when it was re-named the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, until re- 
entitled Uttar Pradesh in 1947), as opposed to the ‘foreign’ parts made accessible to him by 
the newly constructed railways. 


18 Rail-travellers have to change at Tundla Junction for Agra, at Moghul-sarai Junction for 
Benares. Sir Sayyid was obviously as impressed as modern enthusiasts by the splendours of 
nineteenth century Indian railway architecture. 


21 is taraf: ‘down here’, i.e. where he has been travelling. The elite groups referred to are the 
Parsis, who are Gujarati-speaking Zoroastrians, and the Nagar Brahmans, another Gujarati- 
speaking community, while dakhni ‘Southerner’ is a collective term perhaps indicating the way 
in which North Indians tend to lump all South Indians together. 


22 bangali: the westward spread of Bengali-speaking officials during the early and middle 
decades of the nineteenth century was an important factor in the contemporary cultural 
evolution of North India. 


23 bande ne: the self-deprecating use of P banda ‘slave’ instead of the Ist person pronoun is 
one of those standard features of polite P usage which were transferred to U. 


23 ilah-abad: the standard U spelling of Allahabad. 


23 kya..., aur kya..., aur kya...: ‘whether in..., or whether in..., or whether in...’, a 
simple rhetorical device very characteristic of Sir Sayyid’s hectoring manner. 
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23 caukiyat: the addition of the A p. suf. -dt to a native HU word is characteristic of U 


officialese (733). Although modern usage tends to employ the term cauki to designate a toll- 
post for the collection of local taxes, it here perhaps has the wider sense of an official post or 
station of any kind. 


24 mahkame ke caprasiyon: ‘peons of a law-court’. 
25 ba-xubi: a P prepn. phrase (843). 


27 faranc: an accurate perception of the international role of French in nineteenth century 
Europe, but one unlikely to have occurred to many of Sir Sayyid’s contemporaries in the 
parochial H and U worlds of North India. 


28 har-cand talas kiya: ‘however much I tried to find out’, with a following ki being 
understood. 


28 ilah-abad aisosi-esan: the barbed reference is apparently to the Allahabad Committee 
formed a few years earlier under the secretaryship of Babu Saroda Prashad Sandial to act as a 
pressure-group demanding the replacement of U by H as the official language of the N.W.P. 
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5 
Harishchandra: 
Dilli darbar darpan (1877) 


Despite the artificial boost given to Khari Boli Hindi by the activities at 
Fort William College, little real advance in its use had been achieved by the 
mid-nineteenth century. The time was ripe for the arrival of writers who 
would lend credence to the new style of Hindi by using it for a wide range 
of purposes, and by so doing establish it as a genuine vehicle of 
communication rather than a mere literary plaything such as the Braj 
dialect had effectively become. 

This renaissance was led by Harishchandra of Benares, who in his brief 
lifespan (1850-85) devoted enormous energy to the fostering of new literary 
developments, including journalism, travelogue, drama, the essay and 
satire. As a devout Vaishnava he also maintained the old traditions by 
composing prodigious amounts of devotional verse in Braj Bhasa, and as a 
broadly-educated man of catholic tastes he also wrote in Urdu, and 
translated into Khari Boli Hindi many classics of Bengali and English 
literature. The title ‘Bharatendu’ or ‘Moon of India’ was bestowed on him 
in recognition of his distinguished career — or, according to anecdote, 
because of his somewhat rakish moral character (tainted, like the moon). 

Harishchandra’s education embraced English, Persian and Sanskrit, and 
he accordingly had a large linguistic arsenal at his disposal. He was 
opposed to the wholesale Sanskritization which was at an incipient stage in 
his lifetime, and which he rejected as elitist, and his Hindi contains a free 
and eclectic mixture of vocabulary. Any lack of stylistic polish in his prose 
is more than made good by his verve, his wry wit, and his unmistakable 
enthusiasm for his subject-matter. 

Though Harishchandra was a tireless critic of British rule, and 
consequently never won official patronage, he nevertheless had an innate 
respect for aristocracy and royalty. A description of the Delhi Darbar of 
1877, at which Queen Victoria was declared Queen-Empress of India, (and 
on which occasion Harishchandra acted as the Prince of Wales’s guide to 
Benares) was therefore a natural choice of subject for him. 

The tone of this passage shows Harishchandra as identifying closely with 
the patrician attitudes of the Viceregal party rather than with the comically 
described supplicant rajahs who came for audience with the imperial 
power. The first paragraph describes rather unkindly the provinciality and 
lack of finesse of those received at the Darbar, and their difficulties with 
the English protocol and language; one unfortunate is lampooned for his 
obsequiousness, another for his unfounded confidence in his own 
proficiency in English. Nor is the Viceroy’s diplomatic but condescending 
air lost on Harishchandra. The passage ends with a description of the 
Maharani of Tanjore and her interpreter. 


The text is from Dilli darbar darpan, presumably first published in one of the Hindi journals 
published and edited by the author, but now collected with other essays in Kesarinarayan 
Shukla, Bharatendu ke nibandh (Benares: Sarasvati Mandir, 1951), pp.78-91. 

The linguistic and literary background is covered in R.S.McGregor, Hindi literature of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974); for a more 
anecdotal account of Harishchandra’s life see Madan Gopal, Bharatendu Harishchandra 
(New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1971). 
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aed F Sle ole Tat FH Tet Are aT aT a, fra aaa F argaca & feat 
ag 4, CATS ary frat F aha sl AE Tac dt F ge Ms ae, ak A ws 
Ua 4 fe aa Ufeain H gat HTH SMT HET I it seal J aaa a fer at 
velar + fo THs He og HT ST Qar fear) aE as ac som aA 7 FG, 
vel ae fe ufenit at sot" HEAT Tear aT | TE Ser, TT, aartt ate face 
at 7 Mt UH Wer aeuaTE aT at ate awe ake ate femt a Fa a A oH 
Tart WT HC BS Tat aU fe staat areaera ae aa OT te ATT Frovax Het 
wr dare Tl ae S asa Gear et TH AEIHT Fa os fet F areca F eT 
fe ary ar re aT ae fier aT St Wk aw are Hes F fe aT ge ane feet 
ar at fet dF ara Tes Fea FH Sara F ag SusH ate vs fie aE ag a aa 
ataf & ag ae 8, wet at gat "aan ata 1 atara Gere A oh ainda F ag 
Set Ot Kx Ca aga HH att att frg sat + arg Bt atera arika Aaa aT as 
tush UsTh FF, TC set F AT Has ate Beret F Ht qa ary sia Asa 7 | 
Fert areq Ca & frre Go at gt adl at aad, 1c Atare Ariza AY Ha sitet 
eT Car He farara a fH amt de SF Fae at a at agl act ATT AAT asat 
at at street, aret, salfere, aire arfe geax ort fot frenesit er dfea warr 
TE 1 atare atte T Her fe aH at ate Ceat A ay aT Gat Ga HE F at 
TAS ATT SHUT tS fre F sats F fre aT ate ge ded ate BA aT 
wa faarg atara aries aga & cfr F ares fh we aTeaTTT A aK 
fear fe gH art tt strest fear oc aaa garee are adl 8a fra sata F 
wart ary er faa att # frat fae atera arfea A ver fe FF ca wo aaa 
@ ait HF aredt ate reat aT UH Ter ae ara & fra F agar g fe Fee aa 
argg at es | sige t ware fear fe get vt afaar ar ar aq 3 ate F 
aTTA TH AT HF (Brother-Poet) F@ FC AGT TAT gar, ae aT AY HfaaT 
Gt & fat RE HaHTT HT aT Hay Fare | 
ae at aa H Fed FH agrerdt Gale areas F yas BH ars | FT aa 
aT aa ver Tet at ate yg Te it ae wT AHA IST BAT aT | sah fara oa F 
art We Seat A HTS S Cs SH F fH aa HF og Gat MH emo A ETE | 
we & ary F sat F fs TT wares ariga att a asat F fears aa FH 
aqaren fade wer vt dt agree + cet aac argaca & arm faa ak 
arnt eet 1 aS we) stg areca FT oa F feed at ae at TarTaT oH 
at ate gor fe ara at soft are arar & afire ae at dt gar) Hered art 
WTST HY aera A TT ATA Ht ay Aqe a af, edtfes faorar area fraa 
we & ge, fied tga F caer a He Wa HqaTew" HET | TERT aT Fret 
TT F SAT HCH AT HET F Gg Ss “aa” Frat wa, fa ox afta F ast at 
wre fear fe agree sores oh ater aadt Z Te aqarew Aa aria FT Her fix F 
HTH A At ATT Mer ST Hhrw sel aac | 
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Harishchandra’s vocabulary register is very much dictated by the circumstances of the Darbar 
he is describing. On the one hand, descriptions of the rajahs’ finery necessarily borrow 
heavily from the PA vocabulary of the courts of Northern India, while on the other the H 
rendering of E speeches gives a free reign to Harishchandra’s Sanskritizing tendencies, such 
that even a Muslim Nawab is made to use such S expressions as pandit and kavi. 


1 chote chote rajaon: ‘petty princes’ (542a). 


1 jis samay ve...ae the: the change in grammatical subject from bol cal ka dhang to raja 
causes a disjunction from the remainder of the sentence, and exemplifies the awkwardness of 
carelessly drafted subordinate clauses. 


| vaisray: this spelling of E ‘-roy’ suggests its H cognate ray. 


2 sanksep ke sath: ‘with brevity’, an expression now generally replaced by sanksep meh’ ‘in 
brief’. 


2 hath jore: ‘with hands joined’ (532b), i.e. performing the namaskar. 


2 do ek: ‘a few’. ek following a number gives the sense of ‘approximately’; cf. 7 do hi ek, ‘just 
a couple or so’. 


3 edikang: ‘aide-de-camp’. The nazalized final vowel of the French term, transmitted through 
E, is realized not as a simple nazal di but with a velar consonant; the modern preference 
would be for the initials ‘A.D.C.’. 


4 koi baith kar uthna jante hi na the: ‘some didn’t even know to get up once they had sat 
down’. | 


5 yahan tak ki: ‘to the extent that, such that finally’. 
5 utho: the tum imp. indicates the A.D.C.’s view of the rajahs’ status. 


5 jhanda, tagma, salami aur khitab: the tinselled trappings of royalty which the British in 
imitation of their Mughal predecessors dispensed to the native states in return for loyalty. 


6 ek Sabd dhanyavad ka: ‘a word of thanks’, calqued from the E (923). 


8 sab se barhkar buddhiman: ‘the cleverest of all’; sab se barhkar is an adv. expression 
qualifying adj. buddhiman. Cf. adv. barhkar in 10 sab tirthon se barhkar ‘superior to all sacred 
sites’. 

8 mahatma: ‘noble soul’, here used sarcastically. 

8 dekh pare: a rare usage of dekhna as intransitive (= dikhna). 


9 ham Ga karte hain ki ap... pate hain: ‘We hope that you find’, both verbal expressions no 
doubt calqued from the Viceroy’s E reported here. 


11 naubab luharu: ‘the Nawab of Loharu’ (a hundred miles to the west of Delhi). The title 
immediately precedes the place name, as E ‘Lord’: cf. 26 mahdrani tanjaur and 33 begam 
bhupal. 

12 bolte to bare bedharak dharake se the: ‘he rattled away unhesitatingly’: the disjunction of 
bolte from its auxiliary the suggests sarcastically that the speed of the Nawab’s speech, which 
this word-order emphasizes, was not matched by its idiomatic accuracy. 


13 khub hath panv torte the: ‘did grievous damage to...’. 
14 jinke kuch arth hi nahin ho sakte: arth is p. here — cf. p. mane. 


16 isvar jane kitni vidyadon ka pandit bakhan gae: ‘praised... as authorities in God knows 
how many disciplines’. The joint object is ‘himself? and ‘his two sons’, but as the object is 
marked with ko, the referent pandit is singular. For the expression Svar jane, with subj. verb, 
cf. the similar xuda@ jane and na jane. In bakhan gae, jana gives a sarcastic emphasis of 
thoroughness — ‘praised fulsomely’. 


17 khel kud: ‘fun and games’ (524), here with a derogatory tone. 


18 vidya ke uparjan men citt lagaya: ‘applied my mind to the acquisition of knowledge’: 
notice the effective contrast of register with the colloquial umar khel kid men nahin gavai 
‘didn’t fritter my life away in fun and games’. 
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19 rajbhakti ke vakya: vakya here has its primary meaning of ‘statement, utterance’, to which 
its more common modern H sense of ‘sentence’ is secondary. 


21  citra: apparently meaning ‘appearance’ here. 
21 bhari avsar: ‘momentous occasion’; cf. 32 bhari yatra ‘onerous journey’. 


24 apsa ek bhai kavi (brother poet) dekh kar: ‘seeing a brother poet like you’; non-honorific 
Ss. apsa catches the Viceroy’s patronizing tone. Use of an E parenthesis is a common (if 
typographically awkward) way of glossing an unfamiliar expression such as the calque bhdi 
Kavi. 


25. samay avasya nikalunga: ‘1 will certainly find the time’, subtly intimating a social pecking- 
order, with the Viceroy agreeing in a concessive tone to fit the Nawab into his busy schedule. 


28 sab ke ji men...iccha rah gai: ‘the desire remained in everyone’s heart’, i.e. was 
unfulfilled. 


29 un ki anuvadak mises pharth: ‘her interpreter Mrs Firth’. m. forms are often retained for f. 
subjects in occupational designations such as anuvadak; cf. the androgynous pradhan mantri. 
In the case of occupations in which females figure more commonly, S f. forms are preferred: 
adhyapika ‘schoolmistress’ (m. adhyapak), kavayitri ‘poetess’ (m. Kavi) etc. 


30 mises pharth: note the HU realization of E misez (91). 


31 apni prasannta pragat ki: ‘expressed his pleasure’. The spelling pragat has been replaced 
by tatsama prakat in standard H, and now has a rather archaic or rustic ring. 


33 begam bhipal: the Begam of Bhopal was an Urdu poetess who wrote under the taxallus 
‘Rup-ratan’, and who was much favoured by Harishchandra. 


33 ziyada: the standard H spelling is now zya@da, with conjunct zy. 


34 manbhavni anuvadak: ‘charming interpreter’; the H expression is rather forced in its 
formal register, but is of course a translation of the Viceroy’s formulaic E expression. 


35, maharani ke muhh se ‘yas’ nikal gaya: ‘the word ‘yas’ popped out of the Maharani’s 
mouth’. The Nagari spelling perfectly catches the familiar H-speaker’s pronunciation of the 
one E word that everybody knows. 


\ 
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6 
Altaf Husain Hali: 
Mugqaddima (1893) 


In both his life and his writings, Hali (1837-1914) symbolizes the transition 
of the Urdu literary tradition from its courtly past to the more serious and 
dominantly middle-class preoccupations of the past hundred years (UL, pp. 
100-3). Born in Panipat (now in Haryana), Hali came as a young tutor to 
Delhi where he became close to Ghalib (3) in his last years, before moving 
to Lahore as a reviser of Urdu textbooks for the British. His return to 
Delhi brought him into association with Sir Sayyid (4), under the influence 
of whose reformist ideals the bulk of Hali’s work was produced, notably 
his hugely popular epic poem, the Musaddas (1879). 

Hali is best known for his poetry, largely composed in the ‘natural’ style 
he developed under the influence of English poetic ideals in conscious 
opposition to the elaborate artifice of classical Urdu poetry. He was also, 
however, a prose-writer of great distinction, and the author of important 
biographies of both Ghalib and Sir Sayyid. If the lucid organization of his 
prose style never quite matches Ghalib’s throwaway elegance, it is much 
superior in fluency to Sir Sayyid’s rough-hewn idiom and in ease of 
comprehension to the inflated writing of all too many of his Urdu 
contemporaries and successors. 

The passage is taken from the lengthy introduction composed as a 
preface to the verse-collection of Hali’s Divan (1893). Still the most 
outstanding piece of sustained literary criticism in Urdu, this has achieved 
separate status under the title Mugaddimd Si‘r o sa‘iri or ‘Introduction: on 
Poetry’, and has as its central theme Hali’s advocacy of his ‘natural’ style as 
the only possible medium for the serious and relevant poetry which he 
considered to be demanded by the circumstances of his time. 

Summing up the mixed origins of Urdu with Hali’s usual clarity and 
balance, the first paragraph ends with a memorable image, whose vivid use 
of everyday ‘Hindi’ words is both so characteristic of the simplifications 
entailed by Hali’s literary ideals and in such contrast to the Persianized 
register of Urdu literary criticism apparent from the rest of the passage. 

In the second paragraph, Hali — who was naturally very much a Delhi 
man — attacks the excessive linguistic purism so often associated with the 
Urdu preciosi of Lucknow. In the third, the same specific target serves to 
demonstrate Hali’s usual good sense in the endless debate as to the ‘correct’ 
pronunciation of Arabic loan-words in Urdu, and to illustrate the technical- 
ities of expression involved in any discussion of distinctions of vowel- 
quality in all languages written in the Arabic script. 


The text is based on the edition of Vahid Quraishi, Mugaddimdé 3i‘r o sa‘iri (Lahore: 
Maktaba Jadid, 1953), pp. 199-200. 

The main arguments of the Muqaddima are usefully summarized in A. Bausani, ‘Altaf 
Husain Hali’s ideas on ghazal’ in F. Tauer, ed., Charisteria Orientalia (Prague: N. C AV., 
1956), pp. 38-55. 
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Altaf Husain Hali 6 


1 sirf..., balki...: the re-emphasis of this implicit PA contrast by the characteristic HU 
enclitics ...hi...,... bhi... is to be noted (542b + 846). 


1 dilli ya lakhnaiu ki zaban: the nineteenth century debate between these nicely prescribed two 
urban standards of correct U usage still has a certain life. 


2 kam se kam mutavassit darje ki liyaqat: a phrase nicely implying both Hali’s views on the 
need to down-play PA elements in U and his famous personal modesty. 


2-4 hindi bhasa: as so often in U usage, this implies the non-PA ‘Hindi’ component of U, 
rather than the modern sense of ‘the Hindi language’. 


4 af‘al: the adaptations of inherited A grammatical terminology to the very different norms 
of U are outlined in the final note to 10 below. 


7 mutlag nahin: the A adj. mutlaq ‘absolute’ functions in U exactly like the P adv. hargiz 
‘ever’ as a strong negative reinforcer. 


8 ke tan: ‘under the pull of’, a typically Hali-ish coinage from HU (tanna ‘to pull’, which 
deliberately sets up the demoticizing vocabulary involved in the expansion of his bullock-cart 
image. 

11. necral: this E loan is to be understood in the context not only of Hali’s own passionate 
advocacy of a ‘natural’ U poetic style, but also of the attacks levelled by traditionalists against 
his mentor Sir Sayyid, whose attempts to re-interpret Islam in the light of Victorian natural 
science led his followers to be described as necari, a coinage then much more opprobrious in 
U than ‘naturist’ ever was in E. 


12 vus‘at: ‘breadth, expansion’, an A loan-word nicely serving both to underline Hali’s 
argument in favour of allowing due weight to its ‘H element’ and to introduce his gradually 
built-up case against nice Arabicisms in U. 


13 tang karte jate hain: ‘keep on restricting’, a characteristically Delhi-centred expression of 
resentment at the continuing pretensions of precious Lucknow ‘authorities’ to determine 
correct U usage in the light of artificially upheld PA norms. 


14 mugtaza-e vaqt: ‘the demands of the time’, a phrase very typical of urgent perceptions of 
Sir Sayyid and his disciples. 


15 3i‘r o suxan ‘poetry’, lit. ‘verse & word’, a PA copular phrase (842) very common in U. 


15 kuch upar pacas: the obvious rendering ‘somewhat over 50’ provides a nice instance of the 
ways in which E phrasal syntax may sometimes happen to coincide with HU patterns. 


16 sahib-e risald: ‘the gentleman who wrote the essay’, ironically picking up 14 ek sahib at 
the same time as illustrating a typical U use of the P izafat-phrase format (841). 


16 vajibut-tark: ‘to be eschewed’, cf. 18 tark karna ‘to eschew’. Such A possessive phrases 
(741) beginning with vajib are often formally comparable with the PA prepn. phrases (844) 
beginning with qabil-e which so often indicate U calques from E ‘-able’, e.g. qabil-e bardast = 
‘tolerable’. As often in U, however, the A formation is stricter in implication, e.g. vajibul-qatl 
‘deserving of execution’. 


16 ba‘ze: the familiar A ba‘z ‘some’ is extended with the P indefinite suf. -e, cf. common 
phrase ba-qaul-e Saxs-e ‘in someone’s words’. 


17. When writers on correct U usage move outside the formally studied areas of A and P 
grammar, they tend to rely simply on feel, as in the support given here by Hali to the standard 
Delhi forms andhera ‘darkness’, ujala ‘light, dawn’, kyonkar ‘how?’, vs. Lucknow andhiyara, 
ujiyala, kyonkar se. Cognate forms of the first two pairs are listed in the CDJAL, under 386 
andhakaéra- and 1673 * ujjvalaka-: these show how, as quite often, the HU area is split down 
the middle, with ‘Delhi’ forms resembling those of western NIA languages and ‘Lucknow’ 
forms those of the eastern languages. 


19 ham bhi: the editorial ‘we’ is much more natural in HU than in modern E usage. 


24 graimar: long established from elementary E classes as a fully naturalized f. noun in U, 
where it is much more commonly used than the grander PA copular phrase sarf o nahv f. 
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6 Altaf Husain Hali 


24-26 Hali’s sensible support for the U pronunciations mausam ‘weather’, mayyat ‘corpse’, 
nasa ‘development’, vs. A mausim, mayyit, nas‘at, has to be somewhat cumbrously expressed, 
given the nature of the A script. 

The three short vowels a i u are indicated by the signs called fath(a), kasra, zammé in A (= P 


66,,99 


zabar, zer, pes): hence 24 ba-fath-e sin ‘with an “a” on the **s”, 26 ba-kasrd-e ya ‘with an “i” 
under the “‘y’’. | 

An easier way to indicate the pronunciation of A words is by referring to their vazn, the 
pattern according to which they are formed by root-modification through the insertion of 
vowels: hence 25 bar-vazn-e ‘vafa’ ‘on the pattern of ‘vafa’, i.e. -a-a, bar-vazn-e ‘masjid’ ‘on the 
pattern of ‘masjid, i.e. -a-i-, 26 bar-vazn-e ‘vahdat’ ‘on the pattern of ‘vahdat’, i.e. -a--at, 
indicating the pronunciation of the t@ marbutd (71 1) as -t. 


27 ‘ilm-e lisdn: ‘science of language, philology’, an izafat phrase replaced in modern U by the 
coinage lisaniyat f. ‘linguistics’ (733). 


29 illa masallah: ‘except as God pleases’, an A formula (743) conventionally used to disclaim 
any power of the human mind to fathom the mysteries of divine omnipotence. Passage 1 
concludes with a similar P tag. 
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7 
Badrinarayan Upadhyay “Premghan’: 
Hamare deS ki bhasa aur aksar (1895) 


Before the development of a Western-derived narrative tradition in the 
early twentieth century, the most important medium for the nascent style of 
modern Hindi prose was polemical journalism; its often disputatious 
content was well suited to the new writers with their love for the 
grandiloquent diction characteristic of essay-writers and polemicists the 
world over. Among the most energetic writers and journal-editors of this 
class was Premghan (1855-1922), born in Mirzapur (on the Ganges 
between Benares and Allahabad), an associate of Harishchandra (5). In the 
spirit of the nineteenth century Hindu revivalist movements, Premghan 
looked back to the much-admired golden age of Indian culture, not 
hesitating to find fault with its modern manifestations in his contemporary 
compatriots. He also looked askance at the British presence, which he 
regarded as self-seeking and exploitative; and he was at once supportive 
and critical of the rising star of Congress, a favourite theme in his essays. 

Given the circumstances of the time, in which the question of language 
was becoming increasingly tied up with that of communalism, it was 
natural for journalists to turn rather incestuously upon their own medium 
when choosing subjects to write about; and Premghan was typical in his 
passionate commitment to discussing language and the social and cultural 
implications of its use. Despite its dated style his Hindi is a delight to read 
because of its richness of expression and because of the gusto with which 
the author throws himself body and soul into the chosen issues. 

The essay Hamare des ki bhasa aur aksar argues the case for the use of 
Hindi in the Nagari script in official contexts. The essay has a double 
purpose: firstly to act as a pro-Hindi polemic, secondly to stir the author’s 
listless compatriots into action in defence of their own culture and 
language. His main argument is the unintelligibility of the Perso-Arabic 
script to the majority of the population, and the problems which would 
ensue from introducing the use of the Roman script as a compromise 
between the proponents of Urdu and Hindi respectively. 

The first paragraph describes the plight of the North-Western Provinces 
where British policy promoted the use of Urdu at an official level. 
Premghan exaggeratedly describes the confusions which arise as a result of 
the misreading of Perso-Arabic words written in the prevalent shorthand of 
legal documents, citing some delightful (if rather far-fetched) howlers in 
support of his argument. 

The second paragraph goes further into the context of litigation, 
contrasting the vernacular submissions of the plaintiffs with the high-flown 
Urdu of the court officials; he points out how the system can be 
manipulated to trick the ignorant public, at the same time pulling the wool 
over the eyes of the naive British adjudicator who is led to approve 
judgements framed in a flowery language completely beyond his 
comprehension. 


The text is included in P.P. Upadhyay and D.N. Upadhyay, Premghan sarvasva vol.2 
(Allahabad: Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1950), pp. 51-53. For the background to Premghan’s 
journalistic and literary work see R.S. McGregor, Hindi literature of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974), pp.87-88. 
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Badrinarayan Upadhyay ‘Premghan’ 7 


Premghan’s language is dominated by the S register which parallels the high PA register 
forming the butt for his diatribe; the fact that the most effective phrases in the passage are 
those based on native HU Patterns is thus in keeping with his message but not with his 
Sanskritized medium. Some archaisms of usage and spelling betray the nineteenth century 
date of the piece. 


1 brti§: a hyper-Sanskritized spelling with r for ri. 


1 brtis rajy ki nirmal niti ki prabha se: ‘through the radiance of the immaculate polity of 
British rule’. prabha begins an extravagant alliterative sequence of ‘p’ sounds typifying 
Premghan’s rhetorical style. 


1 prades...prant: best translated as ‘region’ and ‘province’ respectively — cf. adj. pradesik 
and prantik. The technical sense of prade§ as a ‘state’ follows the post-Independence re- 
drawing of the map of India. 


2 pracarit: ‘current, used’. Synonymous pracalit is now preferred. 
2 pascimottar prades: North-Western Provinces, modern U.P. 


3. khicari: (> Anglo-Indian ‘kedgeree’) ‘hotch-potch’ — the derogatory sense being further 
strengthened by adj. pancmel (lit. ‘composite of five elements’), ‘mixed, miscellaneous’, and by 
the dismissive adi kai bhasaon ‘and several other such languages’. 


4 yah urdu bhasd: the pr. adds a subtle touch of distaste, as though describing some unclean 
object held gingerly between thumb and forefinger. 


5 karan iska yah hai: the inversion stresses the noun, ‘the reason for this is’. Cf. the different 
emphasis of 13 yahi karan hai ‘this is why’. 


6 $uddh suddh parhe to kadacit jate hi nahin: ‘can hardly at all be read really accurately’. The 
disjunction of parhe from jate accommodates the separate but complementary emphases of to 
and hi respectively (542b). 


8 hindi Sabd ke bhram se: ‘through confusion with a H word’. 


9 @li bukhara...ullu bicara: the misreading derives from the minimalist representation in the 
rapid Sikastd script (used for legal documents etc.) of PA characters. Since the dots are 
generally omitted in this shorthand, jim, ce and xe appear as the undotted bari he, nor is pe 
distinct from be, etc. 


9 haji pur itaund: presumably referring to the two town names Hajipur (near Patna) and 
Itaunia (near Lucknow). 


9 caci to bitaund: a meaningless collocation, ‘auntie then little son’ (bitauna being a 
diminutive of beta). 

11 ghasit ke aksar: ‘scribbled characters’: cf. 16 kachari ka ghasit aksar i.e. ‘scribbled court 
shorthand’. 


12 sadmdanyon ke samajh men: though here used as m., samajh is normally f., like most nouns 
deriving from verbs. 


13 kya@ gramin aur kya nagarik s@manyajan: a comma after nagarik would elucidate the 
syntax, ‘ordinary folk, be they villagers or townspeople’. 


16 parsi parhon: the p.obl. of ptc. parha is here used nominally to mean ‘one who is literate 
in P, P-reader’: cf. the more regular 16 parhne vala. 

19 na keval yahin se iti hai: ‘nor does the matter end here’. S iti, like Latin finis, marks the 
conclusion of a text or speech, and by extension can mean ‘end’ more generally. 

19 saksya pradanarth: ‘in order to give evidence’, pradan ‘giving’ + arth ‘purpose’, in sandhi 
combination (611). 


20 bolte to kuch aur likha jata hai kuch: ‘they say one thing and something different is written 
down’. Cf. 30 likha@ to kuch aur parh diya kuch aur (in which the first aur is a cj., the second an 
adv.). 


20 more ghare ke niyare: ‘near my house’. Pr. more (cf. HU mere), inflected obl. ghare, and 
ppn. niyare (< S. nikate) are all Avadhi forms. 
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7 Badrinarayan Upadhyay ‘Premghan’ 


21 muttasil khanah mujihir: P muttasil-e xand-e muzhir, ‘adjacent to the abode of the 
deponent’, strikingly distinct in register from the Avadhi. The use of visarg (511) to represent 
the P silent he is ingenious, but not a standard transliteration. 


22 na keval saksi matra: a taulogical construction, with enclitic ma@tra duplicating the sense 
of keval. Cf. 33 keval svikar matra. 


23 __inglisthani: a Sanskritized spelling for P inglistani. Cf. P -stan in ‘Pakistan’ vs S -sthan in 
‘Rajasthan’. 


23 abulfazali: grand Mughal terminology as associated with Akbar’s great minister Abul 
Fazl (1551-1602). 


24 pitch sakte: the tendency for long vowels to be nasalized in pronunciation is shown 
graphically here. 


25. maulana ka pad dene: the obl.inf. anticipates ppn. ke atirikt. 


26 pulis: though -i- reflects more closely the E pronunciation, modern standard H has pulis. 
Cf. also colloquial rapat for riport. 


27 visuddh marmm sthal par: ‘at the absolutely most vital point’. 


28 dhunrh kar la ghuser dete: roughly ‘sought out, dredged up and dragged into use’ — a 
wonderfully expressive verbal phrase. 


28 pradhan sahib bahadur: pradhan is here used nominally as ‘the president (of court)’. bahadur 
following a name is a title equivalent to ‘the honourable’, here with a nice touch of sarcasm. 


29 samjhi na sake hon: the verb stem is the unextended samajh-, the final -i being an 
agglutinated emphatic enclitic: cf. us/usi etc. 


30 jo do va tin prakar par parha jata: ‘which can be read in two or three ways’. 


31  isse bare bare asambhav karya sambhav kar diye jate:.‘in this way, wholly impossible 
things were made possible’ (542a). 


33 keval svikar matra pitch lete: ‘would ask for nothing more than confirmation’, i.e. would 
not attempt a full analysis of the evidence. 


34 un par ajnat churi cala dete hain: ‘runs an unknown knife into them’, i.e. has no inkling of 
the harm his judgment may be doing them. 
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Balmukund Gupta: 
Hindi men bindi (1900) 


The essayist and journal editor Balmukund Gupta (1865-1907) was in 
many ways a successor to Harishchandra, with whom he shared a Vaishya 
background and a schooling in Urdu. As with his older contemporary, 
much of the lasting interest of his work derives from the broadness of his 
upbringing: born in the Panjab, he spent much of his life in Calcutta; he 
translated Bengali and Sanskrit works into Hindi, and in the course of his 
career in journalism he broached a wide range of subjects from the serious 
to the frivolous. His views on language were often diametrically opposed to 
those of such establishment figures as Mahavirprasad Dwivedi (12) and the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha (N.P.S.), the Society for the Promulgation of 
Nagari (i.e. Sanskritized Hindi in the Nagari script) set up in Benares in 
1893. 

A strong personality shows through Gupta’s writing. On the one hand he 
is a forceful advocate of the use of Hindi, whose cause he championed in 
the Calcutta journal Bharatmitra which he edited from 1899 to 1907; on the 
other, he is strongly critical of what he sees as the foolish attempts at the 
standardization of Hindi style made by Dwivedi and others. He writes with 
a passion that indicates a strong sense of mission. 

Typical of Gupta’s Bharatmitra pieces on language is the short article 
‘Hindi men bind?’ which appeared in 1900. The very pithiness of the title is 
portentious of the acerbity which is to follow, when Gupta criticises the 
pronouncement of the N.P.S. regarding the use of diacritically marked 
Nagar characters to transliterate Persian and Arabic phonemes. 

Gupta’s provocative remarks begin with a mocking statement of the 
N.P.S.’s proposal to differentiate z and j graphically by the use of dotted 
characters. His contempt for this recommendation is matched only by his 
brazen dismissal of the very need for such a practice even in Persian. In the 
second paragraph he discusses the difficulties even writers of Urdu have in 
distinguishing the various /z/ forms, and points out that the use of a single 
dotted Nagari graph for /Z/ is an oversimplified attempt at transliterating 
the extensive range of /z/ characters in the Persian script. The result of the 
N.P.S. policy, he maintains, would be an anarchic situation in which some 
people used dotted forms and some did not — a fairly accurate prediction 
of the present reality, through Gupta’s vision of chaos proves to have been 
rather too apocalyptic. 

In the final paragraph, Gupta draws attention to some earlier writers 
who had contracted the ‘sickness’ of using dotted Nagari characters, and 
discusses their use by people who are not literate in Urdu and whose 
solecisms in the use of the dotted forms betray this ignorance. 


The essay is reprinted in Onkar Sarad (ed.), Balmukund Gupta ke Sresth nibandh, citthe aur 
khat (Allahabad: Vividh Bharati Prakashan, 1976), pp. 22-24. For details of Gupta’s output 
see R.S. McGregor, Hindi literature in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1974) pp.88-89. For the background of the N.P.S., see LCND, chapter III. 
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Balmukund Gupta 8 


Despite his palpable prejudice against the PA heritage of U, Gupta’s own language in this 
passage is relatively eclectic in its borrowings. The phonetic background to his arguments can 
be summarized as follows: (a) Standard U has two graphically distinct phonemes, q and k, 
whereas H effectively has only k, from which qg can be graphically differentiated only by a 
diacritic. (b) Similarly, U has two strongly distinct phonemes / and z, the latter represented by 
the four graphemes zal, ze, zvad and zoe plus a semi-distinct z (Ze); H effectively has only /, 
with z differentiated only by a diacritic. Gupta argues against the alleged necessity of 
distinguishing graphically the semi-distinct z and qg in H; but his argument wrongly assumes 
that the purpose of the diacritic marks is to distinguish PA graphemes, whereas in fact it 
distinguishes U phonemes (511, 512). 


1 kasi: ‘the resplendent’ — this is the classical name, preferred in religious contexts, for the 
town otherwise known as varanasi (whose MIA form banaras (E ‘Benares’) is now out of 
fashion in Sanskritized H, though common in current speech). 


1 calana: ‘bring into use, introduce’: cf. the increasingly disparaging 2 /agana ‘impose’, 9 dhansana 
‘to stick in’. 

1 aksar ke upar nahih, nice hua karegi: ‘will not be above the character [as anusvar, the only 
S convention to use the dot] but below it’. The use of hua karna, implying ‘regular 
occurrence’, has a sarcastic edge: ‘is to be regularly placed below the character, [if you 
please! ]’. 

4 bari je: adj. designations of this kind are essential in H when two or more U morphemes 
are assimilated to a single one in H; cf. 34 ‘bara kaf and 35 ‘chota kaf for gaf and kaf 
respectively. 


5 jihva ke par ke danton ke sath milne se: ‘by the tongue meeting the upper teeth’ — upar ke 
is an adj. phrase qualifying danton which, like jihva ke, qualifies milne se. 

6 nagari-pracarini vale: ‘the N.P.S. people’ — a deliberately curt and unflattering reference. 
Cf. 8 pharsi valon. 

7 hindi men aisa uccaran nahin hai: this begs the question entirely, since it allows of no 
differentiation between H and S phonologies. 


7 ‘je’ -— ‘jim’ k@ hi vikar hai: here and in the following sentence the author betrays the depth 
of his prejudice, in which non-S phonemes are dismissed as aberrations. Note the separation 
of subject je by punctuation, a clumsy device which careful drafting would have made 
unnecessary. 


12 kironh ki tarah: HU has not needed the help of E in arriving at the image of the ‘book- 
worm’, a literal and voracious reality in the libraries of tropical countries. 


13. amuk Sabd ‘jal’ se hai ya ‘je’ se: ‘so and such a word is [spelt] with za@/ or ze’. There is no 
convenient HU equivalent for E ‘to spell’. | 


14 paraye kantoh men ghasitna: ‘to drag amongst someone else’s thorns’, i.e. to involve 
unnecessarily in the predicaments of others. ‘N.P.S.’ is subject, ‘H’ is object. 


16 ndagari pracarini sabha ke ril se: a delightfully unselfconscious borrowing of E ‘rule’, given 
the concentration in this passage on the implications of word origins (922). 


18 jarurat: a nicely incorporated example supporting Gupta’s thesis that diacritical marks 
are redundant in transcribing PA words into Nagari. 


20 is bindi se urdu na janne valoh ka kya upkar hai?: this rhetorical question has a 
straightforward answer, namely that the dot distinguishes z from / in loanwords. 


21 vah kaise janenge ki kis Sabd ke nice bindi lagana cahiye?: a legitimate answer to this 
would be, ‘By the same minimal degree of knowledge of etymological spelling conventions 
that is necessary for the correct differentiation of e.g. § and s in S words used in H’. Gupta’s 
implication that this knowledge depends on actual literacy in PA is an overstatement. 


21  bindi laga-lagakar: ‘by constantly applying the dot’ (542a). 
22 miyah mitthi: ‘Mr Sweet-talker’, pet name for a parrot (E ‘Pretty Polly’) 
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23 hindi khuda ke phajal urdu se bhi saral ho jaegi: ‘by God’s grace H will become even easier 
than U’ — ‘saral’ is of course sarcastic, with an additional irony in the specifically U khuda ke 
Phajal. 


24 tin tiye nau: ‘three times three, nine’. 
26 koi ‘bindi’ lagavega, koi nahin lagdvega: an accurate prediction, but one whose outcome 


causes no more confusion than does e.g. the use of intervocalic -v- as a variant form for -y- (or 
zero) in e.g. lagadvega. 


28 nagaridas-krt ‘isk caman’: ‘Nagaridas’ was the pen-name of Savantsingh (1699-1764), Rajah 
of the Rajput state of Kishangarh; he relinquished the throne in 1757 to live a life of devotion 
to Radha (or ‘Nagari’, ‘the urbane one’). He wrote much Braj Bhasa verse, but used P for his 
poem ‘J§q caman or ‘Garden of Love’. 


32 yah bindi ki bimari hindi valoh ko acchi lagi: ‘the H-valas have got a really good dose of 
this ‘dot’ disease!’. 


35 sahab!: a good example of a technically honorific expression being used for precisely the 
opposite effect. 
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9 
D.C. Phillott: 
Xwab o xayal (1910) 


The work from which this passage is taken has a somewhat curious 
background. One Sita Ram Pande, a Brahman from Avadh like so many of 
the native troops who ensured British victory in the numerous wars fought 
in India in the early nineteenth century, is alleged to have composed his 
memotrs in old age, in about 1861. This Hindi version has, however, never 
come to light: and the work first appeared in an English version by Sita 
Ram’s former commanding officer under the title From Sepoy to Subedar in 
1873, when its ‘old-soldier’ loyalist tone ensured an enthusiastic reception 
from the Anglo-Indian press. 

Some years later, this alleged autobiography was chosen by Lieut.-Col. 
D.C. Phillott, a senior member of the Government of India’s board of 
language examiners, as an eminently suitable text to be prescribed for the 
examination syllabus. Phillott prepared a simple Urdu version, which 
continued to be prescribed for the Higher Standard Hindustani 
examination from 1910 until the end of the Raj. 

Phillott was himself a fine scholar of both Persian and Urdu, whose 
works include a magnificently full Higher Persian Grammar besides many 
ingenious Urdu teaching-manuals, such as his Hindustani Stumbling-Blocks. 
So his choice of linguistic register for his version was quite deliberate, as is 
made clear by the tone of his introduction, e.g. ‘generally speaking 
colloquial expressions have been substituted for literary ones... The student 
should practise on servants and sepoys what colloquial he has stored up in 
his memory from the book. He must, however, bear in mind the fact that 
the vocabulary of Hindus differs somewhat from that of Muslims. . .’ 

Both this artificial style — albeit the closest of all the passages in this 
book to that oddly elusive Hindustani middle-ground — and _ its 
outrageously loyalist sentiments are sufficient explanations for its failure to 
extend its role as a prescribed text for British officers, so as to secure the 
genuine place in Urdu prose literature achieved by the similarly British- 
inspired Bag o bahar (1). 

In the first paragraph, the old sepoy affectionately recalls his first officers 
(c. 1812), true Sahibs who earned all sorts of nicknames from their devoted 
troops: in the second, he speaks of the Indian women they used to keep as 
mistresses. This leads to the final paragraphs, in which Sita Ram reflects 
not only on how well the officers of old used to get on with their men, but 
how much better they could speak Urdu than their later successors. All this 
is, of course, very much grist to Phillott’s didactic mill: as his introduction 
again observes, ‘it must be recollected that a language cannot properly be 
learnt from books aione; the ear and tongue require training, and this is 
only to be acquired by considerable practice.’ 


The text is based, with some adaptation to modern spelling-conventions, on D.C. Phillott, 
Khwab o Khayal or “Visions of the Past’, 2nd ed. (Calcutta: The Author, 1914), pp. 28-31. 

The original English translation (sic) is best consulted in the modern edition of J. Lunt, 
From Sepoy to Subedar (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970), pp. 23-25. 
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D.C. Phillott 9 


Some of Phillott’s own brief notes to his version are included below within double quotation- _ 
marks, with suitable adaptations of their format. 


1 paltan: a disguised loan from E ‘platoon’, with the altered sense of ‘regiment’ in HU. E 
loan-words are naturally quite prominent in the military context of this passage (91-92), e.g. 
the following kampani phonetically easily adaptable to regular HU use in both its military and 
commercial senses, and kaptan, which perhaps reflects the Portuguese ‘capitaéo’ as much as E 
‘captain’. 

1 asli sahib: the only realistic E translation is ‘pukka sahib’. Cf. 14 sahib log ‘the Sahibs’. An 
exactly comparable instance of the way in which loan-words shift in sense as well as 
pronunciation with their transfer to other languages is provided by P sipahi > E ‘sepoy’, but 
‘private soldier, police constable’ in modern U: cf. the degradation of PA sube-dar from its 
Mughal sense of ‘provincial governor’ to its colonialist use to designate ‘Indian infantry 
N.C.O.’ 


2 baram-pil: the odd transmission of this text makes it quite easy for Phillott to transcribe 
‘Burrumpeel’ from the prior E version, but equally hard to determine the original, although 
‘Brougham-Peele’ is tempting. 


3 “haniuman: the monkey chief of the Ramayan; now worshipped as a god. He was of 
powerful build.” 


4 kusti larte: ‘would wrestle’, one of those idiomatic phrase-verbs upon which Phillott and 
his school were fond of laying such emphasis to British aspirants to mastery of the Hindustani 
colloquial. 


4 “akhara: ‘a wrestling place’; the earth is dug up, and there is generally a raised platform all 
round: hence any arena.” 
5 majal: ‘power’, an A loan typically used in U in this negative sense, i.e. ‘no soldier was able 


’ 


to. 
5 “nica dikhana: generally = maglib karn@’’, i.e. ‘defeat’. 


6 ek nd ek: ‘one or another’. This pattern of HU jingle-compounds (524) is restricted to a few 
similarly pronominal doublets, e.g. koi nad koi ‘someone or other’, kaise né kaise ‘somehow or 
other’, etc. 


7 lagab: an A loan with the usual sense of ‘title’, but here = ‘nickname’, as in the deliberately 
idiomatic 6 nam rakh dete. 


7 dam: ‘Damn’ (922), one of those E loans which keeps its place in HU in an oddly 
affectionate way, alongside such once-vilified words as tami ‘Tommy’ or todi ‘toady’. 


9 bibiyan: ‘women’. Although it is its P etymological doublet, bibi tends to lack in U the 
unambiguous status of bivi ‘wife’. 


11 barha-kar: ‘exaggerating’, cf. the common adv. use of barh-kar ‘more’. 
11  ruxsat: here in the technical military sense of ‘leave’. 


11 kam nikalna: ‘to get something fixed’, another cunningly introduced idiomatic 
phrase-verb. 


12 mutthi garm karen: lit. ‘warm the fist’, i.e. ‘smoothe the palm, bribe’, another useful idiom 
for candidates to learn in Phillott’s day. 


13. Asterisks in Phillott’s text indicate the tactful excision of the E original’s ‘but such men 
were usually of low caste, or else Mahommedans’. It remains something of a mystery just how 
A zat, taken over into U in its original sense in such phrases as PA zat-e ilahi ‘the Divine 
Essence’, came to be confused with S jati ‘caste’ so thoroughly as to yield such jingle- 
compounds as zat-pat ‘all that caste-business’, by conflation with jat-pat. 


14 boli: both implying ‘spoken language’, and representing Phillott’s choice of a deliberately 
down-market word. The same neutrality of NIA bo/fi has resulted in its modern use in Panjabi, 
on both sides of the international frontier, for E ‘language’, vs. the strong U preference for P 
zaban or A lisan, and that of H for S bhasa@ (522). 


14 ‘“‘kahinh acchi: ‘far better’.”’ 
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15 milte julte the: ‘used to mix with’, one of those HU verbal compounds (524) whose 
apparently meaningless second member is term in U a tabi‘-e muhmal or ‘nonsensical 
follower’. The original sense is, however, preserved in Siraiki julan and Rajasthani julnau (= 
HU calna), whose continuing omission from the CDJAL illustrates the impossibility of 
cataloguing all such desi-words. 


17 kameti: a well-engrained HU loan from E ‘committee’, nicely introduced by one who was 
for long himself a Chief Examiner. 


17 imtihan dene: i.e. ‘taking an exam’, whose apparent U translation imtihadn lend has the 
complementary meaning of ‘to give an exam to’, in a striking illustration of cultural 
differences determining contrary uses in E and HU. 


17 “parh sakta ho: parhna ‘to read, generally to oneself; also to study’; but sundnda ‘to read 
aloud’. parh dena = sunana, or parh-kar sunana.” 

18 “‘paji: ‘wicked, naughty’, as paji larka ‘naughty boy’: it also means low people.” 

18 “‘suhbat f. ‘companionship’; and also copulation of humans.” 

20 ndac: ‘dance’, i.e. a session performed by professional semi-prostitute dancing-girls (tavdif). 
21 jo: rather awkwardly picking up the antecedent sipadhiyon ko. 


22 padri: the dental -d- reflects Portuguese ‘padre’ (91), but older Anglo-Indian usage 
determines the word’s coverage in HU of priests and ministers of all Christian denominations. 


24 bangle men: ‘in his bungalow’. Although much less numerous than the E loans in HU, the 
HU loans to E are subject to the same culturally conditioned rules of specializations in sense 
(cf. 1 asli sahib above), e.g. not only banglé from ‘low-storey Bengali-style house’ to the 
‘bungalows’ first of colonial India, then those of speculative developments in southern 
England, but also such items as HU Jaina and khat, vs. E ‘loot’, ‘cot’. 


25 ‘‘un ki taraqqi: indirect narration. The direct could also be used — ki sahib hamari taraqgqi 
ki sifaris karen.” 
26 karnal: ‘colonel’, with -r- by analogy from jarnel ‘general’. 


27 dili muhabbat: perhaps ‘genuine affection’, rather than lit. ‘heart-felt love’, vs. the tight 
tone of the original E ‘because we liked the Sahib’. 


27 un se suluk karte the: ‘behaved towards them’. 
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Abdul Haa: 
Qava'‘id-e urdu (1914) 


The title of Baba-e urdu i.e. the ‘Grand Old Man of Urdu’, by which he 
came to be universally known, 1s testimony to the unchallenged status of 
Maulvi Abdul Haq (1870-1961) as the outstanding authority on the 
language. Born in Hapar U.P. and educated in Delhi, the central part of his 
long and productive scholarly career was spent as Professor of Urdu at 
Osmania University in Hyderabad, a post he combined with the 
secretaryship of the Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e Urdu or ‘Society for the 
Development of Urdu’, which from its foundation in 1903 was the most 
prominent organization devoted to the promulgation of the language and 
its defence against the Hindi challenge. After the Partition of 1947, during 
which his library in Delhi was destroyed by rioters, he migrated to 
Pakistan, where he played an important part in the development of Urdu as 
the national language of the new state. 

Abdul Haq is best remembered as a lexicographer and grammarian. His 
English-Urdu Dictionary (1931) was a deliberate attempt to extend the 
resources of Urdu vocabulary, largely through the coinage of neologisms 
from Arabic and Persian, to meet contemporary requirements. It has 
remained a standard work, and new editions keep being published. A 
similar reception has been given to the Qava‘id-e urdu (1914), which has 
been through countless editions in India and Pakistan, where it is still 
regarded as the most authoritative Urdu grammar. 

The passage is taken from Abdul Haq’s introduction, whose outline of 
the character and development of Urdu continues to govern the perceptions 
of most educated Urdu-speakers. The first paragraph rounds off a 
summary history of the language (which has previously covered its Indian 
beginnings and subsequent development under the Muslims) with a brief 
account of the role of the British in helping it achieve its pre-1914 status. 
The second paragraph emphasizes the ‘Hindi’ base of Urdu: after some 
disparaging remarks about the ugliness of Sanskrit and Prakrit, the 
attractiveness of these core ‘Hindi’ elements is emphasized, though with an 
equal stress on the complementary function of Arabic and Persian loans. 
The last paragraph briefly sets Urdu in the context of general linguistic 
development, 1.e. as a modern ‘analytic’ language freed from the awkward 
restrictions of ancient ‘synthetic’ languages. 

One does not look to grammarians for stylistic felicity: but rather few 
modern Urdu writers would be content to restrain themselves to the elegant 
model of Abdul Haq’s simple style, whose deliberate combination of 
Hindi-Urdu vocabulary with grander loans from Arabic and Persian, even 
with a few Sanskrit words where the sense demands them, nicely reflects his 
theme of the composite origins of Urdu. 


The text is based on Qava‘id-e urdu (Aurangabad: Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e Urdu, c. 1930), pp. 
2-3. 

Abdul Haq’s views on the Hindi-Urdu-Hindustani question are expressed in _ his 
contribution to Ahmad 1941, pp. 82-92. 
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Abdul Haq 10 


1 mugliya saltanat: ‘the Mughal empire’, equivalent to the izafat phrase saltanat-e mugliyd, 
with the A f. -d@ (735). 


1 ek nai qaum: i.e. the British. 
2 ungli pakri: lit. ‘took it by the finger’, i.e. gave U support. 
3 darbar-sarkar: ‘government’, a HU compound of two P loans (524). 


3 us ki rasai ho gai: lit. ‘its admittance occurred’, vs. the natural E use of a simple verb, ‘it 
was admitted’. 


4 raj-dhani: a S loan, like janam-bhium, deliberately used to emphasize the Indian origins of 
U. 


4 do-abé: the Doab in western U.P. between the Yamuna and the Ganges, which lies to the 
immediate east of Delhi, and which has for so long been the cultural heartland of India. 


5 dur dur phail cali hai: ‘has spread far and wide’. The modal extension of phail- by calna 
underlines the active progress of U’s extension. 


6 cale jaiye: ‘if one travels’. The impersonal sense of HU -iye is implicit in its origins as a 3s. 
passive, e.g. rakhiye ‘it is to be put’. Although generally obscured by the use of -iye forms to 
denote a polite imp., this impersonal sense underlines this use of them in conditional 
constructions. 


6 sab se barhi carhi bat: ‘the most outstanding thing’, incorporating a common verbal jingle- 
compound (524). 


7 jalilul-qadar: \ike 8 ‘azimus-san, an A possessive phrase (741). 


9 magdiur-bhar: ‘to the best of their ability, to their utmost’. The rather simple register 
selected by Abdul Haq is indicated by the choice of this compound of A magdiur m. ‘ability’ 
with the HU adv. suf. -bhar, in preference to the grander implications of the A prepn. phrase 
hattal-maqdur (742). 


10 sumar kiye jane ke gabil: ‘deserving to be reckoned’. The inf. has a major syntactic role in 
most styles of formal HU, and this can naturally involve such apparent complexities as the 
inflexion of the passive inf. of a phrase-verb. : 


11 hindi-nizad: ‘of H origin’, a coined P compound. 


11 Sdistd: ‘civilized, cultured’, a term serving to set up the very chauvinistically pro-U tone of 
the following lines. 


12 brij bhasa: the erroneous theory that U developed from Braj Bhasa (almost universally 
referred to by U-speakers as brij-bha@5@) is still widespread, thanks largely to the expressed 
judgment of Abdul Haq here. 


13  zamdand-e daraz: ‘a long period’, a P adj. izafat phrase (841). 


14 bhaddé-pan: ‘clumsiness’, a HU formation (523), whose tone serves to describe the 
extremely disagreeable impression made then and now on most U-speakers by the heavily 
consonantal structure of many of the S loans so favoured in H (61-62). 


14 jati rahi: ‘going went for good’, i.e. ‘vanished’. This idiomatic modal compound is also 
illustrated by 30 jati rahi hain. 


14 chut chuta-kar: the juxtaposition of a simple verb with its causative reinforces the sense, 
i.e. ‘thus freed and released’. 


15 sidhe sade: ‘simple, straightforward’, one of the commonest HU adj. compounds, 
involving the combination of NIA sidha with P sada. 


16 asma o sifat: these and the following grammatical terms borrowed from A are explained 
in the final note below. 


17 The free use in U of, e.g. P xud or farmana, needs to be remembered, however. 


20 san o saukat: ‘splendour, grandeur’, a PA copular phrase (842) very appropriately used 
here. 


22 ziyadd: ‘much more’. 
23 hindi hi hai: ‘but it is H which is...’ 
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23 us ke hindi hone men: ‘to its being H’, cf. the note on 10 above. 


25. asliyat o mahiyat par kuch asar nahin: the obvious influence of E patterns on so much 
later writing, repeatedly remarked in the later passages of this book, must now qualify this 
characterization of U. 


27 sirat-e tarkibi: ‘synthetic form’, an U coinage of Abdul Haq’s to reproduce a 
contemporary term of E philology, like the following hdlat-e tafsifi ‘analytic stage’. 


27 zara zara se farg aur pher se: ‘by the minutest differences and alterations’, i.e. as in the 
elaborate paradigms of Sanskrit (or Latin and Greek). 


* * * 


Just as E relies on Latin for its grammatical terminology and H does on S, so too does U 
follow the equally prestigious but even less appropriate terminology devised for A. 
The main parts of speech are well enough served: 


ism m. noun asma mp. nouns 
sifat f. adjective sifat fp. adjectives 
zamir f. pronoun zamair fp. pronouns 
fil f. verb afal mp. verbs 


The two-gender system shared by U with A also results in the useful transfer of the following 
verbal derivatives of form II (721): 


tazkir f. being m. muzakkar adj. masculine 
tanis f. being f. muannas adj. feminine 


A similarly natural transfer is effected in the pair vahid ‘singular’ and jama‘ ‘plural’, or the set 

mutakallim ‘speaker = Ist person’, hazir ‘present = 2nd person’, gaib ‘absent = 3rd person’. 
The fundamental differences between the structures of A and U do, however, soon surface, 

e.g. in the application of A terms to the U tense-system, or in the classification of the parts of 


speech assigned in A to the category: 


\ 


harf m. particle huriuf mp. particles 
Thus Abdul Haq’s distinction in 17 of huriif-e fa‘il, maf‘ull, izafat, nisbat, rabt, lit. ‘particles of 


the nominative, accusative, genitive, relationship, connexion’ is at best a very clumsy way of 
describing HU ne, ko, ka, se, etc. 
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Abdul Halim Sharar: 
Guzasta Lakhnau (c. 1920) 


The pedigree of the modern prose literatures of South Asia tends to be 
derived from the remarkably productive output of a quite small number of 
writers active around the turn of the century. The prolific Urdu journalist, 
chronicler and novelist Abdul Halim Sharar (1860-1926) was just such a 
writer: and his hundred-odd books, plus countless essays and articles, 
continue to assure his respectful mention in all literary histories (UL, pp. 
78-9). 

This passage 1s made up of extracts from a chapter of the work for which 
Sharar is best remembered, a composite memoir of the former glories of 
Lucknow as capital of the last major Muslim kingdom in North India. 
After the British annexation of Avadh in 1856, the last Muslim ruler was 
exiled on generous terms to the Matiya Burj estate outside Calcutta. It was 
there that Sharar grew up, before returning to spend most of his working 
life as a writer in his natal city of Lucknow, alternating with somewhat 
stormily terminated periods of service in the premier surviving Muslim 
princely state of Hyderabad. 

Sharar’s evocations of Lucknow’s glittering past were first published 
from 1913 onwards in his one-man journal Dil-gudaz “The Melter of 
Hearts’, and were then issued as a whole under the characteristically long- 
winded title of Hindustan men masriqi tamaddun ka axiri namuna ‘The Last 
Example of Eastern Civilization in Hindustan’, for which modern editions 
prefer the briefer Guzasta Lakhnau ‘The Lucknow of Ola’. 

Sharar’s extremely orotund style is characteristically Lakhnavi in its 
inclusion of huge numbers of Arabo-Persian loans, especially in its 
fondness for the inclusion of a great many Persian izafat and copular 
phrases. 

The first two paragraphs illustrate the great pride still taken in their 
traditions of elaborate formal courtesy by all who can claim association 
with the former Muslim ruling class of Lucknow. In the original, Sharar 
then rambles on at length on similar themes, pausing to touch adversely on 
the ‘nai paida ki hui hindi zaban’ for its failure to reproduce the subtle 
usages of Lucknow Urdu, here illustrated in the third paragraph by the 
carefully gradated formulae for asking after people’s health. The famously 
deferential courtesy of Lucknow — now equally famous through its 
repeated caricature by the comic stars of Hindi films — is more broadly 
characterized in the fourth paragraph, before Sharar is finally moved to an 
ageing man’s gloomy reflections on the later proletarianization of the 
. aristocratic traditions of his beloved native city. 


The text, with suitable adaptations to the spelling-norms followed in this book, is taken 
from the edition of Rashid Hasan Khan, Guzasta Lakhnan (Delhi: Maktaba Jamia-e Milliya, 
1971), pp. 367-8, 371-3. 

The paragraphs omitted here are included in the invaluable English translation, Lucknow: 
the last phase of an Oriental culture, trans. and ed. E.S. Harcourt and Fakhir Hussain 
(London: Paul Elek, 1975), pp. 199-201. 
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1 tahzib: ‘culture’, an A loan of verbal form II (721), with the corresponding adj. muhazzab. 
P saistagi f. ‘good manners, refinement’ and the corresponding adj. Sdaistd ‘refined, civilized’ 
express the central ideal of the code of politeness so assiduously cultivated in Lucknow, and 
hence occur frequently below. The linking of near-synonyms in P copular phrases (842), as in 
tahzib o Saistagi, is a favourite device of high-flown U styles, and is frequently employed in 
this passage, often to add more to the sonority of the language than to its meaning. 


1 zaban: here in its basic sense of ‘tongue’. 


2-3 agar... zarirat pes bhi de: ‘if it (actually) does prove necessary’. Cf. 4 agar giranh guzreh 
bhi for this sense of bhi in conditional clauses. 


4 P girdan: lit. ‘heavy’, i.e. ‘unpleasant, hurtful’. Lightness of touch is the essence of Lucknow 
courtesy. 


5 is bara-e xas: ‘in this particular respect’. P bard is more familiar in U in the common ppn. 
ke bare meh lit. ‘in respect of’. 


5 ahl-e zaban-e lakhnai: an extended izafat phrase (841). 


7 angrezi asar se mu‘arra kar-ke: ‘without having regard to British influence’, i.e. as 
mentioned in 6 maujuda ta‘lim o tahzib. 


7 biz-zat: an A prepn. phrase (742). 


7 Saistagi o Sustagi-e zaban: combining a copula with an izafat. P Sustagi f. ‘polish’ and the 
adj. Sustd ‘polished’ are natural pairs for the key Saistagi and Sdista. Yet a further extension 
with P ruftd ‘refined’ occurs below in 23 Saistd aur Susta o rufta. 


8 loha manna: lit. ‘to acknowledge the iron (sword)’, i.e. ‘to bow before the superiority of’. 
The ext. ptc. mane hue hain as usual implies a state, thus emphasizing the established authority 
more than logon ne... loha mana hai. 


10 jis gadar... hai: the grudging tone has already appeared in 6 ek had tak. 


12  cundh cunih: a compound of two P pronominal adj., corresponding to HU vaisa and aisa, 
used in U as a f. ‘high-flown talk, palaver’, vs. 11 saf saf bateh ‘simple straight talk’. 


12 dar asl: a P prepn. phrase (843). ‘ 


12 ye ‘uzr bad-tar az gunah hai: ‘this is a case of the excuse being worse than the sin’, 
incorporating a P tag based on the P comparative construction (832). 


14 mizaj-e ‘ali/mubarak/aqdas/muqaddas/mu‘alla: lit. ‘(how is your) lofty/blessed/most 
revered/revered/exalted health?’ This is a splendid illustration of the resources of A 
vocabulary formerly quarried for the expression of elaborate courtesies, now reduced to mizaj-e 
Sarif and its few current synonyms. agdas is an elative form (735) from the same root as 
muqaddas. 


16 surafa-e lakhnait: ‘the polite classes of Lucknow’, whose elaborate courtesy is the subject 
of the following paragraph. The concept of the Sarif, p. surafa, is as fundamental to the values 
of traditional Indo-Muslim society as that of the ‘gentleman’ to its British counterpart. 


19 munasib darje tak: ‘to a suitable degree’. The qualification is very characteristic of the 
Lucknow code, like the following 21 Safgat o muhabbat ‘kindness and affection’. 


22 mazkurd-e bala: ‘aforementioned’, consisting of A mazkur(@d) and P bala ‘above’. This 
occasional use of the flexible izafat to indicate the qualification of an adj. by an adv. is also 
illustrated by the common antonym mundaraja-e zail ‘below-mentioned’. 


22 zamair: ‘pronouns’, referring to a previous discussion of ti tum ap and their social 
implications. Besides noting the particularly careful use of ap in Lucknow U, Sharar also 
mentions the general use of tum in U by Englishmen, Arabs and Persians, whose languages 
lack the additional resource of an ap-form for the nice expression of courtesy. 


25 zi ‘ilm: ‘educated, learned’. A zi ‘possessor of? is occasionally used in this way in U, as a 
pref.: it also occurs in the names of the last two months of the Hijri year, zi ga‘dé and zil-hijja. 
It is originally the obl. of zu, the first element in zu/figar ‘possessor of the vertebrae’, the name 
of a sword given to Ali, and part of the given name of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. 


25 magar afsos: ‘but alas!’ 
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26 berini log: the collapse of the old order in Lucknow which followed the annexation of the 
kingdom of Avadh in 1856 naturally led to an influx of ‘outsiders’ from the surrounding areas, 
often more vigorous than the displaced former ruling class. 


27 qanuni Gzadi: ‘legal freedom’. The phrase loosely indicates the theoretical equality granied 
to Indians of all religious communities and classes under British rule. 


27 juhala o ‘avam: ‘the ignorant and common people’, as opposed to the surafa. Here paired 
with the derogatory juhald, the term ‘avam has since acquired the positive sense of ‘the people, 
the masses’, as in 18 and 22 below. 


28 adabi xibiyah: ‘beautiful forms of courtesy’. The A noun adab means ‘courtesy, manners’, 
as well as ‘literature’: cf. the use of the broken p. @dab as a polite greeting in U. 


28 cand roz ba‘d: lit. ‘a few days later’, i.e. ‘in a short while’. 
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Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi: 
Kavi kartavya (1921/22) 


The ‘Dwivedi era’ of Hindi poetry constituted the watershed between the 
declining tradition of rhetorical-cum-devotional verse, written mostly in 
Braj Bhasa, and new genres of Khari Boll poetry showing the literary 
influence of the English Romantics and the political influence of a new 
social awareness and Indian nationalism. The era takes its name from M.P. 
Dwivedi (1864-1938), who came to literature through an unorthodox route 
including clerical work in the Telegraph Department and the railways; as a 
result of moving with his employment from place to place he picked up a 
fluency in Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali as well as Sanskrit and English. 
From 1903 to 1920 he was editor of the Hindi literary magazine Sarasvati, 
and during his reign in the editor’s chair his pronouncements regarding 
linguistic and literary conventions were regarded as authoritative. 

Dwivedi was anxious to broaden the reference of modern literature by 
making it more relevant to everyday life; in his editorials he sought to 
persuade fellow-writers to bridge the gulf between literary and colloquial 
styles, though this ideal was not always achieved even in his own writings. 
The essay Kavi kartavya or ‘A Poet’s Duty’, first published in 1921/22, deals 
primarily with choice of language, vocabulary, semantics, and theme, and 
represents a distillation of the topics regularly covered at greater length in 
the editorial columns of Sarasvati. The extract given here is from sections 
entitled ‘language’ (bhasa) and ‘subject’ (visay). 

The first paragraph argues for an end to the distinction between prose 
and verse styles, pointing out the fact that prose is a relatively new 
development in Hindi and underlining the need for a literary register which 
reflects the language use of ‘civilized society’. He notes with approval the 
increasing use of metaphor and idiom in modern poetry, and looks forward 
to the confidently predicted day when Khari Boll will assume the status 
held by Braj Bhasa as the natural style for poetic composition. 

The second paragraph makes scornful reference to the ivory-towered 
world of traditional Hindi verse, showing by contrast to its narrow range 
the infinite possibilities of theme open to the modern poet. His 
controversial views challenged long-established traditional values with 
important religio-cultural overtones; and Dwivedi buttresses his radical 
argument with an ironic voice. He maintains that the author must not 
depend upon the grace of his muse, the goddess Sarasvati, as an automatic 
reward for the blind pursual of literary rhetoric. 


The text is taken from Rasajfa-rafijan (8th ed.) (Agra: Sahitya Press, 1949) pp.19-20 and 
23-24. 

The background is discussed in P. Gaeffke, Hindi literature in the twentieth century 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1978), chapters 2-3; and more fully in Karine Schomer, 
Mahadevi Varma and the Chhayavad age of modern Hindi poetry (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1983), chapters | and 2. 
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The literary nature of Dwivedi’s subject naturally calls for a Sanskritized register; but the use 
of mostly very short sentences ensures the clarity of expression which Dwivedi was so 
concerned to maintain in his and others’ writing. 


3 tadvisayak ajfanta ka sucak: ‘an indication of ignorance in that subject’. S tadvisayak 
comprises tat ‘that’, visay ‘subject’ + ext. -k for adj. sense. 


4 kavijan: ‘poets’, jan being used as a pluralizing suf. (cf. HU Jog). 


7 prthak-prthak: this reduplication of the S adjective for ‘separate, distinct’ reflects the H 
usage alag-alag — a classic example of a loan translation comprising borrowed vocabulary 
grafted onto H syntax. (Cf. also Indian E ‘different-different’.) 


7 hindi hi ek aisi bhasa@ hai, jiske...: ‘H is the only language whose...’. The statement is 
manifestly untrue, a distinct poetic register being a stylistic feature of many languages — not 
least U. Cf. 21, where the distinction is described as being ‘against the laws of nature’. 


8 sabhya-samaj: ‘civilised [i.e. H-speaking Hindu!] society’; the hyphen buttresses the 
postulation that such an institution is readily identifiable. 


9 gadya-padyatmak: a compound in which the adj. suf. -@tmak ‘of the nature of relates to 
both the preceding nouns. 


11 sarvadesik: the elements of this adj. are the vrddhi form of sarva ‘all’ + des ‘place’; and 
usage of the H term to some extent reflects the currency of E ‘universal’. Dwivedi’s statement 
is rather sweeping: not all pre-modern H verse was in Braj Bhasa. 


14 vasibhit: ‘subject, brought under control’: vasi- (a form of vas ‘power, control’ used in 
compounds) + bhut ‘become’. 


14 tadvat: ‘similar(ly)’; S tat ‘that’ in sandhi with vat ‘-like’. (611) Cf. 15 tatkal ‘at that time, 
immediately’, and 38 tadarth ‘with that object, for that end’. 


15. mila kar dekhie: ‘bring together and look’, i.e. ‘compare’. 


20 kaviyoh ko cahie ki ve...arambh kareh: ‘it behoves poets to begin...’. This impersonal 
construction allows an elegant alternative to the blunter kaviyon ko... a@rambh karna cahie 
‘poets should begin...’. \ 


21 kavita karna: ‘to compose verses, to versify’. 


21 bolna ek bhasa aur kavita meh prayog karna dusri bhasa: the word order picks out ek 
bhasa@ and dusri bhasa for emphasis, with the sense ‘for one language to be used in speech, and 
a different one in poetry’. 


22 gadya-sahitya ki seva: the ‘service’ of H and its literature 1s a frequently aired concept; cf. 
U xidmat-e urdu. 


23 braj ki bhasa ka adhipatya bahut dinoh tak nahih rah sakta: the history of twentieth 
century H literature has of course proved Dwivedi right. 


25 upde§s-janak: ‘bearing a message, edifying’, i.e. ‘morally improving’. 


25 yamuna ke kinare keli-kaututhal ka adbhut-adbhut varnan: ‘weird-and-wonderful 
description of the sports and revels on the Yamuna’s bank’ — an allusion to the mythology of 
Krishna which is so prominent in Braj poetry. The extravagant wording of the phrase is in 
deliberate and effective contrast to the colloquial bahut ho cuka ‘we’ve had enough of that’. 


26 parkiya...svakiya: these are the two principal categories of heroine in the rhetoric of 
Indian poetics, categorizing the woman as being ‘the wife of another’ or ‘(the lover’s) own 
wife’. In the context of Krishna and Radha, the distinction has theological implications and is 
much discussed. 


27 “‘gatagat”’ ki paheli bujhane: ‘to talk in riddles of the ‘‘coming-and going’’’, i.e. the 
various romantic contexts which are the stock-in-trade of Braj Bhasa poetry. The ‘riddles’ 
referred to are the complex rhetorical word-plays which feature so commonly in early H verse. 


27 cihti se lekar hathi paryyant pasu: ‘animals from the ant to the elephant’; formal 
oppositions of this kind are a commonplace in rhetorical writing. Cf. 34 sajiv athva nirjiv. 
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28 paryyant: the usual spelling is paryant, i.e. pari- + ant in sandhi combination (61 1). The 
doubling of a consonant or semi-vowel in a conjunct with preceding r is a common tendency 
in S, though its appearance in H is now somewhat archaic; cf. dharmmi, varmma etc. It 
probably derives from a re-Sanskritization of the Prakrit form from which a dropped r had 
been compensated for by doubling of the consonant (521), thus dharmi > dhammi > dharmmi 
etc. 


31 chor kar: the cj. pt. ‘abandoning’, rather than the ppn. ‘apart from’. 


32 meghndad-vadh, yasvantrav mahakavya: ‘The Death of Meghnad’, a Bengali poem by 
Madhusudan Datta (1861) translated into Hindi by Maithilisharan Gupta (1886-1964), the 
leading poet of Dwivedi’s time; and ‘The Epic of Yashvantrao’, an epic poem of uncertain 
composition. 


35 kabhi, kisi samay: ‘ sometime, at some juncture’ — the tautology stresses (rather 
unkindly) the remoteness of the possibility alluded to. 


35 ve isse adhik yogyata dikhlane meh samarth hon: ‘they may be capable of showing greater 
capacity than this’, i.e. than of restricting themselves to choti choti kavitaen on narrowly 
defined topics and themes. 


36 dandi kavi: Dandin, a S poet of the seventh century. (The H -i ending derives from the 
nominative s. of the S -in declension). Dandin’s dictum from the KavyddarSa, cited in a note 
excised from this passage, maintains that Sarasvati (whose epithet Vagdevi means ‘goddess of 
speech’) bestows her grace on all those who, even though untalented, persevere with their 
attempts at poetry through devotion and through study of the Sastras; Dwivedi may intend a 
playful reference to his own journal Sarasvati, whose patronage was commonly sought by 
aspiring writers of H. 


38 tadarth uski upadsna na karna hi accha hai: ‘it is better not to worship her with that aim’ 
— a gentle warning, framed with the tactful diplomacy of an impersonal construction, that the 
grace of the muse should not be relied upon as automatically to be bestowed. 
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Mirza Farhatullah Beg: 
Nazir Ahmad ki kahani (c. 1925) 


Although Mirza Farhatullah Beg (1884-1947) spent his working life in 
Hyderabad, where he rose to a senior position in the state’s judiciary, he 
was born into an old Delhi family and it was in Delhi that he grew up. As a 
writer, he is chiefly noted for the very attractive essays which evoke the old 
Muslim culture of Delhi from his memory or his imagination. 

The subject of the well-known essay from which this passage is taken is 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad (1831-1912), himself an outstanding writer of 
narrative prose, who incidentally produced the official Urdu translation of 
the Indian Penal Code (UL, pp. 104-5). In the last period of his chequered 
career, he taught Arabic at the famous Delhi College. Farhatullah Beg was 
one of his students, and his essay records his memories of his old teacher. 

The prestige of Delhi College attracted students from places as distant as 
Afghanistan, and the passage is a humorous description of the group of 
Pathan maulvis who attended Nazir Ahmad’s Arabic literature classes. The 
first paragraph describes their outlandish appearance, while the second 
reports Nazir Ahmad’s caustic judgment of their ability, in spite of the 
bright young Farhatullah Beg’s confidence that the hardest Arabic texts are 
well within the reach of any decent student. There then follows an 
anecdote, illustrative of the difficulties faced by all South Asian Muslims in 
mastering Arabic, which tells of the howler in translation committed by 
one of the pious Afghans. The story is nicely rounded off by the author’s 
description of his fear that his amusement might provoke the Pathans to 
attack him, leading him to a rapid exit. 

Elsewhere in the essay, Farhatullah Beg is rather critical of Nazir 
Ahmad’s style, which he regards — with some justice — as having been 
adversely affected by his desire to show off his linguistic gifts. Farhatullah 
Beg’s own style, by contrast, is comparable in elegance to that of Ghalib’s 
letters (3), with which it shares a studied exploitation of all the natural 
resources of the spoken Urdu of Delhi. This 1s literary Urdu prose at its 
best, avoiding the excessive incorporation of weighty Arabic and Persian 
loans on which so many Urdu writers rely for effect, and composed in short 
sentences whose construction so often demonstrates both the clarity and 
the subtlety of natural Urdu syntatic patterns. Although the date given for 
the essay is to be regarded as approximate, it is to be noted that this is the 
last of the Urdu passages included in this book whose style is not 
transparently influenced by English modes of expression. 


The text is taken from Maulvi Nazir Ahmad ki kahani kuch un ki kuch meri zabani (Aligarh: 
Educational Book House, 1956), pp. 66-68. 

The finest of Farhatullah Beg’s evocations of old Delhi is available in the translation of 
Akhtar Qamber, The Last Musha’irah of Delhi (New Delhi: Orient Longman, 1979), which 
gives a vivid picture of the world of Urdu poetry in the age of Ghalib. 
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1 sun cuke: ‘now you have heard’, a reference to the previous paragraphs describing the 
author’s own classes with Nazir Ahmad. 


2 tamam ke tamam: ‘absolutely all of them’. The use of reduplication (542a) in this 
paragraph is a marvellous illustration of the possibilities it offers for ironic exaggeration in 


2  sarhad-par: ‘across the Frontier’, i.e. Afghanistan. The adv. suf. -par has something of the 
sense of the E pref. ‘trans-’. 


3 than: ‘bolt of cloth’, i.e. the full length of material sold by a cloth-dealer for the customer 
to have made up by a tailor. The outrageously baggy clothes described here are still favoured 
by orthodox Pathans. 


3 samla ba-miqdar-e ‘ilm: ‘turban-end in proportion to learning’, a P tag used to ironic effect. 


4 paggar: the m. form of the familiar f. pagri suggests the colossal size of their turbans. Cf. 
15 chura m., suggesting a more fearsome weapon than churi f., for another illustration of the 
HU distinction of m. and f. pairs to indicate large and small varieties of inanimate objects. 


4 ser: ‘seer’, the traditional Indian weight, equivalent to 2lb. or about one kilo: 40 seers make 
a man ‘maund’, 


4 batason ki galt: ‘Sugar-puff Lane’, the name of a street in Old Delhi. 


5 mihnat ki ye halat ki...: like the following thoth aise ki..., the omission of the verb in this 
pointed phrase is a nice example of the economical possibilities of HU syntax. 


7 moti ‘agi: ‘thick head’. This is not a loan-translation, but one of those cases where U and E 
idioms converge. 


7 bhai: a familiar term of address, not to be confused with bhai, and which is used to both 
men and women. Here the rough sense is ‘my dear boy’. 


8 mullanon: ‘mullahs’, the obl.p. of mulla. 
8 javab dena: ‘to dismiss’ here, vs. the basic sense of ‘to answer’. 


9 allah miydh is a familiar term of address to men, also used as a pref. or suf., e.g. in miyan 
mitthu ‘Mr. Sweetie’ a pet term for parrots. The set phrase allah miyan is characteristic of the 
way in which women talk to their children about God, but can hardly be translated directly 
into E. 


10 hazar samjhata hun: ‘however much I try to explain’. 


10 bhala: regularly used in HU to introduce questions expecting the answer ‘no’, and thus 
similar in sense to the E formula ‘I ask you...’. 


10 The Hamasé or ‘Verses on Bravery in War’ is an early anthology of A poetry compiled by 
Abt Tammam (d. 849), and is a regular part of the traditional syllabus of A literature, like the 
notoriously difficult poetry of Mutanabbi (d. 965). 


11 hing: ‘asafoetida’, used as a flavouring in many Indian dishes. The asafoetida trade in 
India was traditionally carried on by Afghan pedlars, hence this addition to the traditional 
Pathan occupations of soldiering and labouring. 


12. ap bhi gazab karte hain: ‘surely you are too going too far’. 


12 ragar se patthar bhi ghis jata hai: ‘even a stone is worn by rubbing’, a proverbial 
expression. 


14 /o: in its common sense as an intj. ‘well... , look...’. 
14 rang: lit. ‘colour’, but here in its wider idiomatic sense, i.e. ‘see what they are like’. 


12 The Magamat or ‘Stations’ of Hariri (d. 1122) is one of the standard texts of classical A 
prose, pored over by generations of Indian Muslims. 


18 a‘uzu billah: ‘I seek refuge with God’, a common A formula (743). 


18 Zaid the son of Haris (d. 629) was a famous hero of early Islam. The A bin ‘son of? also 
appears in U as the PA ibn-e in personal names. 
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13 Mirza Farhatullah Beg 


19 fi and’ il-lail: ‘in the time of the night’, an A prepn. phrase of the same construction as 
bismillah ‘in the name of God’ (742). The point of the anecdote is that A and’ ‘time’ looks just 
like ind’ ‘pot’ in the script. 


20 gamius: ‘dictionary’, an A word derived from the Greek okeanos ‘ocean’, thus suggesting 
the unfathomable depths of the A lexicon. The al-Qamis al-Muhit by al-Firuzabadi (d. 1415) 
is the classic A dictionary, used for centuries throughout the Muslim world. 


20 samat-e a‘mal se: an ironically grand way of saying ‘unluckily’. 


21 allah de aur banda le: ‘God proposes and man disposes’, another idiom introduced for 
ironic effect. 


23 parhne-vale sahib: ‘the gentleman who was reading’. As often, the HU inf. ptc. 
corresponds to an E relative clause. 


24 muskara-kar: ‘with a smile’. The cj. ptc. is here syntactically an adv., like the following 
bure bure didoh se modifying the final dekha. 


26 kahih: when followed by a negative subj. regularly has this sense of ‘I hope they don’t...’. 
26 ijazat cahi: ‘begged permission to leave’. 


22 zara aur kuch sun jao: ‘listen to a bit more before you go’. Both the abs. sun and jao have 
independent meaning. 


28 sar par paoh rakh-kar bhage: ‘ran away as fast as my heels could carry me’. 


28 ghar pahuncte pahuncte: ‘as | was getting home’, a typical reduplication of the adv. ptc. 
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14 
Abul Kalam Azad: 
Tarjuman ul Quran (1930) 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958) was one of the most notable 
Muslim figures in the Independence movement. Born in Mecca, he was 
brought as an infant to Calcutta by his father, who ensured his training in 
the orthodox Islamic disciplines. As his chosen pen-name ‘Azad’ indicates, 
however, he rapidly struck out on his own. In 1912 he founded the Urdu 
weekly al-Hilal ‘The Crescent’, whose pan-Islamic line soon brought him 
into conflict with the authorities in Calcutta. As a result of the temporary 
convergence of Muslim and Hindu political aspirations in the anti-British 
agitation of 1920, Azad came into close association with Gandhi, and soon 
became one of the most prominent members of the Congress party. After 
Independence, Azad was made Education Minister, an office which he held 
until his death in 1958, and which he used to establish such important 
institutions of Indian cultural life as the Sahitya Akademi. 

Azad’s background meant that his natural medium of expression was 
Urdu rather than the English preferred by so many Congress leaders: and 
as a committed Muslim, as well as being a politician, he was particularly 
concerned with the explanation of Islam to his Indian co-religionists. His 
greatest achievement in this area was the Tarjuman ul Quran, completed in 
1930, in which he sought to provide an easily intelligible Urdu translation 
of the Quran, with a commentary. 

The passage is taken from that part of the introduction which describes 
the setbacks Azad had to face in the production of the Tarjuman ul Quran 
as a result of the measures taken against him by the authorities on account 
of his political activities. Besides recording the harrassment suffered by so 
many nationalist intellectuals at the time (1919-21), the passage also 
highlights some of the intrinsic difficulties of Urdu book-production. Azad, 
having done his best while in detention to get the text of his manuscript 
into order by having it typed, describes how he was then diverted during 
his release by the immediate demands of his journal. His efforts to get the 
text of the book finally produced in calligraphy were then tragically 
frustrated by the seizure and destruction of all his papers. It was to be nine 
years before the work was finally published. 

The style of the passage is governed by the considerable influence of 
English syntax and phrasal patterns characteristic of so much everyday 
Urdu prose over the last sixty years or so, although familiar English legal 
and political terms appear in the Persianized guise of their coined Urdu 
equivalents. 


The text is taken from Tarjuman ul Quran (Lahore: Shaikh Ghulam Ali and Sons, 1947), 
pp.5-6, somewhat freely translated in Syed Abdul Latif, The Tarjuman al-Qur‘an (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1962), pp. xxviii-xxix. 

I.H. Azad Faruqi, The Tarjuman al-Qur‘an (New Delhi: Vikas, 1982) is a short critical study 
of the work’s background and contents. 
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Abdul Kalam Azad 14 


1 is xiyal se ki...: ‘with the idea that...’. As regularly in HU syntax, a long subordinate 
clause headed by ki is introduced by a demonstrative, hence the common Indian E ‘with this 
idea that...’. 


2 taip karana: ‘to get it typed’. 

4 riha kar diya: ‘released’. riha karna 1s an established HU legal term, like many of the words 
and phrases used in this passage. 

5 ye vaqt vo tha ki...: ‘this was the time when...’. 


5 harakat: ‘movement, action’, a looser term than the related A loan 8 tahrik which is 
regularly used in modern U as a translation of E ‘movement’ in the political sense. 


6 mavad: normally meaning ‘material’ in U, as in 27 below. Here the term is rather vague in 
sense, perhaps ‘basis’. 


6 taiyar: the spelling with toe in place of the usual fe is a careful Arabicism, still sometimes 
used in U. 


6 jahan tak musalmaGnon ka ta‘alluq tha: \it. ‘so far as the Muslims’ connexion went’, i.e. ‘so 
far as the Muslims were concerned’. This very common use of ta‘allug after jahan tak is an 
example of the way in which so many U constructions have a one-to-one equivalence with an 
E construction, thus representing a particular type of loan-translation. 


6 da‘vat: here in its original A sense of ‘call to action’, rather than the usual modern HU 
sense of ‘invitation, party’. 


6-7 sada-e baz-ga5t: ‘call for its return’, an izafat phrase (841). 

7 buland hone: ‘to be raised’. P buland is regularly used in U as a grander equivalent of HU 
unca. 

8 natijd ye nikla ki...: the standard U equivalent of E ‘the result was that...’. 


8 tahrik-e la-ta‘advun: a straightforward PA calque from the E ‘Non-cooperation Movement’, 
the great anti-British campaign mounted by Gandhi in 1920. 


9 nigah: lit. ‘gaze’, a P loan, equivalent in this phrase-verb to HU ahkh uthana. 


~me 6 


11 taip ki chapai: ‘printing in type’, as opposed to 12 kitabat ‘calligraphy’, which is still the | 
preferred method of reproduction for U books in India and Pakistan. 


12 matan: ‘text’, i.e. the A text of the Quran, as opposed to the U translation and 
commentary. 


16 avaxir: ‘last days’, a specialized broken plural (734d) of axir. The antonym is avail ‘first 
days’, p. of avval. 


16 muntaha-e ‘urij: ‘its highest point’, lit. ‘the height of its zenith’. The ease with which the 
izafat can be used to link near-synonyms often leads to redundant hyperbole of this kind in U. 


17 kam men lana: ‘to employ, to deploy’, a common HU phrase-verb. 


17 hukumat-e bangal: ‘the government of Bengal’. The U terminology of political institutions 
abounds in izafat phrases of this type, e.g. the pre-1947 hukumat-e hind ‘Government of India’, 
qaisar-e hind ‘Emperor of India’, etc. 


18 xilaf-e qaniun: ‘against the law, illegal’, another izafat phrase, this time from the copious 
repertoire of legal terminology. 


19 ‘adam-mutaba‘at-e qanun: ‘non-compliance with the law’, whose first element, the A 
‘adam ‘non-existence, lack’, also appears in the common U compound 22 ‘adam-maujidagi 
‘absence’. The prevalence of izafat phrases, often composed of strings of barely 
comprehensible A nouns, in U legalese was a major target for attack by the nineteenth century 
protagonists of H (7). 


20 ba‘z digar rufaqa-e bangal: ‘some other colleagues from Bengal’. The frequent use of such 
hyper-Persianisms in this type of written U style lends some justification to the criticisms laid 
against it from the H side: here bangal ke kuch aur rafiq(on) really would do just as well. 


21 pres: a common HU loan from E, replaced in formal U by 27 matba‘, from A. 


21  xalal dalna: ‘to cause an upset’, a common U phrase-verb. 
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22 ba-dastur: a P prepn. phrase (843). 


24 tafsir: the technical term for a commentary on the Quran. Commentaries on other texts, 
e.g. the Divan of Ghalib, are termed taSrih in U. 


24 ‘ilmi: like the noun ‘ilm, this adj. embraces a wide range of senses in U, from ‘scientific’ to 
‘intellectual’ or ‘scholarly’, as here. 


26 mere bar-xilaf: ‘against me’, equivalent to mere xilaf, but incorporating the P prepn. bar 
(843). 


26 mugaddamé calana: ‘to issue a suit’, a phrase-verb standard in U legalese. 
28 talasi: ‘search’ in the legal sense, vs. the more general talas. 


28 jo log Ge the, un men koi aisa Saxs aisa na tha jo...: an illustration of the loose parataxis 
so characteristic of the HU relative-clause construction, vs. E ‘none of those who came 


9 


was...’. 
29 jo ciz bhi: ‘even the slightest thing’. 


30 utha le gae: ‘they removed and carried away’. Here utha is an independent abs., while /e 
and gae are linked components of the familiar modal compound /e jana. 


31 kdapiyan: ‘copy-books’, often used in HU as the equivalent of E ‘exercise-books’, but here 
presumably ‘copies’, i.e. the litho-forms prepared by writing in Indian ink on specially 
prepared transparent paper by calligraphers for the subsequent printing of U books by 
lithography, until its later replacement by photo-offset printing. 


31 tor maror-kar: ‘forcibly, rudely’, lit. ‘breaking and twisting’, a common jingle-compound 
(524). 


31 mila din: lit. ‘joined’, i.e. ‘shoved into’. 
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15 
Premchand: 
Urdu hindi aur hindustani (1934) 


Dhanpat Ray Shrivastava, who wrote under the pen-name ‘Premchand’, is 
the single most important figure in the development of a mature narrative 
style in both Hindi and Urdu. Premchand was born in 1880 near Benares, 
the son of a village postmaster; he was of the Kayasth caste, and he 
received the education in Urdu and Persian which qualifies the Kayasth for 
his traditional role as a record-keeper, scribe, or clerk. Premchand worked 
as a schoolmaster, then as an inspector of schools; around 1920 he began a 
literary career, first in Urdu, then changing to Hindi because of his 
awareness of the emergence of a growing readership whose literacy was in 
the Devanagari script. 

Besides prose fiction, Premchand also wrote a substantial number of 
essays and journalistic pieces, whose language could be either Sanskritized 
or Persianized according to subject. His journalistic prose was sometimes 
marked by a certain banality of style, and English thought patterns often 
show through the veneer of Indian idiom. 

The essay Urdu hindi aur hindustani addresses the problem of an 
appropriate style of speech for promotion as a national language. 
Premchand followed the Gandhian ideal of a _ middle-of-the-road 
Hindustani vernacular, as against the more specialized style of Hindi and 
Urdu; but he did not always follow his own prescriptions for the avoidance 
of a heavily Sanskritized register. 

The passage begins by presenting the views of those who favour a Jaissez- 
faire attitude to the separate development of Hindi and Urdu respectively. 
Premchand condones such a view when the languages are considered at the 
regional level, on a par with other vernaculars such as Bengali and 
Marathi; but he draws a distinction between this function of Hindi/Urdu 
and the function of a national language, which he says must be a 
compromise free from an excessive reliance on either Sanskrit or Perso- 
Arabic loanwords. His main argument is a practical one — that a national 
language must be accessible and widely comprehensible, and that pedantic 
etymological considerations have no place in this discussion. By totally 
ignoring the vital role played by cultural affinities in the choice of linguistic 
register, Premchand ingenuously arrives at the simplistic conclusion that 
‘Hindustani’ should be adopted for the national role; and by a sleight of 
hand he recommends that the name of this language might just as well be 
‘Hind’. 

The text is taken from Kuch vicar (Allahabad: Sarasvati Press, 1965), pp.103-105. The best 
biography of Premchand is Robert Oscar Swan, Munshi Premchand of Lamhi Village (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1969); for the political background see D.P. Sarin, 


Influence of political movements on Hindi literature 1906-1947 (Chandigarh: Panjab University 
Publication Bureau, 1967), and LCND, chapter IV. 
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Premchand 15 


1 sankhya kam nahin hai... badhak nahin hona cahte: the double negative is inelegant; for a 
similar lapse of style cf. the repetition of 9-10 in donon ko. 


2 unnati aur vikas: ‘progress and development’. Premchand shows in full measure the H 
propensity for pairing nouns (usually S loans) of similar or identical meaning: cf. 3 ekta aur 
samanta, 4 mel aur ekta, 9 janm sthan aur pracar ksetra, 10 vrddhi aur vikas, 16 sanyog aur mel, 
21 paksapati aur samarthak, etc.; cf. the U convention of pairing PA words linked with the 
copular o (842). 


S-6 prakrtik...svabhavik: both mean ‘natural’; both are calques from E. 


5 pravrtti: ‘tendency, leaning, predilection’ — the word suggests ‘motion towards’, and is 
thus well chosen to describe the tendency of H and U to look to S and AP respectively for a 
supply of loanwords. 


6 aur hindi ka sanskrt tatha prakrt ke sath: this phrase demonstrates the distinction between 
the two words for ‘and’: aur is a true cj. with a wide range of functions, while tathad simply 
compounds syntactically parallel nouns within the phrase. 


9 janm sthan aur pracar ksetra tak hi parimit rakhen: the function of tak is restrictive here. 


10 hamen...koi apatti na ho: ‘we would have no objection’: the subj. suggests that this is 
hypothetical, and that in fact an objection is about to be raised. 


12. cahe jitni sahskrt... bharti calen: ‘go on absorbing as much S...as they like’. 


14 yahan to: as so often, yahan has a general demonstrative sense, ‘as regards this situation’, 
rather than a specifically spacial reference. 


15 rastriy bhasa: adj. rastriy suggests a rather less official status and technical implication 
than does the nominal compound rdastra bhasad. The distinction can be imitated in E by 
exploiting the distinction of upper and lower case letters in ‘national language’ and ‘National 
Language’ respectively. 


16 unka sanyog aur mel arambh ho gaya: this is a misrepresentation of the actual process, 
since Hindustani is not a product of a growing together of H and U, but rather the natural 
state of the vernacular unmodified by the H and U camps. 


18 bharatvars ki rastriy bhasa...: the situation described here as unthinkable has become the 
status quo in Pakistan and India respectively in the half-century since Premchand was writing. 


20 ladi rahti hai: compare this construction with the semantically similar ext. ptc. 
construction of 21 ladi hui hoti hai. 


21 amne samne: ‘face to face’: @mne is a phonetic imitation of samne, ‘opposite’, but unlike 
most ‘echo-words’ holds first position in the phrase; cf. ds-pas, E ‘dingle-dangle’. 


23 jiska adhar sarv-samany bodhgamyata ho - jise sab log sahaj meh samajh saken: ‘whose 
basis should be universal comprehensibility — which everybody could easily understand’. 
Though here deliberately and somewhat playfully underlining the message of the sentence, this 
use of a second register to gloss a first is a fairly common feature of H prose. Note how the 
change of register from formal to simple is here accompanied by a change of syntax from 
simple to complex (i.e. from adj. clause with simple verb to subject-object clause with 
adverbially qualified modal verb). 


24 kyon parvah karne lagi: the perfect tense expresses a hypothetical situation, as in a 
conditional sentence. (The f. subject of the verb is rastriy bhasa.) 


27 hindu, musalman, panjabi, bangali...: in the context of a discussion of HU language 
register, the designations ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ form natural categories alongside those of the 
regions. 


28 maharastriy: the S name for and etymon of ‘Marathi’. The federal state of ‘Maharashtra’ 
did not exist in Premchand’s time, though the term itself has long been used to designate the 
cultural area. 


29 kahan se nikla hai aur kahah se aya hai: nikaina relates to origin or etymology, and to 
subsequent areas of usage. 
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30 jis prakar angrezon ki bhasa ahgrezi...: with characteristic ingenuousness, Premchand 
proposes a wildly simplistic interpretation of the world’s linguistic situation in order to make a 
rhetorical point. The fact that the language of Iran is called farsi, not irani, is conveniently 
overlooked. 

33 agar is des ko... keval hind kaheh to iski bhasa ko hindi kah sakte hain: the seriousness of 
Premchand’s argument degenerates even further with this sentence, which begs the question in 
an astonishingly brazen manner anticipating the gross misrepresentation of the final sentence 
of the passage. 7 

36 pracin kal: ‘ancient times’, here meaning the late medieval period; the commonplace 
telescoping of historical time in Indian tradition often results in relatively recent dates having 
great antiquity attributed to them. 
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16 
M.K. Gandhi and P.D. Tandon: 
Correspondence (1945) 


During the years before and shortly after Independence the question of 
rastra bhasa, ‘national language’, was hotly debated. The cause of 
Sanskritized Khari Boli in Nagari script was promoted by institutions such - 
as the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (H.S.S.; ‘Hindi Literature Assembly’), 
founded in Allahabad in 1910; but an equally determined body of opinion 
espoused by the Hindustani Pracar Sabha (H.P.S.; ‘Association for the 
Promulgation of Hindustani’), favoured Hindustani — with the choice of 
script a hotly-debated question. Though he had earlier advocated the use of 
Hindi as the vehicle of Congress politics and was closely associated with 
the H.S.S., of which he was elected President in 1918, Gandhi (1869-1948) 
came increasingly to see the value of the widespread currency of 
Hindustani, and he balanced his support for Hindi with parallel support 
for the Urdu cause. His insistence that literacy in both scripts should be the 
norm led him into inevitable conflict with the H.S.S. establishment, 
particularly its founder-member and President, Purushottamdas Tandon 
(1882-1962), an Allahabad lawyer and Congress politician who was 
passionately committed to the Hindi cause. 

With the exception of his autobiography (written in his native Gujarati) 
the vast majority of Gandhi’s writings in is English. But in his letters 
Gandhi increasingly turned to the use of Hindi, even when realising that its 
use was problematic to correspondents such as Nehru. 

In this exchange of letters Gandhi consults Tandon on the anomalous 
position of being a member of both the H.S.S. and the H.P.S., offering to 
resign from the former, of which Tandon had been elected President in 
1923. Tandon’s reply is conciliatory, and maintains that there is no 
fundamental conflict between the tasks of the two organizations. In his first 
paragraph he refers to Gandhi’s support of Urdu as a ‘new development’, 
and although the tone of his letter is deferential to a fault, he manages to 
show his disapproval of this divergence from the unequivocal support for 
Hindi, rather than ‘the Urdu style of Hindi’, as the vehicle for the 
nationalist movement; in his second main paragraph, Tandon reassures 
Gandhi that there is no reason why a member of the H.S.S. should not also 
support the H.P.S. 


The correspondence is given in Gopal Prasad Vyas, ed., Gandhi hindi darsan (New Delhi: 
Dilli Pradeshik Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, n.d.) pp. 226-227. 

The views of the two protagonists are given in Ahmad 1941 and are discussed in Peter 
Brock, ‘Gandhi and the Hindi movement’ in John L. Hill, ed., The Congress and Indian 
nationalism (London: Curzon Press, forthcoming 1990); some of Gandhi’s journalistic writing 
on the subject is collected in Our language problem (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965). 
For the general context see LCND. 
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At qa se Ga ard & ferdt arg F Htc Pore | aa Yor g F Has fad arfaca 
aa A te THAT ge fager a Ft? F wad & aH Ft gfe F 
feret & csearer at aad = frat are fers at B asta era fear ara & 
wa FE afte Harré ate oq fate a era fear oar 2, St aT aT Hed FZ 
T aepaAa & Ta F ArH Bl ara ate area fears sr go asta eat Ae 
aa § Ta Ta ArH FF ge GT Atfaa t Tat acihea Yat aha aM Fea 
area FFT aT FT gear Ae Het al aa T! Tar eer F aha Ft afer 7 
teat AIX Yat Tar Bet fee F HVT z I 

PTT Me Fae TAT H Brey Ae x ferar , cfr At Hae Get F aaa 
qalad sit g eatere gat feraqarHne WAT | | 

ATT HHS St | ATTHT, Ale He TAY 


te HITS UWS, BATSlaTA S.ELE NK 

Ta ATG, TOT 
ATTST % AE HT Ia Hat feet | feed arfeca aes HK fergearft-waTc aT 
rat F ate afew face ae fare F aa gt array way ferdt areca 
THAT FT TET Ta BT AIT Uae ay, eat dhe art fedi-ware aT aH 
estat wt gite & Pear | AE AT BT AAT AT, Car at AMT Al Aad Slt | 


aur ary & freer fred ary & ate fro aa 2 

aaat ferdt Bt TSaTaT AAT Ft se BY ag ferdt FM CH Set AMAT z ST 
fafarse sat A Tafaa & | 

eae aR feet SH AAT CT Melt BT HT HAT &, Sq Met Sr val ATT fat F 
area sq HY vt aera & | ater saat afra t face ad wear ot fq ote 
anit F aot at gert F ag seet aeraar | ATT HeaT 21) Ie Fae gaa 2 fe 
ay alat Aaa Bred El THT Area & Fae faedd Bera HraT zt feest 
Tig THAT F Aeea Bt legen TAT AAT F TaeT ett HTH Al 
fet arfgea arrears A ate & faite fegeart Teed feet ate aq at 
afrat atc fafrar ward & 1 wa sie & Aer fdas & fH Yat ea aa HT HE 
saat vet arat FR aT AAT BIE 

qa at ata Shar eft, are fratad fear faq afe are At aftearr F agua 
Tel & Ate HUTA HreaT Ast Fadl F fH aaa FT AT St Ws A As HT at 
at ATT WX eT GE sea BT wt vases a ares Foray HY dare FETT | 

ale F feat atx oq & frag FH aaey AA fear aT, saat OH Tfafats Gar F 
waa gi faded g fe xt oe eftfrer | 

fa-fta, qe ale eq 
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Gandhi’s H is simple and unpretentious; he prefers short sentences and straightforward 
syntax, and uses loanwords freely. Tandon’s H reflects the more formal and literary style of 
the Sanskritized register, but does not despise PA loans and is far from being pedantic. Both 
writers’ language is heavily influenced by E. 


2  bhdai tandanji: this informal opening contrasts strongly with Tandon’s more reverential 15 
pijya bapiji, pranam!, the distinction underlining the relative status of the two writers. Cf. the 
contrast between the two styles of signing off: Gandhi’s 13 apka, Tandon’s 38 vinit ‘humble 
[servant]’. 


6 pharsimayi: the use of a S suffix with a non-S word is rather unusual. 


8 hat jana cahie: ‘should clear out’ — the colloquial register makes this a deliberately blunt 
and forceful expression. 


10 main kaha@n hin: a very clear calque from E ‘where I am’, 1.e. where I stand on this 
matter. 


11 krpayda Ssighra uttar den: ‘kindly reply promptly’. More formal in register than the overall 
tone, this is a typical letter-writing formula. 


11 maun ke karan: probably a reference to one of Garidhi’s regular vows of silence, when he 
would communicate only in writing. 


12 ise likhvakar bhejta hin: a perfect example of the word-economy of HU syntax, here using 
the cj. ptc. of a causative verb. 


13 Gp acche honge: an economical way of saying ‘I trust you are well’, very clipped and 
unceremonious. 


13. mo.ka.gandhi: note the traditional abbreviation to the first syllable of the name; cf. 38 
pu.da.tandan. The usage tends now to be replaced by the practice of transcribing the 
pronounced value of the English initials, e.g. ‘em.ke’, ‘pi.di’, also followed in U. 


14 krasthvet rod: ‘Crossthwaite Road’, named after a governor of the United Provinces. 
Most roads in the ‘Civil Lines’ areas of Indian towns had English names deriving from 
provincial England or from the names of British administrators etc.; since Independence these 
have been largely replaced by Indian names such as ‘Mahatma Gandhi Marg’. 


17 dpko...sadasya rahte hue lagbhag 27 vars hue: ‘you have been a member for about 27 
years’: use of rahnd rather than honda is dicated in such phrases, as meaning ‘continuing to be, 
remaining’ rather than ‘becoming’. 


19 vah sab kam galat tha, aisa to Gp nahin mante honge: ‘I’m sure you don’t consider all that 
work to have been wrong?’ — a typical HU paratactic construction, the proposition vah sab 
kam galat tha being stated first, then negated in a second clause linked with correlative aisa. 
Cf. the following sentence, in which the postulate comprising the first clause is picked up by 
the pronoun yah in the second. 

20 yah to Gpka siddhant hai hi: ‘this is after all your principle’. 

21 siksan: ‘instruction, teaching’ — distinct in sense and gender from the more abstract f. 
Siksa ‘education’. 


24 visist janon men pracalit: ‘current among certain people’. The intended implication is that 
U is the language of a minority group, while H enjoys widespread currency among the 
population at large: something of an over-simplification of the real situation at the time. 


25 svayam vah: ‘it itself’ — the reference is to the Sammelan. 
26 calate hain: ‘help advance, support the cause of’. 


26 sammelan uska tanik bhi virodh nahin karta hai: ‘The Sammelan does not oppose it [Urdu] 
in the slightest’. Retention of auxiliary hai with the negative gives emphasis to the denial. 


28 hindi sahitya sammelan ki or se nirvacit: ‘elected by the H.S.S.’, a pre-modifier to hindustani 
ekedami. ki or se commonly has the sense of ‘by, through, under the auspices of”; cf. similar ki 
taraf se. 


31 mera nivedan hai: ‘my submission is’, ‘I submit’. 
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34 apki atma... kahti hai: ‘your spirit says’ — the usage perhaps reflects the Western concept 
of ‘conscience’ rather than the original sense of Gtmd as ‘self, spirit’; cf. the more natural HU ° 
expressions with ji — ji cahna, ji karna etc. 


35 natmastak ho: ‘with bowed head’, i.e. ‘humbly’. ho is the abs. (532a). 


35 _nirnay: ‘judgement’ — distinct from niscay ‘determination, resolve’, though both can 
translate ‘decision’. 


36 seva men: ‘in submission to you, for your consideration’; cf. U xidmat meh. 
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17 
Ramchandra Varma: 
Acchi Hindi (1946) 


Ramchandra Varma’s Acchi Hind? is an influential guide to the correct use 
of Hindi prose; it represents a continuation of the pioneering work of 
Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi (12), the first authoritative arbiter in the 
establishing of grammatical and stylistic conventions. Varma’s study, which 
has become a standard work of reference and has been published in 
countless editions since it first appeared in 1946, has something of the 
status of Ernest Gowers’ Plain Words or Fowler’s Modern English Usage in 
the context of English prose styles, and addresses similar problems. | 

Varma’s ideas about language use are representative of the views of most 
advocates of the Sanskritized style of Hindi. While his principle objective is 
to recommend a clear and accessible style for prose-writing, he has a clear 
bias in favour of that so-called ‘purity’ of style which accepts Sanskrit loans 
with open arms but which regards Arabic and Persian words as entirely 
alien to the nature of Hindi. He himself writes in a highly Sanskritized 
style, not only because it is in keeping with his message but also because 
linguistic and literary analysis in Hindi naturally looks to the norms and 
procedures of its historical ancestor. 

In the present chapter Varma writes about chaya-kalusit bhasa, that 1s, 
language which bears the imprint of foreign influences. His main 
concentration is on the important impact of English on Hindi, but he also 
discusses the ‘polluting’ effect of Indian languages such as Bengali, Marathi 
and Urdu; the first paragraph of the extract emphasizes the importance of 
recognising the ‘true nature’ of Hindi, and defines what is meant by the 
very revealing term chaya-kalusit. 

In the second paragraph, Varma discusses the influence of Persian and 
Arabic vocabulary and syntax on Urdu, his own heavy bias towards Hindi 
being clearly apparent from the very first sentence. He supports his pro- 
Hindi arguments with a quotation from the influential Hindi literary critic 
and historian Ramchandra Shukla; and he goes on to voice some specific 
objections about the use of particular Persian or Arabic words for which, 
he claims, existing Sanskritic synonyms are to be preferred. 


The text is taken from Acchi hindi, 6th ed. (Benares: Sahitya-Ratna-Mala Karyalaya, 1950), 
pp.230 and 243-244. The development of grammatical and stylistic studies in Hindi is 
discussed in Tej. K. Bhatia, A history of the Hindi grammatical tradition (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1987). 
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HTST A CAAT Arad = | Heat AT BTCA HT APTA H TAT HIT F I ate 
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erat at raat areier ate aires are g, TT ST SHaT SHAT A TT aK 
qarntt & 1 Sat & sfaerat F ag fede acrac agar gar feeré Far 2 1 sears 
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pura-pura jfan: ‘a full and complete knowledge’ (542a). 
thikane ki: ‘appropriate’. 


yahi nahin: ‘not just this’, i.e. ‘furthermore’. 


NN WO GW 


kriya-prayogon aur bhav-vyafijan-prandliyoh: ‘verb usages and ways of expression’; the 
vocabulary of grammatical analysis in H naturally comprises S loans, and its main terms are 
given on the following page. 


8 tattvik drsti se: ‘from the fundamental view’, i.e. ‘essentially’. tattvik is the vrddhi form of 
the noun tattva ‘element, essence’; cf. 14 sd@mipya ‘proximity’, the vrddhi form of samip ‘near’ 
(612). 

10 urduvale. Varma squanders no honorific expressions on the supporters of H’s main 
linguistic rival. 

11  yathasddhya: a S expression formed from yathd ‘in which manner, as’ + sadhya ‘feasible’. 
Cf. yathaSighra ‘as promptly as can be managed’. 


11 ke anurip: ‘in conformity with, following the form of’; emphasizing the form (rip) of the 
thing described, this ppn. is distinct from the more abstract ke anusar ‘according to’ (anu- 
‘according to’ + sar ‘essence’), with which it is often confused. 


12 prakrtiyon meh paraspar antar hai: ‘there is a difference between their natures’; paraspar 
‘mutual’, though tautological in E, has a natural place in the H sentence because the ppn. men 
does not alone carry the contrastive sense of E ‘between’. 


16 bhi... bhi: ‘both... and’, here separated by a long clause. 


17. phir urdu ka hai to... purani hindi hi: ‘And after all, the origin of U lies in nothing 
but... Old H’. 


17 sanskrt-janya: ‘S-derived’. (S suff. -janya ‘born of, derived from’.) 
18 urdi men... vilaksan misran dikhai deta hai: Varma here perpetuates the myth of the 
alleged ‘purity’ of H in comparison with the ‘mixed’ nature of U. 


20 unpar...prabhav pare bina nahin rahta: ‘the influence cannot but fall on them’, ie. ‘they 
cannot fail to be influenced’. \ 


22 sva.: an abbreviation for svargiy, ‘the late, deceased’. 


22 dcarya ramcandra ji Sukla: Gcarya is an honorific title used for spiritual preceptors and 
highly revered academics. Ramchandra Shukla was a founding-father of the modern study of 
H literature, of which his Hindi sahitya ka itihas (1939) is a standard history. Notice how ji 
follows the given name ramcandra rather than the Brahman caste-name Sukla. 


23 hindi se urdia men bhinnata ho rahi hai: ‘U is becoming increasingly distinct from H’, 
implying that H is the norm from which U is deviating. 


24 tatsam rup: though the tatsam/tadbhava contrast is usually used in discussing S-derived 
languages, it here applies to A and P borrowings. 


26 kriyaé ko hi kartta se pahle rakhkar: ‘placing the verb before the subject’, i.e. on the model 
of e.g. kaha hai kisi ne. 


27 apna vakya-vinyas hi nirala kar lete hain: ‘make their very syntax bizarre’; the irony of 
modal Jena suggests a wilfulness in the way these these Urduvale tamper with the ‘proper’ 
syntax. 

30 Sabd-grahan: ‘taking of words’, word-borrowing. 


31 paritydg: suff. pari-, ‘fully’, strengthens the sense of tyag, rather as ‘abandon’ is rather 
stronger than ‘give up’. 


32 pratyut: ‘but rather’; being very much less current than P balki in H usage, this S 
borrowing is rather anomalous in a sentence which stresses the value of domestic vocabulary. 
This shows clearly how loans from S are not regarccd as loans at all, no matter how obscure 
they may be, while even well-established PA loans are considered to be beyond the pale. 
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Sajjad Zaheer: 
Urdu hindi hindustani (1947) 


Many of the most prominent younger Urdu and Hindi writers of the 1930s 
and 1940s were united in their commitment to the Marxist ideals of the 
‘progressive’ movement, even if they were divided by nomenclature 
between Urdu taragqi-pasandi and Hindi pragativadi. Founded in London 
in 1935, the All India Progressive Writers’ Association was from the outset 
dominated by members of the Communist party. 

This passage is taken from a short pamphlet dealing with the vexed 
question of the choice of a national language for India, written by Sajjad 
Zaheer, a hard-line Communist writer who played a key role in the 
foundation and subsequent direction of the P.W.A. Published at Annas 12 
in 1947, it was obviously written somewhat earlier, since it takes no 
account of the creation of Pakistan, to which all members of the 
Communist Party of India (including those from Muslim backgrounds) 
were opposed in principle. 

Although the aspirations of left-wing writers in South Asia to reach the 
masses are frustrated by the stubbornly high levels of illiteracy in both 
India and Pakistan, Sajjad Zaheer was clearly aiming at a popular 
audience. The passage opens with seven deliberately short paragraphs, 
which set out very simply and very forcefully the entrenched attitudes of 
the Hindi and the Urdu camps, and are suitably dismissive of the 
Hindustani compromise suggested by Gandhi. The longer following 
paragraph rejects both extremes, and points with Marxist logic to the mass 
support for Hindi and Urdu, as clearly evident from their huge spread 
throughout undivided India. The suggestion that it is therefore the ‘will of 
the masses’ which must prevail in the formulation of language policy is 
made explicit in the final paragraph. Neither here nor elsewhere in the 
pamphlet does Sajjad Zaheer come down on the side of one language or the 
other: his eventual conclusion is, in fact, that both Hindi and Urdu should 
be the national languages of India, with a suitable enhancement of their 
shared elements. No matter which perspective they were writing from, 
therefore, no proponent of compromise was able to suggest any very 
realistic solution to the language question: and Sajjad Zaheer differs only in 
the greater role implied for Urdu from Premchand in his identically titled 
essay (15). 

The style has most of the obvious features which typify Marxist writers 
of the period, no matter which European or Asian language they were 
writing in. The syntax is rather simple, and the choice of vocabulary 
straightforward. There is plenty of repetition to drive the points home, with 
the usual prominence being given to core ideological terms, e.g. the Urdu 
equivalents of ‘masses’, ‘popular’, ‘progressive’, ‘democratic’, etc. 


The passage is taken from Urdu hindi hindustani (Bombay: Kutub Publishers, 1947), pp. 
5-7. 

Similar views on the language question are expressed by Mohammad Din Taseer in Ahmad 
1941, pp. 221-236. | 
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1-11 The shortness of the opening seven paragraphs (extended only by two further similarly 
brief paragraphs after 4 in the original) is a stark rhetorical device deliberately designed to 
draw attention to the polarization of pro-H and pro-U attitudes. 


1 saval utha hai: ‘the question arises’, a common modern phrasal loan from E, cf. 12 below. 


2 rastar-bhasa: the S loan so natural in H strikes a deliberately discordant note in U. But the 
PA equivalent gaumi zaban, naturally employed to describe the pro-U position in 3 below, has 
already somewhat begged the question in 1 musStaraka qaumi zaban, cf. the final 29 muStarak 
zaban. 


5 himayati: ‘supporter’, equivalent to the A loan 2 hami, also to the following himayat karne- 
valon. A similar choice of the simple HU -vaa is to be seen in the use throughout the passage 
of the straightforward terms hindi-vale and urdu-vale. 


6 gandhi ji ke tasavvur vali hindustani: ‘the Hindustani conceived of by Gandhi’, illustrating 
the further common use of -va/a@ as an adj. ppn. formally comparable with ka but 
corresponding in sense to an E post-modifying phrase or relative clause. 


7 P maidan: here in its common sense of ‘battlefield’. 


7 E kaimp: one of those loans from military usage (9), which have long been so well 
established in HU. 


8 Jar jhagar rahe hain: ‘are struggling’, lit. ‘are fighting and quarrelling’, a very common 
jingle-compound (524). 

8 din ba-din: a P-type prepn. phrase (843). 

8 ziyadé sadid hoti jati hai: ‘keeps growing ever more fierce’. 

10 farig: the technical term for a ‘party’ to a lawsuit, also used in the A dual (733) 
fariqain ‘both sides’. 

10 apne ko sacai par samajhte hain: ‘think that they have truth on their side’. 

13 gair-fitri: the standard calque for ‘unnatural’ in modern U: cf. A fitrat f. ‘nature’. 


14 taraqgqi: ‘progress, development’. This is a key term in the U of all Leftist U writing, like 
‘avam ‘the people, the masses’, and its derivatives. 


\ 


15 ‘ilmi: ‘scholarly, learned’, also ‘scientific’. 
16 tarjumani: ‘representation’, derived from tarjuman ‘interpreter’, vs. tarjuma ‘translation’. 


17 mauqa‘ parne par: exactly equivalent to ‘when the opportunity arises’, and probably 
representing one of those phrasal loan-translations from E which are so common in modern 
U. 


18 bainal-aqgvami: ‘international’, i.e. bridging the country’s internal frontiers. The 
international status claimed for so many years by their respective protagonists for both H and 
U has really never been achieved in fact, unless viewed purely as a consequence of emigration 
from South Asia to many countries overseas. bainal-aqvami is formally an A prepn. 
compound (742). 


19 bolte aur likhte parhte hain: the position of aur is dictated by the pairing of ‘read and 
write’. 

20 The Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e Urdu, whose chief spokesman was Abdul Haq (10), was the 
leading pro-U organization in India at this time. 


20 Calicut in modern Kerala is one of the main centres of the Malayalam-speaking Mappilla 
Muslims. It is thus more appropriate here than ras kumari ‘Cape Comorin’, the usual 
southernmost contrast to Assam. 


20 cat-gaon: Chittagong in modern Bangladesh, now usually referred to as cat-gam. The 
sentence was of course written before the Partition in August 1947, which left both Chittagong 
and Karachi on the Pakistan side of the new frontier. 


21 hindi ko bhi: the mention of H almost as an afterthought is revealing. 


22 jab tak...nd hon: as usual, the single HU negative construction corresponds both to ‘so 
long as they are not...’ and ‘until they are...’ in E. 


24 boli: ‘spoken language’, vs. zaban or bhasa (522). 
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24 xdas guroh: ‘elite group’. The positive identification with the ‘avam at the expense of the 
xavas or ‘elite’ is a reversal of the values attached to these antonyms by U writers with 
conservative attitudes (11). 


25 ‘umumi haisiyat: ‘popular character, mass status’, reflecting the common origin of 
‘umumi and ‘avam, from the A root ‘MM. 


26 jumhiuri aur taragqi-pazir: ‘democratic and progressive’, two more loan-translations from 
E commonly used in Leftist U writing. 


26 kalcar: a phonetically-spelt E loan, frequently used in U as a synonym for A tahzib or 
saqafat: cf. the adj. kalcaral. 


26 ald-e kar: lit. ‘tool of work’, i.e. ‘effective instrument’, illustrating the way in which P 
izafat phrases often serve in U to represent E phrases consisting of an adj. and a noun. 


28 mucxtalif zaban bolne-vale ‘ilaqon ke logon ki: ‘of the people of different linguistic areas’. 
The inf. ptc. is here used as an adj. 
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19 
Rajendra Prasad: 
Atmakatha (1947) 


Rajendra Prasad (1884-1963) was the first President of the Indian 
Republic, a post which he gained after years of involvement in the Indian 
National Congress, and which he held from 1950 to 1962. It was under the 
influence of Gandhi that he chose Hindi as the medium for his modest 
output of essays and other writing; but his schooling had been primarily in 
Urdu, Persian and English — all essential qualifications for his chosen 
career as a lawyer — while Hindi and Sanskrit had been rather lower in his 
list of priorities. 

Though ‘Rajendra Babu’, as he is commonly known in Hindi sources, 
did write on literary topics, and though his status ensures a degree of 
critical praise for his writing skills, he had no real aspirations to 
sophistication in his writing style, but rather maintained an almost 
conversational naturalness and simplicity in much of his work, preferring 
short colloquial words to long literary ones. His choice of vocabulary is, 
nevertheless, evidence of his literacy in the three cultural languages of 
Persian, Sanskrit and English. 

Prasad’s autobiography, Atmakatha, was published in the year of 
Independence, much of it having been written between 1942 and 1945 while 
serving the jail sentence which was the lot of so many Congress politicians 
involved in the Independence struggle. Much of the book is concerned, 
unsurprisingly, with the narration and analysis of political developments 
(including, in Chapter 115, the ‘national language’ question); but of equal 
interest is the description of Prasad’s childhood, and it is from this early 
part of the book that the extract is taken. 

The passage begins with an account of Prasad’s initiation into the world 
of literacy by the Maulvi Sahab, a humorous but rather daunting figure 
who made a great impression on the boys in his charge. The second 
paragraph recounts details of the Persian classes given by the Maulvi in his 
little room adjacent to the family house; the daily routine started early, 
with lessons before sunrise, but allowed sufficient time for relaxation and 
the taking of meals; in the early afternoon the boys would rest with their 
teacher in his room, secretly playing chess and other games while he slept; 
after another round of lessons and relaxation there was the evening lighting 
of lamps before the final lesson of the day. 

A description of the recitation of the Hindi Ramayan follows in the third 
paragraph. In a predominantly illiterate society, few people were able to 
carry out the simplest of tasks to do with reading or writing; but a basic 
literacy in the Kaithi script was imparted to some of the villagers by a 
member of the Muslim weaver caste, and on the basis of such shaky 
education there would be almost daily readings of the Ramayan in which 
the assembled audience would repeat the Hindi verses aloud and so learn a 
few stanzas and prayers by heart. 

The Hindi text is taken from Atmakatha (Patna: Sahitya Sansar, 1947), pp.62-7, 8-9, and 
12-13. A very loose English version, apparently translated by the author, is published under 
the title Autobiography (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1957), the relevant passages being on 


pp.7-8 and 11. For the background to Prasad’s involvement in the national language issue, see 
LCND, chapter V. 
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qtad aT BS ACT HAT HAMIL HOTT TAT aT | Ta VHA At ws Anes asa FH 
fre It WH IT THT Ta aa A Talsar wa F TAK Hay ated area + 
sua att fae fet sere ger, Atel area ard, frafeeare F art Fae 
ear, ated ater wa att srat waa tt fea wa) am die frat ara que fea av - 
un Fatt cat at aot Hers H A TAL arg, fry cH aA ware Mt aad as ate 
qaa at aa as g, drat wa at @; ag ot yaa ae FI 

Get er atrart ot fe aa wat at aT JoRt HHT FT WA AT | Wade AT Tah 
Wert F AT UH at HHT H Hae F aT | cH HS A frat stadt area w 
Ha HIT AAT AAT F Teatta I aoHe TA AMT Yat HUT | Alesl area ait sat 
ATRATS TT ATT HAY TSAI MT TT aoHC TSTAT HC | TAL HATH Tae FT IST BAT Aas 
Uh At AAA HAT TsaT Ae TT faa Hee HTHVSAT HC Aa TaaT Baar A ae 
va eae Tet fear star 1H Hea Has arat arial F oat aaa H ka sa Hk 
aren i cect Gar ach aaa ft cet os fear wea | ag wed Aeteg aa AG 
feat vt freer areata abet sar ate are a ara Agere ger Sar ake ae aT 
wea eo fart # fag agar tar gaa fre ora: are de ote Fe aT et fret | 
aTeaT HLH Aled TW AaH AME HAT Isa A FawH Ae HCH FAT AA F are Atal 
Uet Fey ad, fea ara a | fears ara Hes cell Frere cedt 1 eat art 
feat & ate ae ana Gained aT ot fer Arar aT stare Bt ATH HS GT At 
aT Mt ater fat arar | aedt ox fra@ar alan att we aed A ard AY Sa sta Gear | 
sa fear Ff Wi wo aaa aa A gad-a@aar ar fanart Aoet Hl agla-aM 4 fac 
ue-ss He tt odt frat atc wrac fat wae He set Tera ox aT Gear | 
ateadt Get ARTs TX alg toga ANT a Hex ale aT add Ale Tet We Fea 
MIS Gad Hk aa otal Wea F ATT BT THT aT Bas Gast A wMfeat st sornc 
te ad) set wart F al matey Gear iY AT Ta, We saHT Vat adT fe Ha, FF aK 
feed drat 1 fax dag at qa aaa fara att saa Ho Bx TH ATE HH TA 
% ae der-se-Her fer ted Gat F fae wel fred | edt aaa Ae, farar ceorfe 
qa Get wid | dear at fae Prer-adl sad fara Ghee et H faw doar year | 
fet # etal aae ore acm fae Gat ost ak aa gam ale, feo ae wa | 
Feata are Heh, aTGe H FatfaH aleat Area HY ATA BCH, AC ATH AT aT | 

Uh ae, rarer HAT TaN TaTT F  IsT s, Taare & 1 ata FH aaa Ay 
ars st ait et at) st feat TH aT aren aT eat THI HT eH Va Ata AUT FET 
WATCAT H agl ar i Atel area Ba at Ht dra-are waa arfas ate ters WaT 
qed 41 ata H uM gat Faas 4, Tt aft F Geer 4, AIK Heh fraat wad F | 
qseet feara vt aad 4, fad cerst, sete gcorfa wa-ae a) faad ak at 
caren a feara wifi gt Seett TH Gromer ate wat oh frat ata F ao ash 
Ted 1) HAC WEA at aga ats att aad, I ova: wfefer cea FH aaa Fo 
an wel 7 Hel, HS A aT fest F ears We, wT a a ak UH Hradt aaray at 
ger & ater ata att gat aq ve aqad | ara F ae ate stew WH aM F 
TAT HT EAT AY AT TATA FHT WS Aree slat TT Het ETAT HAT | aA THI 
meat St antes wet it ate FH agat Ce at SF at Tara Mt Storeat aA HK 
Gaul aad alt faae HH aeeqy FH HS tel Ht at al wa: TOA Tad F | 
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1 aksararambh: ‘initiation into literacy/schooling’ — one of the rites of passage celebrated | 
during childhood. 


1 mere bhai: honorific p. exemplifies the respect traditionally shown to an elder brother. 
2  chapre: Chapra is a town in Bihar, to the west of Patna. 


3 bismillah: ‘In the name of God’, a Muslim invocation uttered at the commencement of any 
new work (742); cf. the taking of the name of Hindu deities, particularly Ganesh, in the Hindu 
tradition (and cf. also the phrase-verbs bismillah karna and Sriganes karnd, ‘to commence’). 


4 Sirni (= P Sirini): a gift of sweetmeats made at the celebration of an auspicious event. 


5 kutumb: ‘household’; a more commonly used term than parivar, which is more restricted in 
its reference, as is E ‘family’ (and HU faimili: 922). 


6 ab nahin rahe: ‘is no longer [with us]’, one of the very large number of HU euphemisms for 
death. 


7 ham log uthkar maktab meh cale ate: ‘we would all get up and troop in to the schoolroom’. 
The habitual nature of the actions described in this and the following sentences is underlined 
by the ptc. (@fe etc.) without auxiliary. A maktab is a mosque school (722), the Muslim 
equivalent of a pathsala which teaches the rudiments of Hindu learning. 


9 takhtpos: a low wooden frame with a cloth covering. 
10 pahle ka parha hua sabak: ‘the previously learnt lesson’ (541). 


11. amokhta (= P amoxté): a P ptc. meaning ‘learnt’, used in the context of U education for 
going over or revising a learnt lesson. 


11 jo jitna jald...usko utna hi jald: once one relative-correlative construction has been set up, 
it can readily carry a second in parallel. 


13 yah karte suryyoday hokar kuch din bhi nikal ata: ‘while [we were] doing this, the sun 
would rise and a little daylight would appear’. The delightful word-economy of this sentence is 
made possibly by typical HU ptc. usage (karte and hokar in their distinct functions). 


24 usi jamane men kabhi Satranj khelna bhi a4 gaya: ‘it was sometime in those days that I 
picked up how to play chess’; bhi has little emphasis here, but provides a link with the | 
previous sentence as do the words ‘it was...that...’ in the E sentence. (542b) 


25. sepahar: ‘in the early afternoon’: this P compound (825) is common in U but not in H, 
which has fisra pahar as the standard form. 


26 ghanta-derh-ghanta din rahte: ‘while an hour or so of daylight remained’. 


27 cirag-batti jalte: ‘with the lamps burning’. The compounding of P cirag ‘lamp’ with batti 
‘lamp, wick’ is generalizing: ‘the various lamps’. 


29 a@dab karke: ‘making a salutation’; the A word ddab, the p. of adab, is central to the 
complex Muslim code of good manners and etiquette. 


30 ramayanpath: ‘reciting of the Ramayan’, which by default refers to the ‘Hindi Ramayan’, 
i.e. the Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas. This is the one text with a truly universal currency 
throughout the H area; its dual attraction is its strong narrative line and its depiction of the 
characters in the story as ideal models for human life and behaviour. The text is widely used 
both for straightforward recitation, or as the basis of the Ramlila, the enormously popular 
dramatic enactment of the Ram story performed by semi-professional troupes throughout the 
H-speaking area. 


33 kaithi: the Kaithi script is a simpler version of Devanagari, without Devandgari’s 
characteristic top line, used particularly in Bihar and also in U.P. Its main use is in accounts 
and record-keeping, and it is usually the special province of the Kayasth writer caste (which 
gives it its name). 


33 jati ke julaha: ‘by caste a Julaha’. Most North Indian members of this caste were converts 
to Islam. Most famous of all was the fifteenth century H poet Kabir. 


34 dyaurha: ‘half-as-much-again’, the reckoning of interest at 50%. 
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34 man-ser ki bikri: ‘selling prices by the ‘““maund” and “‘seer’””’. A ser is just over two 
pounds, a man is forty ser. These traditional measures of weight have now been largely 
replaced by metric units (kilo etc.), though they live on in idiom just as the Gnd does in 
expressions of currency. 


35 khol rakhi thi: khol rakhna@ means ‘to set up’, rather than simply ‘to open’, modal rakhna 
adding a sense of ‘establishing’ to the main verb. 


37 math: a place where sadhus live, sometimes having a formal organisational structure 
under a mahant or ‘abbot’, but often (as here) a rather more informa! institution. 


38 caupdai, and 41 doha: the prevalent metres of the Ramcaritmanas, and early H literature 
generally. The caupdi is particularly well suited to prolonged recitation, being a quatrain with 
a regular rhythm and a strong rhyme; rhythmic and structural variation is provided by the 
doha couplet (2). 

39 vandana ka hissa: that part of the text comprising verses of praise and dedication, rather 
than dealing with the narrative itself. 


41 barjaban: (P; 843c) ‘on the tongue’, i.e. learned by heart and able to be recited. Cf. S 
kanthasth ‘situated in the throat’, with the same sense. 
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20 
Rahul Sankrityayan: 
Meri jivan-yatra (1951) 


Rahul Sankrityayan (1893-1963) was a prolific polymath, whose output of 
well over a hundred books covers biography, travelogue, literature, 
religion, history, politics and lexicography, in addition to an impressive 
amount of prose fiction: unsurprisingly, he is dubbed mahapandit. He 
travelled widely; visits to communist countries converted his Congress 
socialism into fully-fledged communism in the late 1930s, and an extended 
stay in Ceylon led him to adopt the Buddhist faith in preference to the 
orthodox and Arya Samajist Hinduism to which he had adhered earlier. 

Sankrityayan’s autobiography, Meri jivan-yatra, fills five lengthy 
volumes. It is largely informally written, with vocabulary taken 
unselfconsciously from whichever register suits the subject-matter. Interest 
is sustained by a skilful weaving together of description and narrative, and 
although the casual admission ‘I don’t remember much about...’ is a stock © 
formula, the autobiography makes a fascinating and sensitive record of 
childhood in a village near Benares at the turn of the century. The reader is 
constantly reminded, as at the beginning of this passage, of the 
precariousness of life before the availability of modern medicine; and also 
of the great dynamism and complexity of tradition which underlies every 
aspect of a child’s upbringing in Indian society. 

The passage given here is from early in the first volume, and describes 
events of 1902, when the author was nine years old. Like most boys of his 
generation and social class, Rahul was given a broad educational 
grounding which included the study of Urdu as well as Sanskrit; this 
passage describes his tuition in Sanskrit at the hands of his uncle. The use 
of Sanskrit texts in the home is described alongside other details of 
domestic circumstances, and the first two paragraphs give a clear 
impression of the young boy’s sense of reverential awe at his uncle’s 
scholarly prowess: so great a pandit was he that he once went mad for a 
whole year with the weight of his learning. But Rahul was thrilled to be 
allowed to go with his uncle to enrol in his village pathsala, where teaching 
centred on the traditional study of Sanskrit grammatical texts. In the last 
two paragraphs Sankrityayan describes the school and recalls his desire to 
dedicate himself full-time to the study of Sanskrit, while noting the 
difficulties his uncle had in keeping students when the attractions of 
Benares were so close at hand. 


The text is taken from Meri jivan-yatra, vol.t (Calcutta: Adhunik Pustak Bhavan, 1951), 
- pp.20-21. Sankrityayan’s fiction-writing is discussed briefly in Peter Gaeffke, Hindi literature 
in the twentieth century (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1978), pp. 53-54. The Benares life- 
style which proved so tempting to the pathsala students is vividly described in Nita Kumar, 
The artisans of Banaras: popular culture and identity, 1880-1986 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988). 
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HATH SAA SAT ULHT HE Agl AT AT, Ge Fe ATT sl stars aaa wae 
‘ae + Meat (At ATT ASN) FT WS AAT AT | ATTHA Al WS Aer WI AT | 
aS arataret F ATC HHT Ged Aelea Tis alt saH alae wre arate frare | 
were fare UHH HAT ecle-ecterHe TS US 4, fry HT HEH Wed TG 
q | SAH Wa Taare TAT ge Mt, are-drad F ta at ATS A MTTHT TAT HA 
Sarat are Ft orl ft 1 aa WTS BATT FC ATH aux Paar wes |uaare 
aTTHT RT ATH fey HATTA wae sah are fat WS Aaa | WS 
depart at - saroet wrere ae vet fear srat 1 Atoacat sir, flax 
fray | WaT ve TT HHT Test Te TTA TTT | HATE TH FN aE aad, 
att aradt aad HE at, wae att it Ge # arat BET HM, aa Bre FAT, 
seraat Mt mae aed Var | aaah SAT Ca aredy Cadet wT g, 
gaa sae wittar dat £1 aratarcer frag uearcar grate att Ho del 
war | wpa + aga wee fea-fre war ate Tare are saat ga aeSTy vf 
wife gar lara ST UT aca aT aT, AC HATH Aer-aetal, TT savy 
(CTeaeh) F oY MKT AY TAT AT | ATATHY HHT Alest AC Ta ITH Wet TT, HK 
Tel WET HH ated | 

war Aged dfears area Het feat A art qt fii age aga wre afed g - 
aaa ard, «fact fe areca ca-dta ala F are ae | agd fra os ath BOT 
at ag UH ATT Aes AC TTT | OBA aa aT YR fawara Alar 7, Aa aga aa 
abaTaT ay dat &, set ate aga Ts WA FT faarar ait star 2, ferq ae 
THI TetaenaHy Bt Wesel WS AAT glad WMI CH AA TT | Gah ale 
TT BHT AT Tit Tort WA aH, at Ta A ad TA 1 Mae Tala Tela 
dep artat ett it a at dt ete wore a ea afte RTS A 
aah AT SH AISI Aer | Ted As sel A HrHt aT aT | Wat Heaqe 
Agsrhe Ie FHA TAT 1... 

Gn Aged Ged sepa sarHcs Wie faery A 1 seal AEN VHT 
sl A, Ht Is WT Aga HOT A | BAH Wa BH Ad AC Ae AW, HITT 
Saas ca cue ear Ge ae aq ag A0t great 

qerat ete fet arena afar, 
waterein oe a a, farq feat dt faarecatger a isd 4 1 wat Tt 
ATS Tals frenfatet “year” wet Frater wae tt wer 23 a, fmq oat 
avd staré faarastadt ware ge, fe frat ace ats wt 1 saree 
THIS WAT Helea Gfsaet Tomes satis wrt arar at 

ane sad-atad Har tT Yet Wh atead Gert YE He fear "Aca area 
aay" ate ATH Tear AT A FSET BT STAT | THT AAT AA aga cla at, HT 
aed & fe F depa ge | Fae F — ara! FT HHH agi asta ols fear 
ATA | ASHI GT TSA | WT ATT HET ald, PH art ag are at al FE 
a, fr tear get ATs E I 
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1 kanaileke: in this passage, ppn. are regularly attached directly to nouns as well as 
pronouns, though hereafter are shown separately in the notes. Kanaila is in the Ajamgarh 
district of U.P., to the North-East of Benares. 

1 yah kah aye hain: ‘this we (= ‘T’) have already said’. 

2 aji: the nickname for Sankrityayan’s dadi (paternal grandmother). Other relations referred 


m2 ¢ 


to in the passage are 3 phiupha ‘husband of paternal aunt’; 3 mausera bhai ‘maternal aunt’s 
son’; 10 caci/kaki ‘paternal uncle’s wife’; 11 bud ‘father’s sister’; 11 damdad ‘son-in-law, 
bridegroom’; and cf. 11 do-tin caci-bud ‘a few miscellaneous aunts’. 


2 §atcandi...ka path mana tha: ‘had sanctioned a recitation of the Satcand’? — a S text 
eulogizing the goddess Candi (Durga), here recited as a protection against the cholera 
epidemic. A path often extends over several days or weeks (cf. 21 ek mas laga), with a 
succession of readers. 


4 tatol-tatolkar parh rahe the: ‘was groping his way along the text’: the emphasis of the 
repeated verb stem is further underlined by use of the continuous tense, here in contrast with 
the modal imperfective of phiupha pharphar parh jate the, ‘Uncle would race through it’. 


5 bic-bic meh ve nas lete ja rahe the: ‘from time to time he was taking snuff’: /ete ja stresses 
the repetitiveness of the action. 


5 nas se bhari rumal: not as unpleasant as it sounds, since a riumal (823e) is not used for 
actually blowing the nose! 


6 ghar ke khusbiudar dhan ka cura: ‘fragrant home-grown rice-flour’. dhan ‘rice in the husk’ is 
distinguished from caval ‘husked rice’ and bhat ‘cooked rice’. 


8 candipath ka bhasa meh arth nahin kiya jata: ‘the Candi recitation was not translated into 
the vernacular’; the ritual function of the path depends upon the untranslatable power of the S 
verses themselves. 


9 ghar men: ‘into the [private inner part of] the house’. 


11 damdad ke svagat meh aisi gosthi rakhne ki prathda hai: ‘it is the custom to arrange such a 
session to welcome a bridegroom’ — implying that the path, though seriously undertaken, has 
a relaxed and festive mood. \ 


12 varttalap ka visay...: ellipsis of the verb generalizes the context, no tense being stated. 
12 hal-cal: ‘condition and manner’, i.e. ‘how things were going’. 
14 savan k@ pani: ‘the [monsoon] rain of the month Savan’ (July-August). 


14 tal-talaiyon, tatha dabron (palvalon) men: talaiya is a diminutive of tal ‘pond’; S palval 
glosses HU dabra ‘pool, puddle’. 


16 §auc-snan: lit. ‘purification by evacuation, and washing’, a euphemism similar to 
‘ablutions’ (though more concerned with ritual purity). 


17 kitni hi baten: the sense is rhetorical, ‘so many things’; cf. 30 kitne hi ‘many [people]’. 


18 itne bhari, jitne ki aspas das-bis kos meh koi nahin: ‘so prodigious that there was no-one 
like him for many a league around’. 


18 bahut vidyaG parh jane ke karan hi: ‘simply as a result of wading through so much 
learning’. 


21  sanskrt parhnevalon ko hi: ‘only in the case of S scholars’. 
22 bachval jane lage: ‘set out for Bachwal’ — phupha’s village. 
22 mujhe bhi lete gae: ‘went taking me with him’, i.e. ‘took me along’. 


24 mahgai nadi: ‘the river Mangai’; in such a tatpurusa compound (625b), the specific name 
precedes the class noun: cf. hindi bhas@ etc. 


26 mahabhasyant: the Mahabhasya is the ‘Great Commentary’ of Patanjali (second century 
B.C.) on the grammatical exegesis of Panini (fourth century B.C.); suff. ant (622), here in 
sandhi (611), means ‘the whole of, the entire work’. 


27 kanthasth: \earning by heart is the time-honoured method by which the continuance of 
Hindu textual tradition is maintained. 
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27 ann-dhan: ‘grain and wealth’, i.e. general prosperity (524). 


28 apni vidya ka aur koi upyog aGvasyak na tha: ‘no other utilization of his knowledge was 
necessary’, i.e. he was not dependent upon the usual ceremonial functions of the pandit for a 
regular income. 


28 apne dvar par: ‘at his house’ (lit. doorway’). 
29 sarasvatacandrika, muhurtacintamani: the titles of S texts. 
30 siddhantakaumudi: a seventeenth century exegesis of Paninian grammar. 


31 muthiya: apparently a variety of grain, though (as the inverted commas suggest) this is not 
a widely known term. 


31 jahah adhi cauthai siddhantakaumudi samapt hui, ki vidyarthi banaras daur jate: ‘no sooner 
had a half or quarter of the Siddhantakaumudi been completed than all the students would run 
off to Benares’. The cj. ki stands in correlation to jahah ‘at the point (that)’. 


33 banaras ka najdik rahna...bhari badhé thi: as the subject is nominal m. rahna, verbal 
agreement with the predicate f. badha is irregular. 


34 saptah: a S synonym for its P cognate hafta, “7 days, week’. 


34 nattva sarasvatim devim: a S dedicatory invocation to Sarasvati, goddess of learning, of 
the kind typically found at the beginning of a Hindu text. 


35 dge ka panna bhi mainne kanthasth kar dala: modal dalna gives the throw-away sense of 
an impulsive action — ‘for good measure I learnt the next page by heart too’. 


35 smaranSakti meri: the inversion implies the sense ‘As for my memory’. 


36 phipha cahte the ki main sanskrt parhin: i.e. full-time, or formally. 
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21 
Harivanshray Bachchan: 
Kya bhulun kya yad Karun (1969) 


Harivanshray Bachchan (b. 1907) is one of the most popular Hindi poets of 
the present century. Accessibility is his hallmark, and he has earned an 
unrivalled reputation as a forceful reciter of verse in public performance. 
His writing is largely free of the wholesale Sanskritization which 
characterizes the verse of his contemporaries and forebears who wrote in 
the Chayavad style. Among his most popular compositions 1s his MadhuSala, 
which borrows from Persian and Urdu poetry the traditional images of 
wine-cup and wine-bearer (his fondness for this theme led him to be 
dubbed a halavadi or ‘wine-poet’); in this borrowing, and in his success as a 
mu§a‘ira performer, he represents that wing of Hindi literature lying closest 
to its Urdu cousin. Bachchan studied in Cambridge, writing a PhD thesis 
on the poet W.B. Yeats, and the impress of English is often to be seen in 
his syntax and choice of vocabulary. 

The passage is taken from his autobiography, first published in 1969. 
The book shows Bachchan to have an eye for the close observation of 
domestic detail, and is particularly interesting in the way it shows the 
various cultural influences impinging on the education of a young man 
growing up in the early years of the twentieth century. Bachchan allows 
himself a free reign in incorporating digressions into the chronology of his 
autobiography, which is also laced with excerpts from his own poetry and | 
that of others. 

Amongst those described here are his maternal aunt Surasati and his 
maternal grandmother. No formal schooling was provided for the female 
members of the household: the first paragraph describes his grandmother’s 
state of literacy, sufficient for her to read traditional devotional texts but 
insufficient for the task of written communication (which would hardly 
have been expected of her in any case). Bachchan’s own mother, we are 
told, was hardly more successful in her attempts at mastering the Nagari 
script; but by sitting in on her brother’s sessions with the Maulvi, she was 
able to acquire the rudiments of Urdu as well as Hindi — a relatively rare 
achievement. 

These memories remind Bachchan of his own education, and in the 
second paragraph he describes the process by which he endured the task of 
learning to write Urdu by overwriting in ink his mother’s etchings of the 
characters on a chalked board; in typical free-ranging style, Bachchan also 
extends the account to describe the way in which his own son, the film star 
and politician Amitabh, was taught the rudiments of literacy. 


The passage is from Kya bhiulun kya yad karin, Sth ed., (Delhi: Rajpal, 1973), pp. 54-55. 
Bachchan’s poetry is discussed in Peter Gaeffke, Hindi literature in the twentieth century 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1978), chapter IX. 
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aad at Har feret at fara st 7g at, ae Ie A, Aa: TTA ATAT F SIT | 
Ta art fedt os-fere at ai 1 carat & free oad Tt, att tira oT FF, 
THERTT TA BT GAT Trae wt at feel F SrH AAT AT, WK SH WHT FT TaT-HaT 
at cach fh) wa Ff sat ore Gear H Tet at ate aaa: Trae HY At frst F 
ayant fer Ft at cetfaat & sta ao afar wedt a 1 frag sath agd Feat 
vel oT oa ate wate Test Gta Sot ate Set AF sere ATT TATA HT eT Sel 
APRA SAH TT HT aT aT, SA AW SS AS ak AT FH IE SSI wT BAT 
sam fear araeit art dt) ate feet at star frat ost F afore at, oe Fe 
arat ot aa fara Sr og At dt) Twa Hatfcat Ao at st frara] F att aT 
at & a F oeait ar we fees aaa ser or fe at cee Shit aa ad Gad 
ai, UHR HAL fraRe saTe TANT TTT A, TW TH Mor BT TAC Mer FT AT 
HA BM AMT Fe T Gad A 1 ade ag wT gs fe srs are A feat HU, 
arate, Tat et cH Th art At ora cael F Ae F sa aga WaT HET AC at 
Tel TS WaT | Saat Cafe ast Heer ah ate sey Sast Aa ae FT fg 4 
WaT-aAT Ie are at AIX are Bt Seelt TH Bt F fer|@ ret F | 

Se HF aaa wT TAT ot - afew S tHe at ae Faw, frst J ast 
aaa & ara fra vit aah af Wa JAF Ble ure faeaeadl Tate Hl Ist Fr 
aradt area Ha ay at a Sat oa OTHE He oT ate EE THT TENT SE A 
aaa TEaTA at ft ate Haea et sas frat wT avava fear at | FR sq Feat 
ay fret cec-teet aot at & at fret Ht art Wt qat aot wert F fer are 
fe 8 at feedt are-dat F ait F alk F Berg Te AS SAH aT Tat Ax Ais 
SoH HAY Te Ma HL aT Fo wa AF aa Heel MMT HC ATs HT 
faaurat ; 4 aed at oft foes, afsar tia, fac & Tad dare wedl att Ta ag 
wea a ad aa Ga HaT as 3g HM TA aerae saI Ate adi atx fac F 
TAIT CASA HAA BATA | AS HA far F HE are Bara | ave BT AK at gard 
fe t cet ate, Tare, Aflet sa ore, 1 HT HaaT | ga UfHAT A vareT BTA aT 
Set Bl PAT GSAT AT | Ha Aa HS Sl May, FH SAAT TW Cael AT HE aT AT 
RY TCA Ta FA F Fat HO Aa At sat shu, east BAT F HTT FT 
aa Fafa Ta ISA aT EAT aa Tatts feast at aes al AAT AT, wT IT 
fat & wae arrst ox fae adh ate sae Hadi SIT SAN He, AI ag see-Th 
SUIT HAA Ba Fae ar Ta, “Ate fest!" | Tea A Tat BM MAA FST Tact 
alt & 1 aT saa Ho HH a TT ag Ht aT Ho airy BIT THT st ATES Tals | 
aa ath Fr ae fat Fat ara, A Sa-HeAT Alga aT Hay HT ATH FT frat 
TS CATH AS SAT | acaet oT fafar at at aH St Hea HT aATAT at a 
Tel ATAT AT, ag are at frat ft a aaae a ater Te HT AH GF; att Yat fet At 
at wat at odt | TeaT arr MT HH aAeT Mla | 
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Bachchan’s prose style is casual, often reflecting the syntactic patterns of speech rather than 
the more complex arrangement of written Hindi. His vocabulary register is mixed, as 
appropriate to the various domestic and didactic situations described. 


2 ramayan ve nitya parhti thin: placing the object (ramayan) at the beginning of the sentence 
distinguishes this book from any other she might have read — “The Ramayan she would read 
every day’; cf. 5 likhal unki ‘as for her writing’. apni dainik puja men is tacked on to the 
sentence as an afterthought. The Ramayan referred to is the sixteenth-century H text of 
Tulsidas. 


3 venkateSvar pres ka chapa sirsagar: ‘the Sursagar printed by the Venkateshwar Press’. This 
pre-modifying construction (541) is based on genitive ka; cf. 13 unke hath ki likhi...kapi. 
The Venkateshwar Press, located in Bombay, was one of the first printers-cum-publishers to 
bring out popular editions of the Hindi religious classics such as the Sursagar, an anthology of 
verses by the sixteenth century devotional poet Surdas. 


3. yada kada: a S borrowing calqued on kabhi kabhi. 


4 sukhsdgar: a popular rendering in modern H prose of the S Bhagavata Purana, constantly 
being reprinted in cheap bazaar editions. 


4 pothi: ‘volume’; narrower in sense than its etymon pustak, pothi tends to designate a 
bazaar-printed edition of a traditional text. 


4  premsagar: Lallu Lal’s H prose version of the Krishna story from the S Bhagavata Purana, 
first published at Fort William College in 1810. 


7 sanyuktaksar: sanyukta ‘conjunct’ + aksar ‘character’ in sandhi (611). 
8 unka likha: ‘her writing’, ptc. /ikha being used nominally here. 
9  bilkul thik parh leti thin: lena here gives a sense of ‘to manage (quite well) to’. 


10 unnati ka kram: ‘the march of progress’, the deliberately high register of the H being 
tongue-in-cheek. 


12 unke hath ki likhi: agreement is with f. kapi. 
13 lokgit: a well-established calque from E ‘folk song’. \ 


13. rakkhi: this form with historical -kkh- (< S -ks-) is commonly retained in speech, but less 
so in writing. (521b) 


14 smrti: this unusual use of the word to mean ‘power of recall’ reflects the breadth of 
meaning in the E word ‘memory’, of which it is a calque; smrti normally has the more 
restricted sense ‘recollection, remembrance’. 


15 likh dale the: ‘wrote out, transcribed’. 
16 varnamala bhar: ‘the alphabet and nothing more’. 


16 do casmi he tak: he is not actually the last character in the U alphabet — the author is 
perhaps thinking of the Nagari syllabary. 


17 xubsurti ke sath: this usage of the ppn. ke sath (lit. ‘in company with’) in place of se is not 
uncommon in the modern language, and may reflect the breadth of ablative usage familiar 
from E ‘with’. 


18 rakkhe gae: ‘was taken on, appointed’. 


18 aur is prakar... aur avasya hi: the linking of successive clauses by aur is characteristic of 
the casual style of composition in this passage. 


21  kam-dhandhon: ‘household tasks’ (524). 


21 lagi hain: the historic present of this and pher raha hin subsequently gives way to the 
more common usage of ptc. without auxiliary (22 pher leta... dikhlata). 


21  catai par baith: this use of the unextended abs. is common in narrative prose, especially 
when several actions occur in sequence; cf. 23 pani chirak, khariya pot, 31 galam cala. 


25 syahidar qalam: ‘inked pen’ (823b). 
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26 ve...ub jatih, par main na ubta: following a negative a simple verb is preferred to a modal 
verb. 


28 iski kalpana...: this picks up the reference of the preceding clause in the paratactic 
fashion typical of HU syntax (54). 


29 Amit: the author’s son Amitabh, possibly the best-known face in India from the late 
1970s when he gained an enormous following as a Hindi film star before beginning a less 
successful career in Congress politics. 


29 parhne yogya: note two distinct senses of this expression, according to context: of a book, 
‘worth reading’; or of a child (as here), ‘capable of reading’; cf. U ke qabil. 


31 phir @ pahuncta, ‘aur liko!’: ‘would again come up [saying] ‘write some more!’’’. De- 
aspiration of a consonant, as in /ik- for likh-, is characteristic of the speech of children (and 
foreign speakers of Hindi). 


32 apse kuch adhik kam lekar hi santust hota hai: ‘is only content when he’s got rather more 
effort out of you [than you got out of him]’. 


36 bacca calak bhi kam nahth hota: H prefers a s. noun to express a gnomic observation, 
whereas E prefers a p.: ‘Children aren’t short on cunning’. 
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22 
Kausar Niaz: 
Urdu zaban ki ahammiyat (1972) 


Although officially fostered as the national language of Pakistan, Urdu is 
spoken as a mother tongue by less than 10% of its citizens: so while some 
of this passage’s contents have been outdated by subsequent political 
changes, most of its themes are still very much live issues, notably its 
picture of the implicit rivalry between Urdu and the English of the elite on 
the one hand, or between Urdu and local languages like Sindhi on the 
other. 

Born in Mianwali (1934), one of the remoter western districts of the 
Panjab, and consequently speaking Siraiki as his native language, Maulana 
Kausar Niazi first became known as a powerful preacher (xatib) in Urdu, 
which is almost universally used for sermons in Pakistan. The reputation 
thus established drew him to the notice of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto (d. 1979), 
the wealthy Sindhi landlord who, as leader of the People’s Party of 
Pakistan (P.P.P.), dominated Pakistani politics during the years following 
the secession of Bangladesh in 1971. The heady enthusiasm of the early 
days of the Bhutto period is reflected in the tone of this passage, taken 
from the conclusion of an address delivered on the occasion of the 
centennial celebrations of Oriental College in Lahore, at a time when 
Kausar Niazi was Minister of Information and Bhutto had yet to exchange 
the presidency of the country for its premiership. 

The first paragraph begins by referring to a preceding translation of a 
speech made in English by Jinnah in 1948, in which he assured the 
inhabitants of East Pakistan that Bengali would be given equal status with 
Urdu. Bhutto’s recently announced formula for the solution of the 
language-problems of the surviving western half of Pakistan is then 
described, with passing reference to the fierce Sindhi-Urdu language-riots 
that had prompted it. The second paragraph pays fulsome tribute to the 
way in which Bhutto had followed the example of Jinnah in deliberately 
abandoning English in favour of Urdu for his public speeches. The address 
concludes with a resounding cry for national unity under the new leader. 

The style has the oratorical ring to be expected from one of Pakistan’s 
most celebrated public speakers: although included in a collection of 
articles, the author himself describes this essay as really being more of a 
speech. The copious use of Perso-Arabic neologisms so characteristic of the 
formal Urdu learnt by most Pakistanis not at home, but at school and in 
college, is here put to excellent rhetorical effect: and the concluding 
sentences of both paragraphs are particularly effective. 


The text is taken from ‘Barr-e sagir ki islami saqafat meh urdu zaban ki ahammiyat’, 
included in the published collection Andaz-e bayan (Lahore: Shaikh Ghulam Ali and Sons, 
1975), pp. 182-3. 

Some of the issues raised are examined from a different perspective in C. Shackle, 
‘Language, dialect, and local identity in nothern Pakistan’, in W.P. Zingel, ed., Pakistan in its 
Fourth Decade (Hamburg: Deutsches Orient-Institut, 1983), pp. 175-187. 
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Kausar Niazi | 22 


1 qaid-e a‘zam: lit. “The Great Leader’, the title by which Jinnah is usually referred to in 
Pakistan, where the usual E spelling is ‘Quaid-e Azam’. 


1 irsad farmaya: ‘directed’. A doubly honorific phrase-verb, composed of A irsdd ‘direction, 
guidance’, and the P-derived verb farmana ‘to order, to command’ which is frequently used as 
an honorific replacement for kahna or karna in formal U in imitation of the corresponding P 
farmidan. 


1 un ke ba‘d Gne-valon ne: ‘those who came after him’, a typical use of the inf. ptc. where E 
would use a relative clause. 


2 bis baras tak: i.e. until 1968, the year which marked the collapse of the authoritarian 
regime of Ayub Khan, which had tried to enforce the use of U at the expense of the local 
languages. 


3 qaid-e ‘avam janab zulfigar ‘ali bhutto: Bhutto assumed the title of ‘The People’s Leader’ as 
part of his attempt to represent himself as the natural successor to the Quaid-e Azam. While A 
janab has long been used in P and U as a polite term of address, e.g. janab-e man ‘my dear sir’, 
its modern use before names appears to be an imitation of E ‘Mr.’, like the H use of S Sri. 


4 ‘avami hukumat: i.e. the ‘people’s government’ of Bhutto’s P.P.P. 


5 tamam siubon ki: ‘of all the provinces’. The four provinces of Pakistan and their principal 
local languages are: Panjab (Panjabi), Sind (Sindhi), N.W.F.P. (Pashto), and Baluchistan 
(Baluchi). 


5 rabite ki zaban: ‘link language’, to be used for communication with central government 
and between the provinces. 


5 ye bhi vazih kar diya gaya hai: ‘it has also been declared’. The E impersonal passive is often 
thus imitated in contemporary HU. 


6 intizami yunit: ‘organizational unit’, combining a modern coinage of A origin (but calqued 
on E) with a straight E loan. 


7 ‘ilaqgai: ‘local’, another calque from E common in Pakistani U. 


7 kamil ixtiyar rakhta hai: ‘has complete authority’. While HU have of course no direct 
equivalent of E ‘to have’, rakhna is increasingly employed to fill the gap in such phrasal loans. 


8 gadam ba-qadam: a P prepn. phrase (843). 


10 hangamdé-arai: ‘unrest’, a P-type compound (823) of hangama ‘riot, disturbance’ with the 
pres. stem ara- ‘arranging’. 


10 baras-ha baras: ‘years and years’, incorporating the P p. -ha (831b). 


10 khul khelna: lit. ‘to play openly’, but with the usual idiomatic sense of ‘to come out into 
the open (with something nasty)’. 


10 sindhi aur urdu: the reference is to the language-riots which had just occurred in Karachi 
and other parts of Sind between the Sindhi-speaking ‘sons of the soil’, and'the U-speaking 
immigrants — known as muhdjir ‘refugees’ — who have since 1947-48 formed a substantial 
but only partially assimilated minority in Sind. 


11 halanki ye zabanen hi nahin: ‘although these are not just languages’, i.e. they are really 
symbols of ethnicity. 


12 paigam-bar: ‘message-bearer’, vs. the parallel paigam-bar ‘Prophet’. 


13. salon se multavi zaban ka masala: an example of the fondness for long pre-modifiers in 
formal U (541). 


13 lisani aur saqgafati lihaz se: ‘linguistically and culturally’. When used as a ppn. after a 
noun ke lihaz se has the sense of ‘in respect of’, but after an adj. /ihdz se in modern U is hardly 
more than an adv. marker, like E ‘-ly’. 


14 sar-garm-e safar: ‘actively embarked on its journey’, an izafat phrase (841) used to round 
off the paragraph with suitable grandiloquence. 


15 intixabi muhim: ‘election campaign’, a straight calque from E. 


16 sadr-e pakistan: ‘the President of Pakistan’, a standard izafat phrase. 
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18 tute hue jahaz ki naxudai: ‘the captaincy of the broken vessel’, a reference to the 
breakaway of Bangladesh. P n@xuda ‘ship’s captain’ is a very high-flown word in U, where 
terms of E or other European origin continue to designate commissioned officers (9). 


18 az sar-e nau: a P prepn. phrase (843). 
19 ‘avami taqarir: ‘speeches to the people’. 


22 Jinnah was born into the Khoja Ismaili community, the followers of the Agha Khan. 
Formerly concentrated in Gujarat, many Ismailis still have Gujarati or Kacchi (‘Cutchi’), a 
Sindhi dialect strongly influenced by Gujarati, as their home language. The unstated parallel 
with the equally Anglicized Bhutto and his Sindhi background would be obvious to the 
audience. 


22 kam angrezi zaban meh kiya: an exact reproduction of ‘worked in BE’. 
23 tahrik-e pakistan: ‘the Pakistan Movement’, another calque from E. 


23 The immense biographical literature devoted to Jinnah records many affectionate 
anecdotes about his difficulties in mastering U quite late in life, e.g. his humble acceptance of 
his driver’s correction of his Anglicized pronunciation of ¢ as t. 


26 sadr...bhutto ki qaim ki hui rausni men: another example of the sort of long pre-modifier 
favoured in formal U, cf. 13 above. 


27 hamari qaum aur hamara mulk bhi: ‘both our nation and our country’. Since gaum has the 
double connotation of ‘nation, people’ and ‘religious community’, it is often difficult to decide 
on the most suitable E rendering: the fusion of the two ideas is, however, of course very much 
a part of the contemporary South Asian context. 


29 pakistan paindd bad: ‘may Pakistan endure!’, a P phrase (834) from the Pakistan national 
anthem, frequently invoked on public occasions. 
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23 
Ramvilas Sharma: 
Nirala ki sahitya sadhana (1972) 


The poet Suryakant Tripathi ‘Nirala’ (1899-1961) is perhaps the most 
respected and original Hindi poet of the present century. He belonged to a 
quartet of poets (the other three being Mahadevi Varma, Jayashankar 
Prasad and Sumitranandan Pant) whose work constituted the ‘reflectionist’ 
style of poetry called Chayavad; but as his pen-name ‘The odd one’ implies, 
Nirala was an individualist not containable by any single school or style. 
Although his family was from U.P., he was born and raised in Bengal, and 
his early literary career began in Calcutta. Nirala was much influenced by 
Tagore, whose receipt of the Nobel prize in 1913 had such a positive impact 
on Indian writers well beyond the borders of Bengal. 

The work of Nirala has attracted a large critical literature in Hindi, of 
which Ramvilas Sharma’s two-volume study is probably the most 
comprehensive; its title, which equates literary creation with spiritual 
endeavour, is an indication both of the sentiments underlying much of 
Nirala’s poetry and the reverence it inspires in its critics. The passage given 
here is taken from a chapter entitled Bhasa aur rastra, and deals with the 
‘national language’ debate in which Nirala, as an eloquent but catholic 
champion of Hindi, was necessarily engaged. 

The main argument in this passage centres on the ideal nature of a 
rastrabhasa — is it necessary for such a language to have a rich literature? 
In an argument diametrically opposed to that of M.P. Dwivedi (12), Nirala 
maintains that literary use of a language is distinct from its function as a_ 
means of spoken communication; and he goes on to defend the literature of 
Hindi against its critics who compare it unfavourably with that of other 
Indian languages. Nirala accepts the claims of Bengali to have a superior 
corpus of modern literature, but is critical of Tagore, Gandhi and others 
who are less than generous towards the heritage of Hindi and its future 
role. He suggests that Hindi writers have not been given the prominence 
they deserve (a point he was to make forcefully to political leaders such as 
Gandhi and Nehru elsewhere), and looks forward to a time when this 
situation will be amended. 

The highly Sanskritized register of most literary criticism is tempered 
here by the inclusion of verbatim and indirect quotations from the 
arguments of the various camps. The citations from Nirala’s various 
journal articles show some influence of his Bengali background; and his 
almost legendary outspokenness is apparent in his brusque criticisms of 
those whose views on the language question oppose his own. 


The text is taken from Nirala ki sahitya sadhana, vol. 2, (Delhi: Rajkamal Prakashan, 1972), 
pp. 65-66. Nirala’s life and poetry is discussed passim in Karine Schomer, Mahadevi Varma 
and the Chhayavad age of Hindi poetry (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983); and in 
the succinct ‘Afterword’ in David Rubin, trans., A season on the earth (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1976), pp. 123-144. 
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fart & fede F aad wer ae ag oT fs ag Uw fod af Ty, arise 
ante Faq arent sae art adt aes Ta sa TST F Ge I AY for 
WE 1 ee ae BT Te ag Frea HeTaT At fie UTSMTAT BT SUaEIe FETT: 
afea F Tortret # few aot Fre at ee or fe area ar oT 


TSMTAT & FST BAT g, frac ot AaT ow al Bi varfecs aire aver aT wer agT 


To ale we at age qo sem gr wate ag at afer fe TST a, 
gare a, "aad afirn ate cor areit ot at 

Wea feat aries wat FH ears arax Ft ser fe RA A TeMeT 
cara et at arte a staf wet 1 eat oT FA shits og-fere ate ES A 
star wea EE Toa aT | feet FS ser 7 sae ares HF wave a finftrer geet aT 
CH RA AAT BT STAT | Sea Cw Aa Tae fe FEL FSA alge ar TTA EI 
eae ariget aster # aren at apts F goad Ee A afexar wT ota 
weIcaT are A fear 

feat arfgca Ht aftaar % ea free sete & Freer aT gee dar anes 
aT ag seve sureties or eats USSATAT aT aTatT yea: fate weet Ft 
aT F tse TH HST BS SF AAT aT | Ha St Ber TA ae aa HEAT 
I Fal Sat FH AAT ag UH APGT ACTA AT I farqart wet Het H fae Hah 
et ToTMATaT are firey BT ATETT TATE weAT BTEC - ae freed wt eet A 
afta & aat ary fraser ar fron t ae fd & aie iw ae ee at AT 
TAX fear | 

‘farrar’ aret are ta & war F SeQht frat, “waa % fa cH aT 
ae afer ATT aT Pratar act are ag Fat A aTATETCT ae g fie aT A 
Tart Tea H arighcas send fers ast e 1 xe fea se Ret fet grafts 
wer & fe vat 1 Taft ee ard & fie are arfacs HE shied F tra A 
aT HHS TEU TT feet afer er gare ater ah we Ta 
THT BT MATT ToT HAG I BT TST et ae Tu Aang & A F 
qadtara, ax, watt cht gr... 

aa Gt ree F Ae Tee I sist MTT HT Ia-ara oT, Fig Hea Tae F att 
ag-fere ait oe sat arfges @ ofthe &, ga re wd wed a, aet RA vee F 
sa og-fere attr fet ara ate arfgea at ater at she S Fes a HAS oh 
art FAT TC oTh aT A eT ot rari aw ae, wos are ares F 
arteca at fearat + ane fear "ae gat aet & sea fire are fear ft aT 
cant aaa fastest § 1 flarqa F waar a st aa ge 1 oT 
aTighkaa afer & cart Hees set fre at, afar er ares Fi" et 
si Is aT Hed Ho al, farm ate are Hea | 1 eT aaa MT TE F 
wt wad & fet TS aT! 
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1 pichari hut bhasa: ‘language which has fallen behind’, the ext. ptc. being used as pre- 
modifier (541). 


2 anya bhasden: the reference is mainly to Bengali, which was quick to develop a modern’ 
literature on the E model through its early contact with the British in Calcutta; and to U, 
which unlike H had an unbroken line of literary development since Mughal times. 


6 bahut kuch: ‘to a large extent’. 


8 thakur: the proper Indian spelling, so preferable to the commonplace H usage which 
transliterates E ‘Tagore’ as taigor. The -v- of ravindranath, the name by which Tagore is 
usually known in Bengal, appears as -b- in Bengali, which has no v grapheme. 


8 hindi ko rastrabhasa banana ho: the impersonal sense of this inf. construction is best 
translated by a passive — ‘if H is to be made the national language’. 


9 hindi pranton men hi: hi is here not restrictive (‘only’), but emphatic: ‘in the very H 
provinces themselves’. 


10 hindi men hai kya’?: ‘What does H have?’, i.e. ‘Does H have anything?’ — a rhetorical 
question achieved by transposition. 


11 yatra karne aya: because the main context of travel in India has always been pilgrimage, a 
sense of religious or educational purpose tinges the word ydtra and gives it a more emotive 
sense than E ‘journey, travel’. 


12 ullekh mahatma gandhi ne kiya: withholding the logical subject until late in the sentence 
gives it emphasis, equivalent to E usage with a passive verb — ‘was alluded to by Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 


15 rastrabhasa ka upyog...sampark bhasa ke rup men hona tha: a modest aim whose 
limitations would not be acceptable to all supporters of H. 


18 rajbhasa: ‘state language’, i.e. the language of government and administration, as opposed 
to rastrabhasa ‘National Language’. 


18 bande rahna@ cahie: ‘should be maintained’; obl. ptc. bande is invariable in this 
construction. 


18 — yah niskars: this picks up the postulate of the initial main clause in a typical 
paratactic construction. 


19 bare dhairya se aur anek bar: ‘with great patience and on numerous occasions’: this 
linking of two adv. phrases with a cj. is for emphatic rhetorical effect, but is unusual in HU 
and perhaps reflects E usage. 


21 vicitra: the title of a Bengali periodical. 


22  calit bhasa: the meaning of calit as ‘current’ is more common in Bengali than in H, which 
tends to maintain the S sense ‘unsteady’. 


22. nirvacan karte samay: ‘while choosing’: this ptc. construction with samay, lit. ‘at the time 
of . .-ing’, is especially common in the rhetoric of written and spoken debate. 


23 sahityik utkars kiska bara hai: ‘the literary prosperity of which one Is greatest’, 1.e. ‘which 
one has the richest literature’. 


26 ek ravindranath hain: ‘there is only Rabindranath’. This is a wild exaggeration, as Bengali 
has a considerable medieval literature as well as a uniquely developed nineteenth century 
literature (much of which is widely read in H translation also). 


27 tulsidas, sur, kabir: the traditional triumvirate of the H literary ‘greats’, covering 
respectively the main devotional schools of ram bhakti, krsna bhakti and the nirgun bhakti of 
the Sant poets. 


32 ucc Siksa prapt vidvan: ‘highly educated scholars’. 
33 nak-bhauh sikorte hain: lit. ‘pucker their noses and eyebrows’, i.e. ‘turn up their noses’. 


33 angrezi ma@dhyam hai: the word order emphasizes ‘English’, as opposed to any other 
language possible in the context. 
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35 angrezi parhe log: ‘people who can read E’, i.e. those literate in E — a contraction of the 
more usual 28 angrezi parhe-likhe log. 


35 karte kuch nahin, sirf lambi-cauri baten karte hain: the inversion of object and ptc. in the 
first clause is for emphasis — ‘they don’t actually do anything, they just speak fine words’. 
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Ainul Haq Faridkoti: 
Urdu zaban ki qadim tarix (1972) 


While the Hindi-Urdu controversy continues to be very much of a live issue 
in many parts of India, it is the question of the proper relationship to be 
established between Urdu and the local languages which dominates much 
of the discussion of language-issues in Pakistan. Pakistani intellectuals have 
attempted to resolve the apparent contradiction between the historic role of 
Urdu as the language of the Muslims belonging to areas now in India and 
its present status as their own national language. 

The Delhi-centred assumptions underlying Abdul Haq’s false theory that 
the ‘Hindi’ element in Urdu was Braj Bhasa ({10]) had long been criticized 
by Muslims from the Panjab, notably by Hafiz Mahmud Sherani, whose 
Panjab men urdu (1930) rightly pointed to the prominence of Panjabi 
elements in older Dakani texts. The book from which this passage is taken, 
however, attempts in a much more extreme fashion to give Urdu an 
unambiguously Pakistani identity. As his name suggests, it was written by 
an author belonging to the Muslim minority of eastern Panjab, whose 
enforced migration in 1947 has produced many of the most fervent 
upholders of Pakistani nationalism: and, as the award to it of two 
prestigious literary prizes suggests, its ideas have found quite widespread 
acceptance in Pakistan. 

The basic idea is that Urdu is not an Indo-Aryan language at all, but is 
to be assigned along with the local languages to the quite different 
Dravidian family, now restricted to South India, although with a genuine 
Pakistani outlier in the Brahui language of Baluchistan. In the usual 
fashion of such eccentric books, huge numbers of languages are culled for 
plausible parallel forms at second or third hand: but these can only be 
convincing to an audience more familiar with Arabic and Persian than with 
Sanskrit. | | 

The first paragraph illustrates the book’s central theme by referring to 
the liberating influence of the Muslim conquests upon the development of 
the local languages, which were thus freed from the ‘Brahmanical 
conspiracy’ which had so long held them in thrall. This is followed by a 
delightfully sustained attack on the consequences of the European 
discovery of Sanskrit in the nineteenth century, here alleged to have 
blinded scholars from seeing the ‘true’ affiliation of Urdu and the local 
languages of Pakistan. 

With its preponderance of pompous Persian compounds, the style is at 
first sight typical of all too much Pakistani Urdu prose. A rather nice irony, 
however, underlies the endless calques from English: and the sensitive 
reader — whatever he or she may think of the actual content — will 
quickly realize that the most high-flown resources of Urdu (or those of 
Hindi) can easily be exploited to deliberately belittling effect. 

The text is taken from Urdu zaban ki qadim tarix, 2nd edn. (Lahore: Oriental Research 
Centre, 1979), pp. 54-5. 

If the rest of the present book has not demonstrated in the most conclusive fashion the 


widely misleading character of the ideas advanced in this passage, it will have failed utterly in 
its purpose. 
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Ainul Hag Faridkoti 24 


1 rajvare: a derivative of raja suggesting ‘petty Hindu states’. The normal U word used to 
describe a ‘princely state’ of British India is the A riydsat, e.g. riyasat-e jammi o kasmir. 

3 ba-taur ek zindé zaban ke: ‘as a living language’, illustrating the survival of P-derived 
compound prepn. in U (844). 

3 hamesad hamesa ke liye: ‘for ever and ever’. This is an instance of straightforward 
convergence between U reduplication (542a) and E idiom. | 

4 ‘avami zabanen: ‘languages of the common people’. 


4 phalna philna: ‘to flourish’, a very common jingle-compound (524) with the lit. sense ‘to 
fruit and to blossom’. 

4 mazhabi aur adabi taxligat: ‘religious and literary creations’. The reference is to the earliest 
collections of Muslim religious verse in the NIA languages, e.g. to the thirteenth century Baba 
Farid in Panjabi or to the fourteenth century Amir Khusrau in HU (though the attribution of 
surviving examples is very doubtful in both cases). 


5 ba-rah-e rast: a P prepn. phrase (843). 
6 unhi: vs. 5 unhen. The omission of the final niin gunna conveniently serves to distinguish the 
emphatic form, but is far from standard. 


6 irtigai silsile ki kariyan: ‘links in the evolutionary chain’, whose status as a loan-translation 
from E is obvious. 

7 sarfi o nahvi: ‘grammatical’, from PA o nahv ‘grammar’, a copular phrase combining sarf 
‘morphology’ and nahv ‘syntax’. The common E synonym graimar has no correspondingly 
convenient adj. in U. A book of grammar is normally referred to in U by the A loan gava‘id, 
lit. ‘rules’, at a humbler level by the corresponding s. q@‘ida ‘primer’. 

7 tarkib: ‘construction’, an A loan also used in the sense of ‘compound’, to which the P 
bandis more narrowly corresponds. 


7 kalasiki: ‘classical’, cf. rumani ‘romantic’. 
9 ahl-e magrib: ‘the Europeans’, a specialized izafat phrase (841). 


9 


11 acambhe: ‘surprise, wonder’, perhaps deliberately chosen as a markedly ‘H’ word in 


preference to A ta‘ajjub or hairani. 


11 sarmayd-e alfaz: ‘word-stock, vocabulary’, illustrating the common U use of izafat 
phrases to represent E compounds. 


12 yurapi: regular as an adj. in U, vs. the noun yurapiyan. 
13 jangal ki ag ki tard: ‘like a forest fire’, almost certainly a loan-translation from E. 


13. dars o tadris: ‘study and teaching’, a copular phrase combining a simple A noun with a 
form II derivative (721): cf. the pair ‘ilm ‘knowledge’ and ta‘lim ‘education’. 


13 darul-‘ulum: ‘university’, an A loan (741) virtually equivalent to 16 dars-gah, a PA 
compound (822). 


15 is silsile men: ‘in this connexion’, a very common phrase in modern U. 


15 sab se pes pes: ‘considerably in advance of them all’. P pes ‘before’ corresponds to both 
HU age and pahle. 


18 lekin sath hi ye bhi hai ki...: ‘but at the same time there is also the point that...’. Even 
the most deliberately high-flown HU styles have sooner or later to resort to such colloquial 
linkages. 


18 bhit: ‘evil spirit’, ironically evoking the idea of spirit-possession, present in at least the 
subconscious of nearly all HU-speakers. 


19 yak-tarfa: ‘one-sided’, an apparent PA compound (825) which is really a transparent 
calque from E. 


21 be-ciin o cira: a P prepn. phrase (843) with the lit. sense ‘without how and why’, Le. 
‘without question’. 


22 sanskritul-asl. ‘Sanskrit in origin’, an expression demonstrating the live use in U of an A 
phrasal pattern (741) to incorporate a non-A element. 
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24 Ainul Hag Faridkoti 


24 aryai: ‘Aryan’, a modern coinage. 

25 Max Miller was one of the great German Indo-Europeanists of the nineteenth century 
whose work was inspired by Sir William Jones’s earlier demonstration of the genetic 
connexion between S and Latin and Greek. Hoernle and John Beames were nineteenth 
century comparative grammarians of the NIA languages. Although their insights helped Sir 
George Grierson to formulate the majestic scheme of the Linguistic Survey of India, their now 
dated works are these days more frequently cited in South Asia than in Europe. 


26 bavan-gaz: lit. ‘52-yarder’, i.e. ‘giant’, a charming example of a dvigu-compound 
incorporating a P loan. 


28 cailanj kar sake: a surely deliberate choice of the E word, in preference to the 
synonymous A mugabalaé. 
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Hindi-English Glossary 


This Glossary lists all the vocabulary items occurring in the H passages 
except those items with which readers of this book are assumed to be 
familiar, omitting also proper nouns and those words glossed adequately in 
the text. 

The siglum ‘S’ in the left-hand column designates not only genuine S 
words but also the numerous neologisms coined from S roots and/or by 
analogy with existing S forms. This makes any attempt at computing the 
percentages of genuine S loans rather unreliable; but a glance at the 
glossary will give an accurate enough indication of the preponderance of S 
loans or coinages in modern H prose. 

In addition to the usual conventions, the abbreviations ho. for hona and 
ka. for karna have been used in the glossary. 


aq 
He HT Ae adj. nonsensical 
S FAR m. difference 
s wY- adj.pref. blind 
Ss Fy m. part, element 
S FAC m. character, letter 
S WAG m. knowledge of writing, literacy 
S WAIT m. initiation into literacy 
ATAT adj. next, former; m. elder, ancestor 
s ast m. indigestion 
S td adj. unknown 
S WT m. ignorance 
Ss ad: adv. so, therefore 
Ss WAIT adv. so, therefore 
s (h) afafcar ppn. besides, apart from 
S Ad adv. extremely 
Ss qT Cj. or 
Ss Fay adj. fantastic, supernatural 
s afwar m. right 
AIT adj. incomplete 
Ss #Y- adj.pref. half- 
s add adj. endless, infinite 
S Waar adj. unnecessary 
Ss FART m. love, fondness 
S (h) AST ppn. in conformity with 
Ss a#qaTe m. translation 
S Aah m. translator, interpreter 
s Fah adj. several, many 
AATaT adj. unique, extraordinary 
S Fq-8T m. ‘grain and wealth’, affluence 
S Aq adj. other; AT adj. various 
ag adj. illiterate 
s aufifad adj. unfamiliar, unrecognized 
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f. requirement; #a%at ppn. compared with 


adj. non-current 

adj. irrelevant, out of context 
adj. unfortunate, unlucky 

m. dearth, lack 

m. law case, suit, accusation 
m. practice, familiarity 

m. official, court functionary 
adj. such and such, a certain one 
adj. unreal, false 

m. first letter of the A alphabet 

f. Arabic 

m. leisure 

m. occasion, chance, opportunity 
f. neglect 

m. folly, lack of discrimination 
f. ignorance 

adj. impure, corrupted 

adj. impossible 

f. failure, lack of success 

m. effect, influence 


vt. to look at full in the face 
m. sky 

m. (title for) teacher 

f. autobiography 

f. suicide 

f. soul, spirit 

f. habit 

vt. to make a salutation 
adv. etc., and other such 
m. base, basis, foundation 
m. supremacy 

m. modern 

f. objection 

m. learned lesson 

adj. Aryan 

m. prune 

m. surprise 

m. shelter, refuge 


desire, wish 
. expression 

end 

expression, style of expression 
. Sign, signal, indication 
. love 


Sg mimeo 
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vi. to disgorge 

adj. high 

m. pronunciation 

m. prosperity, excellence, eminence 
adj. rich, excellent, eminent 

f. origin, production 

adj. produced 

example 


progress, development, sequence 
. assistance, good, favour 

. lesson, teaching 

. use, application 

. acquisition 

worship 

disregard, neglect 

vi. to become tangled, complicated 
adv. hurriedly, haphazardly 

m. mention, reference 

adj. cunning, skilful 
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f. unity 
m. aide-de-camp, A.D.C. 
conj. and 


m. verandah 


m. throat; voice 

adj. learned by heart 
f. court of law 

f. difficulty 

adj. bitter, unpleasant 


ppn. according to, in accordance with the words of 


adv. perhaps, possibly 

adv. ever 

m. feat, accomplishment 

vi. to groan, moan 

m. subject (in grammar) 

f. machine 

f. bud 

adj. sullied, tainted, made impure 


f. imagination, assumption; *#74T * to imagine, to suppose 


m. hardship, suffering 
adj. astringent 
f. criterion, test 
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m. thorn 

vt. to lend an ear, to listen attentively 
m. rule, practice, custom 

m. work, job, task 

m. programme; progress 

m. office 

intj. if only, I wish that 

m. Benares, Varanasi 

cj. but, moreover, however 

f. piece of reed, reed pen 

m. insect, worm, bug 

m. family, household 

m. potter 

adj. composed by 

work (of art or literature) 

game, sport 

a script similar to Nagari 
Statement, description, account 
small room 

. dictionary 

. ameasure of distance, about 2 miles 
. wonder, curiosity 

. order, succession; pattern 

verb; action 

j. disquieted, disturbed 

m. area \ 


ee ee a 


m. line 

m. discord, wrangling 
f. sourness; @eT& 4 Tear vi. to be in dire straits 
f. chalk 

f. defect, fault 

f. hotch-potch 

m. title 

vi. to blossom 

vt. to draw 

m. lord, master, God 
adj. fragrant 

f. beauty 

m. fun and games 

m. player 


f. rusticity; provincial speech 

f. mathematics 

f. ghazal, U romantic lyric in couplets 
m. coming and going 
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. prose 
pride 

. Witness 

. to waste, to squander 

. to count 

. to count, to enumerate, to list 
adj. obcure, abstruse 

f. piece (in chess etc.) 

f. meeting, assembly 

m. book, literary composition 
m. taking, holding 

adj. & m. rustic 

mp. villagers, rustics 

f. remorse, repentance 
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adj. (intimidatingly) profound 
adj. close, intimate 

m. household 

m. family, household, lineage 
f. scribble, scrawl 

vt. to drag 

m. wily old man 

vt. to cram in, to foist upon 

f. mare 


vt. to scratch, to inscribe 

f. the goddess Durga 

adj. restless, fidgety, playful 

vt. to taste 

f. mat | 

adj. clever, skilful, shrewd 

m. garden 

adj. ultimate, highest 

adj. current 

vt. to lick; “Te STAT vt. to polish off, to gobble up 
f. low wooden bedstead with string base 
adj. clever, cunning 

f. desire, love 

m. a game 

f. anxiety, concern 

m. mind; fata vt. to concentrate 
m. lamp 

f. ant 

m. China 

f. Chinese 

m. flour, powder 
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Ss ‘ 

S WATT 

S -frq 
WAT 

P Sarat 

A- SAT és 

S Wo 

A Wee 

A WqT<T 

A SIT 

A waTfex 

A fara 

s  fr@r 
att 

A ste 
SAT 
Sere 

A 
STSAT 

A wa 

S Wd 

S WT 
wat FT cat 

s wortey 

PA wdTq 
a 
eT 
aye 
area 
CYA 


f. gesture, movement 
a quarter 
f. quatrain, four-lined verse 


= 


f. influence, effect, shadow 
f. influence, effect, shadow 
vt. to sprinkle 

vt. to seize 

ppn. apart from, except 

m. childhood, boyhood 

f. knife 

m. letter of A alphabet 


m. person 
adj.suff. -producing 

f. population, the people 

mp. the common people, people at large 
adj. born (of), produced (by) 
vt. to repeat (name of God etc.) 
f. language, tongue 

vi. to be assembled, to gather 
m. water 

adv. quickly 

m. neighbourhood 

f. letter of A alphabet 

adj. plain, obvious, apparent 

f. binding; volume of a work 
f. tongue 

m. life; heart 

f. letter of A alphabet 

vi. to be joined 

m. Muslim caste of weavers 

f. letter of A alphabet 

vt. to join 

f. letter of A alphabet 

adj. known 

m. knowledge 

adj. unchanged, intact, as before 
f. astrology 

f. letter of A alphabet 


m. flag, banner 

f. spring, leap 

m. small cymbal 

vi. to fume, to get angry 
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vt. to bend 
m. lie 


m. blow, slap 
f. comment, criticism 
adv. a little, just 


f. coolness 

m. cheat, imposter, ‘thug’ 

vt. to cheat, swindle 

m. whereabouts; fo#tt #T adj. appropriate 
f. stumble; St GAT vi. to stumble 


m. pool, puddle 

adj. gruff 

m. form, appearance; @t#-sT# mp. circumstances 
m. multiplying by one-and-a-half 


vi. to be covered 
m. manner, way ' 
m. barrel-shaped drum 


m. low wooden seat with a cloth covering 
f. child's writing board 

m. medal 

adv. immediately 

adj. & m. (word) of unchanged form 
cj. and 

adv. with that object, for that end 
adv. similarly, likewise 

adj. a little, slight 

m. way, method 

m. argument, reasoning 

f. pool 

vt. to guess, to perceive 

adj. fundamental, essential 

m. pond 

m. brocade, cloth of gold 

adj. multiplied by three 

m. place of pilgrimage, sacred site 
adj. sharp, strong 
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S 
p 
A 
fet frat 
s ae 
Paani 
S uray 
s ofaur 
geal 
S et 
Ss Fad 
s gfe 
(et) sar-zeat 
s afta 
PA ararat & 
ater 
S alI< 
q 
eur 
Talay 
qeTh a 
ary 
TT 
ay 
TAT 
a 
A wala 
S Adah 
A adhe 


f. Turkish 
adj. like, equivalent 
f. speed, swiftness 


vt. to pout, to make a wry face 


. punishment 

poverty 

mirror 

party, group 
argument, plea 
condition, circumstance 
glove 

. document, deed 

. benefactor, giver, God 
. gift, offering 

. son-in-law, bridegroom 
claim 

. daylight to emerge 

adj. long 

f. difference, antipathy 

f. vain hope 

f. dilemma, uncertainty 
vt. to repeat 

m. remoteness, distance 
m. glance 

f. view, viewpoint 

ppn. in imitation of, in emulation of 
adv. daily 

m. letter of U alphabet 

m. couplet 

m. door 
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m. work, job, profession 

vt. to thrust, to force upon 

adv. rapidly, nineteen-to-the-dozen 
m. rice on the stem 

f. concept, notion 

m. patience, fortitude 

m. deceipt 


f. veil 
adj. respectful, having head bowed 
m. result, consequence 
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m. reed 

adj. newly arrived; m. newcomer 

f. snuff 

f. snuff-box 

vt. to rub the nose on the ground, to beseech 
m. citizen 

f. heroine 

adj. endless 

f. offering, sacrifice 

adv. always, daily, constantly 

adv. consequently, in the end 

m. rule 

f. despotism, waywardness 

adj. incessant 

adj. strange, peculiar, novel 

adj. lifeless, inanimate 

m. decision, judgement 

adj. faultless, free of error 

adj. weak 

adj. unsullied, spotless, pure 

m. selection 

adj. elected, selected 

m. inhabitant, resident 

m. submission, request 

adj. definite, certain 

m. inference, conclusion : 
f. policy 

f. point, tip 

m. title of Muslim governor, Nawab, 'Nabob' 


f. petal 

adj. mixed, conglomerate 
m. side, party 

f. partisan, advocate 

vt. to overcome, to knock down 
m. studying and teaching 
adj. educated, literate 

m. downfall 

m. letter-writing 

m. position, job, status 

m. object, article, substance 
m. verse, poetry 

adj. in poetic form, in verse 
adj. in poetic form, in verse 
m. page 

f. tradition 

adj. different, other, alien 
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f. poetic heroine who is another man's wife 
m. mountain, hill 

f. care, concern 

adj. mutual, reciprocal 

adj. someone else's, alien 

adj. acquainted, familiar 

m. abandonment 

adj. limited; offaa <@art vt. to limit 
m. change, alteration 

ppn. up to, until 

m. mountain, hill 

m. pool, puddle 

m. animal, beast 

adj. north-western 

m. multiplication table 


f. riddle; Feit TAT vt. to talk in riddles, to pose riddles 


m. reading or recitation of text 
f. school 

f. Persian 

adj. technical 

vi. to lag behind 

f. back 

m. admixture, touch 

m. puppet, doll 

adv. again 

f. police 

m. East 

f. fulfilling, completion 

adj. separate, distinct 

f. earth 

f. measuring, surveying 

vt. to smear 

f. book, volume 

adj. practised, used 

adj. pleased, delighted 

adj. ancient 

vt. to show, to make visible, to express 
f. nature 

f. process, technique 

adj. manifest, obvious; Wie %- vt. to express 
f. progress 

adj. current 

m. currency, prevalence, propagation 
f. method, system 

adj. opposed, contrary 

f. genius, talent 

f. copy, transcript 

cj. but, rather 

adj. each, every 
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adv. firstly, at first 

f. practice, custom 

m. giving, delivering 

adj. chief, pre-eminent; m. president, counsellor 
m. essay, Composition; arrangement 
adj. strong, powerful 

f. brilliance, radiance 

m. influence, impact 

m. effort, attempt 

f. tendency, disposition 

m. context 

f. pleasure, delight 

adj. natural 

adj. ancient 

adj. regional 

m. province 

adj. provincial 
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adj. provincial 


vt. 


to obtain 


adj. mature 


m. grace, kindness 

adv. swiftly 

m. duty, obligation 

f. pod 

f. snare, trap 

vt. to make rove about 

m. husband of paternal aunt 
vi. to blossom (with joy) 

vt. to pass over, to draw over 


. to gabble, to prattle 

. to praise 

. mess, complication, imbroglio 
. letter of A alphabet 

letter of A alphabet 
exaggerator, tall-talker 

lamp, light, wick 

body, frame 

revenge 

adj. learned by heart 

m. year 

vi. to rain 

adv. constantly, always; adj. even, level, equal 
vi. to be within one's capacity 

m. champion 
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m. excuse 
adj. much, many, numerous 

vt. to read 

m. obstacle, hindrance 

adv. time and again, repeatedly 
m. pot, vessel 

f. dot 

m. drop 

f. sale, selling 

adj. poor, helpless 

m. little son, lad 

vt. to make sit, to position, to place 
intj. in the name of God 

f. intelligence, prudence 

adj. wise, intelligent 

f. harm, fault 

f. title for lady 

adv. unhesitatingly, boldly, brazenly 
f. comprehensibility 

f. conversation 

m. marriage 


m. hymn, devotional song 
f. abundance 

adj. good, noble 

f. way, manner, kind 

f. (vernacular) language 
vi. to be pleasing, agreeable 
m. burden 

adj. great, momentous, prodigious 
m. idea, sense, sentiment 
m. beggar 

vt. to soak 

adj. different, distinct 

f. distinction, dissimilarity 
f. hunger 


m. difference, differentiation; secret, essential identity 


m. food, meal 

adj. innocent, simple-minded 

f. eyebrow 

m. confusion, misunderstanding 


adj. approved, sanctioned 

m. secretary, minister 

m. school 

m. residence of sadhus, ‘monastery 


' 
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m. difference of opinion, dissension 

m. ‘maund', measure of weight equal to 20 seer 
adj. charming 

adj. according to one's wish, wanton, wilful 
adj. interesting, entertaining 

m. entertainment 

adj.suff. full of, characterized by 

m. vital part, essence 

adv. only, merely, alone 

vowel-sign in Nagari script 

medium 

. Tespect, prestige, value 

. criterion, standard 

. road, path 

. goods, property 

adj. monthly 

f. earth, clay 

m. sweet-talker, parrot 

adj. false 

m. honorific title for (Muslim) gentleman 

m. mixture, combination 

vt. to compete 

ppn. in comparison with 

adv. principally 

m. a variety of grain 

f. a kind of fast accounting script 
ppn. according to 

m. congratulation, felicitation 

f. difficulty, calamity, misfortune 
m. idiom, expression 

m. origin, root, source 

adv. basically 

f. title for European ladies, ma'am 
m. member 

m. mixture, combination, unity, coming together 
m. sock, stocking 

adj. present 

m. silence 

m. Muslim cleric, teacher 

m. Arabic scholar 

adj. fundamental, original 

m. cousin (son of maternal aunt) 
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adv. as far as practical, to the greatest possivie extent 
adv. occasionally, sometimes 
f. ability, competence 
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m. aristocrat, nobleman 
. torub 
composition, artistic creation 
. to create, to compose, to form 
. to repeat, to learn by rote 
mustard seed, tiny particle 
loyalty to the country or state, patriotism 
State language 
. reading of the Ramayan 
. Opinion, view 
adj. national 
nationalism 
report 
way, manner 
. form, manner, beauty 
handkerchief 
sand 
. small hair of the body 
restriction, ban, hindrance 
. predominance, overbearing influence 
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f. line 

adv., pp. from, beginning with 
f. pleasure, savour 

vt. to suspend 

m. childhood, boyhood 

vi. to be loaded, laden 

m. blaze, heat 

f. clamour and confusion, row 
adj. essential, obligatory 

f. writing 

f. script 

mp. (often used as s.) dictionaries 
m. writing, article, essay 

f. pen 

m. folksong 

adj. convulsed with laughter 

vt. to eliminate 


f. worship, praise; prayer 
m. lawyer 

m. statement 

cj. but rather 

cj. but, on the contrary 
m. description 
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f. syllabary 

vt. to bring under control, to dominate 
m. clothing 

adj. desirable 

adv. or 

m. viceroy 

m. sentence, utterance 

f. sentence structure, syntax 
m. sentence structure, syntax 

f. goddess of speech, Sarasvati 
m. speaker 

f. conversation 

adv. in fact, actually 

adj. real, actual 

m. change, deviation, perversion 
m. development, growth 

m. publicity 

adj. notified, publicised 

adj. known 

f. learning, science, discipline 
m. scholar 

adj. humble | 

f. word-ending, termination 
adj. various 

ppn. against, contrary to 

m. antagonism, hostility, opposition 
adj. remarkable, peculiar 

f. peculiarity 

m. evaluation, argument 

adj. particular, specific 

adj. completely pure, unadulterated 
adv. _ particularly 

m. rest, relaxation 

m. knowledge of the world 

m. subject 

f. growth, increase 

vt. to express 

adj. individual, personal 

adv. in vain, uselessly 

m. usage, application 

m. grammar 


f. chess 

m. choice or selection of vocabulary 
m. record-keeper, clerk of court 

f. branch 

adj. peaceful, pacified 
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vi. to be included, to participate 
m. teaching, instruction 

f. education 

adj. educated 

m. disciple, student 

adv. quickly, promptly 

f. offering of sweatmeats 

f. style 

m. ablution 

m. honorific title, ‘excellency' 
f. enhancement of prosperity 


m. brevity, abridgement 
f. number 

adj. content, satisfied 

f. evening 

m. contact, link 

adv. possibly, perhaps 
adj. controlled, restrained 
adj. joint 

m. conjunct character 
m. combination, union 
f. power 

adj. living, lively 

m. total ruin, devastation 
m. member 

adj. opposite, face to face 
m. week 

m. lesson 

f. assembly, association, society 
adj. civilized 

adj. capable, competent 
m. supporter 

m. support 

adj. all, entire, whole 
m. compound word 

f. similarity, equality 

f. committee 

adj. prosperous 

f. richness 

m. connection 

m. genitive case 

adj. united 


m. assembly, association, conference 


m. head 

vt. to praise 

adj. common, general 
f. salute, gun-salute 
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adj. easy, simple, natural 

adj. agreed, in agreement 

f. assistance 

f. breath; sigh 

m. witness 

m. evidence, testimony 

f. practice, spiritual endeavour 

adj. ordinary 

adj. ordinary, general, common 

adj. Semitic 

m. proximity 

m. empire 

adj. universal 

m. the month Shravan (July-August) 
m. literature 

adj. literary 

vt. to pucker 

m. principle 

f. accomplishment, success 

ppn. apart from 

f. limit, boundary, extent 

vt. to dry 

f. memory, awareness 

vt. to entrust, to put into the charge of 
adj. intelligible 

f. memory, reflection 
adj. dry 


m. indication 


vi. to occur to the mind, to be perceived 


m. sunrise 

f. creation 

m. afternoon, 'third watch' 
m. ‘seer’, 2 Ibs. 

f. service 

pr. he, she, it 

m. place, site 

m. bathing, purification, ablution 
adj. clear 

f. power of memory 

f. memory 

f. ink 


f. poetic heroine who is faithful to her own husband 


adj. independent 
m. form, character 


adj. ‘residing in heaven’, the late, deceased 


m. welcome 
adj. natural 
m. acceptance 
f. acceptance 
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mp. thousands 

vi. to withdraw, to move away 
vt. to remove, to eradicate, to dispel 
f. limit, extent 

m. joy 

vt. to shake hands 

m. harm, loss, damage 

adv. recently 

m. state of affairs, condition 
mp. gestures and blandishments 
m. India 


vi. to get to know, to become familiar with 


vt. to shake, to move 
m. order, command 
m. cholera 

m. lip 

adj. short 
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Urdu—-English Glossary 


This glossary lists all the words and compounds which occur in the U 
passages other than the simple vocabulary which should be known to users 
of the book, proper nouns and adjectives, and those words whose unique 
occurrence is thought to have been adequately glossed in the notes to the 
relevant passage. 

Although artificially skewed by these criteria, the etymological 
distribution of the 778 head-words included here reflects quite accurately 
the preponderant influence of PA vocabulary, especially of A itself, upon U 
prose of all types. This may be seen from the following word-counts and 
percentages under each of the assigned etymological source-languages: 


A 417 (54%) HU 105 (13%) 
P 186 (24%) S 13 ( 2%) 
PA 51 ( 6%) E 6( 1%) 


These figures are, of course, to be regarded with the same caution as that 
indicated for the numerous ‘S’ items in the preceding Hindi-English 
glossary, i.e. many items marked as ‘A’ may be Persianisms transferred to 
U, while others marked as ‘A’ and ‘P’ are intrinsic U coinages from these 
historic loan-languages. 

The glossary is arranged in U alphabetical order, with the necessary 
addition of the transcription of all head-words, and the provision of the s. 
forms of all A p. nouns. Abbreviations follow the usual conventions with 
the following additions in the citation of phrase-verbs: 


d. dena 

h. hona 

k. karna 

r. rakhna 

T 
P os  azadi f. freedom, emancipation 
P uw" _astin f. sleeve 
vx’ £7 age barhna vi. to advance 
&,L£7 age piche adv. one after another 
A ' af @lé m. tool, instrument 
PA 2? ald-e kar m. effective instrument 
P nui amadda adj. ready, prepared 
P w’ amad f. coming, arrival 
P 3541  amad o raft f. coming and going, intercourse 
P xxv @mezis f. mixture 
| 
tlz|  apnanda vt. to make one’s own, to adopt 
A %  asar m. effect, influence; asar parna vi. effect to be 
produced 

A i+  asarat (s. asar) mp. effects, influences 


yo! ujala m. light, dawn 
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ijtihadi adj. innovative, creative 
ijra m. carrying out, performance 
acambha m. wonder, miracle 
ihtiram m. honour 

ihtiyat f. care, careful provision 
ihsasat (s. ihsas) mp. feelings 


ixtiyar m. power, influence; ixtiyar r. vt. to have the 


power 
ada k. vt. to express 

adab m. literature; respect, courtesy 
adabi adj. literary 

irtiga m. evolution, development 
irtigai adj. evolutionary 


irsad m. guidance, direction; irsad farmana vt. to 


direct 


az prepn. from; than; az sar-e nau adv. afresh 


istad adj. erected 

ustad m. teacher, ustad 

isti‘dad f. ability, command 
ustuvar adj. strong, firm 

asma (Ss. ism) mp. nouns 

isa‘at f. publishing 

asl f. basis; adj. basic, actual, original 
asfi adj. original, real 

asliyat f. basic identity 

usul m. principle 

izafat f. izafat, genitive 

izafa m. addition, increase 

izhar m. expression 

i‘lan k. vt. to announce 

a‘la adj. high, senior 

a‘mal (s. ‘amal) mp. actions, deeds 
afsanad m. story 

afsurda adj. cooled, extinguished 
afsos m. regret; intj. alas! 

afal (s. fil) mp. verbs 

igqdam m. move 

aksariyat f. majority 

akhara m. wrestling-ground 
ugat f. inventive power 

illa cj. otherwise, moreover 
ilzam m. charge, accusation 
alfaz (s. lafz) mp. words 
alam-naki f. tragedy 

ullum. owl 

imtihan m. examination 

amr m. thing, matter 

intixabi adj. electoral 

intizam m. arrangement, organization 
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intizamat (Ss. intizam) mp. arrangements 
intizami adj. organizational 
intiha f. limit 

anjuman f. society 

andaz m. manner 

infiradi adj. individual 

ungli f. finger 

avaxir (s. axir) mp. last days 
auqat (s. vaqt) mp. times 

ahl-e pref. people of 

ahl-e zaban mp. native speakers 


_ ahl-kar m. official, clerk 


ahl-e magrib mp. Westerners, Europeans 
aham adj. importance 

ahammiyat f. importance 

ljad k. vt. to create, to make up 

ek sath adv. together 

ek-gund adj. a certain, some 


badsahat f. reign 

bard m. respect, regard 

baz-gast f. return 

-basi adj. suf. -smelling 

ke ba‘is ppn. because of 
bag m. garden 

bit-taxsis adv. especially, particularly 
biz-zat adv. essentially 

ba-murad adj. successful, as one would wish 
bavan-gaz m. giant 

ba-pa h. vi. to be afoot, to arise 
batasa m. hard sugar-puff 

bithana vt. to establish 

ki(ke) ba-jae ppn. instead of 

bahr f. sea; metre 

ba-xubi adv. well, perfectly 

bad-tar adj. worse 

bad-tamiz adj. rude 

ba-dastur adv. as usual, as before 

ki ba-daulat ppn. thanks to 

ba-rah-e rast adv. directly 

bar-pa k. vt. to set afoot, to cause 
bartan m. pot, vessel 

baratna vt. to use 

ke bar-xilaf ppn. against 

baras m. year; baras-ha baras adv. for years and 
years 

barr-e sagir m. subcontinent 
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barf f. ice 

bar-vazn-e prepn. on the pattern of 
barhna vi. to advance; to increase 

buzurg adj. old, senior; m. elder, senior 
ba‘z adj. some; ba‘z augat adv. sometimes 
ba‘ze adj. some 

ba-taur prepn. by way of, as 

balki cj. but also, indeed 

buland adj. high, lofty, raised 
buland-ahang adj. high-sounding 
buland-bang adj. loftily announced 

bina f. foundation, basis 

banda m. slave, creature; pr. I 

bunyad f. foundation, basis 

bojh m. burden 

boli f. speech, spoken language, language 
bahar f. spring 

bhasa f. language, Hindi 

bhakha f. local language, vernacular 
bhagna vi. to run 

bahana vt. to make flow, to shed 

bihtarin adj. best, finest 

bhadda-pan m. clumsiness 

bharosa m. reliance, trust 

ba-ham pahuncana vt. to acquire, to get 
bhut m. evil spirit ; | . 
bhonkna vt. to thrust in, to stab 

bayan k. vt. to explain, to express oneself 
be-bak adj. shameless, brazen 

be-tamizi adj. indiscriminate 

be-cun o cira adv. without question 
beruni adj. from outside, external, foreign 
be-kar adj. unemployed 

beganag! f. estrangement 

bail m. ox, bullock 

bainal-aqvami adj. international 


paji m. uneducated person, low type 
-par adv. suf. beyond, trans- 

pa-mal adj. trampled 

paindaé adj. enduring 

pattha m. young of bird or animal 
patti f. bandage 

parja f. people, subjects 

pas cj. so, therefore 

past adj. low; humble, subdued 
pas-mand4 adj. remaining 
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pakarna vt. to seize, to grasp 

paggar m. large turban 

pilana vt. to give to drink, to serve water 
paltan f. regiment 

pau f. drinking-stand 

posak f. dress 

phalna phulna vi. to flourish 

pahivan m. wrestler 

pahunca m. wrist 

phansana vt. to cause to be caught, to involve 
pher m. alteration, variation 

phailna vi. to spread, to extend 

payya m. wheel 

pec m. wrestling-throw 

paida adj. born; paida k. vt. to create, to produce; 
paida h. vi. to be born, to be produced 

pirhi f. generation; pirhi ba-pirhi adv. from 
generation to generation 

se pes ppn. 1n advance of; pes ana vi. to occur, 
to present itself 

pes-e nazar adv. before one’s eyes 

paigam-bar m. message-bearer 

paivast adj. joined, connected 


tarix f. history 

tassuf m. regret 

tan m. pull, draw 

tatabbu‘ m. following, imitation 

tajviz f. decision 

tahrir f. writing, composition 

tahrik f. movement 

tahqigq f, research; tahqiq k. vt. to investigate, to 
research into 

tahqiqi adj. research- 

taxtm.throne — 

taxliqat (s. taxliq) fp. creations, creative works 
tadbir f. plan, contrivance 

tarazu f. balance, scales 

tarjuman m. interpreter, interpretation 
tarjumani f. representation, interpreting 
tarjumd m. translation 

taraqqi f. development, progress; promotion; taraqq! 
k. vt. to develop, to progress 

taraqqi-pazir adj. developing 

tark k. vt. to abandon, to give up 

tarkib f. construction, compound 

tarkibi adj. ‘synthetic’ 
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tashih f. correction 

tasnif f. composition; tasnif k. vt. to compose, to 
compile 

tasavvur m. imagination, conception 
ta‘rif f. praise; ta‘rif k. vt. to praise 
ta‘assub m. prejudice, bigotry 
ta‘assubat (s. ta‘assub) mp. prejudices 
ta‘zim f. respect 

ta‘alluq m. connexion 

ta‘lim f. education 

ta‘mir f. building, construction 
ta‘ayyun k, vt. to determine, to fix 
tagaful m. neglect, inattention 
tafavut m. difference 

tafsir f. Quranic commentary 

tafsili adj. ‘analytic’ 

taqarir (s. taqgrir) f. speeches 

taqaza (-d) m. demand 

tagrir f. speech; taqrir k. vt. to make a speech 
taklif f. trouble, distress 

talasi f. search 

talaffuz m. pronunciation 

talak ppn. until 

tamam adj. all 

tamaddun m. civilization 

tamiz f. proper behaviour, good manners : 
tamiz-dari f. discretion 

tang adj. narrow, restricted 

tobra m. bag, sack 

than m. bolt of cloth 

tahzib f. culture 

tahzibi adj. cultural 


takkar khana vt. to vie with 
thikana m. place 

thoth adj. dense, stupid 
thelna vt. to push along 


sani adj. second 
saqafat f. culture 
saqafati adj. cultural 


Jari adj. continuing 
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ja-guzin adj. embedded, ensconced 

jahil adj. ignorant 

juda adj. separate, distinct 

jadid adj. modern 

jazbat (s. jazba) mp. feelings, emotions, passions 
jur’at f. daring, courage 

jar f. root 

jarvana vt. to cause to be studded 

just-ju f. search 

jasn m. festival, rejoicing 

jalvad-gar adj. ensconced 

jalilul-qadar adj. illustrious 

jama‘at f. class, group, party 

_jama‘ f. plural; adj. gathered 

jumla m. sentence; adj. all 

jJumhuri adj. democratic 

janab m. Mr. 

jang f. war 

janam m. birth; janam d. vt. to give birth to 
janam-bhum f. birthplace 

javab d. vt. to answer; to dismiss 

javahir (s.jauhar) mp., m. jewels, jewellery 
jotna vt. to yoke 

jorna vt. to fit, to join 

jauhar m. jewel; essence; temper 

jahaz m. ship, vessel 

jhagra m. quarrel, dispute, controversy; Jhagra khara 
k. vt. to start dispute, to foment controversy 
juhala (s. jahil) mp. the ignorant 

jheripna vi. to feel embarrassed 


caprasi m. peon 

carca m. talk, discussion 

caspan adj. suitable, applicable 
cunan-cunin f. smart talk 

cunanci cj. accordingly, so 

cand adj. some, a few 

candé m. contribution, subscription 
cob f. pole 

cau-jugi adj. ancient 

caukiyat (s. cauk1) fp. stations, posts 
cahar-sambaé m. Wednesday 

chapai f. printing 

chutna vi. to be released 

chura m. large knife, dagger 

caheta adj. beloved, darling 
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hajat f. need 

hasil m. acquisition; hasil k. vt. to acquire, to get; 
hasil h. vi. to be acquired 

hazir k. vt. to present, to adduce 

halat f. state, condition 

hami m. supporter 

hatta ki cj. even 

had f. degree 

harakat f. movement 

harif (s. harf) mp. letters; particles 

husn m. beauty 

hissa m. part, portion; role 

huzur m. presence 

haq m. right 

huqug (s. haq) mp. rights 

hukumat f. government 

hal m. solution; hal h. vi. to be solved 
himayat f. support; himayat k. vt. to support 
himayati m. supporter 

ke havale ppn. in the care of; ke havale k. vt. to hand 
over, to entrust to 

haisiyat f. status; respect, aspect 

hairan adj. astonished, bewildered, harassed 


\ 


xak f. dust, ashes 

xalis adj. pure 

xatm h. vi. to end 

xurd adj. young, junior 

xitab m. title 

xutut (s. xat) mp. letters 

xalal m. damage; xalal dalna vt. to disturb, 
to damage 

xubi f. excellence, good quality, beauty 
xus-uslubi f. elegance 

xun m. blood 

xiyal m. thought, idea; xiyal r. to bear in mind 
xiyalat (s. xiyal) mp. ideas 

xima m. tent 


daxil h. vi. to enter 
darul-xilafat m. capital 
darul-‘ulum m. university 
darhi f. beard 
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dana adj. wise 

daird m. range, compass 

daraz adj. long 

dar-asl adv. really 

darbar m. court 

darja m. degree 

dars-gah f. educational institution 

dars o tadris m. study and teaching 

ke dar-miyan ppn. between 

dar-yaft k. vt. to inquire 

dastar f. turban 

dast-gah f. ability, power, command; knowledge, 
understanding 

da‘vat f. call, proclamation 

da‘va m. claim 

dafatir (s. daftar) mp. offices 

diqqat f. difficulty, awkwardness 

dil m. heart 

dal-badal m. pavilion 

dil-sikani f. breaking the heart, distress 
dil-nisini f. attractiveness, appeal 

difi adj. heartfelt, genuine 

dam m. breath; dam marna vt. to boast, to claim 
dimag m. brain 

din m. day; din ba-din adv. daily 
do-bala adj. double 
daulat-mand adj. rich 

dharam m. religion, religious purpose 
didaé m. eye, look 

digar adj. other 

divan m. collected poetical works, divan 


dhalna vt. to mould 
dhalna vi. to be moulded 
dher m. pile, heap 


zaxirad m. stock, store, treasure 
zari‘G m. means, medium 
zimme-dari f. responsibility 
zihn m. mind, intellect 

zi-‘ilm adj. educated 


rabitad m. connexion, link 
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raj-dhani f. capital 
rastar-bhasa f. national language 
rah f. road, way 

raij adj. current 

rabt m. connexion 

rutba m. rank 

rujhan m. tendency 

rajvara m. Hindu kingdom 
radif f. end-rhyme 

risalad m. treatise, essay 

rasal f. reach, access 

raftar f. movement, gait 

rufta adj. refined 

rafta rafta adv. gradually 
rufaqa (s. rafiq) mp. colleagues 
rukavat f. obstacle 

ragar f. rubbing 

rivaj m. currency, use 

rivayat (s. rivayat) fp. traditions 
ruhani adj. spiritual 

rausni f. light 

riha adj. released 

rah-numa m. leader, guide 
rah-numai f. leadership 


zaban f. tongue; language 


zabar-dast adj. powerful, overwhelming 
zamin f. earth, ground; scheme of rhyme and metre 


zinda adj. living 
zaval m. decline 
ziyada-tar adv. mostly 


sadagi f. simplicity 

sakin m. inhabitant, resident 
saya-figan adj. overshadowing 
sabab m. reason, cause 

sabil f. drinking-stand 

sacai f. truth, right 

sira m. edge, limit 

surag m. sign, trace 

Sar-parast m. patron 

sarkar f. government 

sarkari adj. official, government- 
sar-garm adj. active 

sar-garmi f. activity 
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sarmaya m. stock 

sifaris f. recommendation 

silsila m. chain, series; connexion 

sultan m. sultan, emperor 

saltanat f. sultanate, empire 

suluk m. behaviour; suluk k. vt. to behave towards 
samdaj m. society | 
samjhana vt. to make understand, to explain 
sanbhalna vt. to undertake 

sanad f. authority, precedent 

SO CJ. SO 

savar adj. mounted, riding 

sauda-suluf m. business, trading 

ke sahare ppn. with the support of 

siyasi adj. political 

ser m. seer, two pounds 

sina f. chest 


sa‘iri f. poetry 

samat f. ill-luck 

san o Saukat f. grandeur 

saistagi f. civilized quality, gentlemanliness, 
chasteness 

Saista adj. decent, gentlemanly, civilized 
subha m. doubt 

Sadid ad}. fierce 

sustagi f. purity, chasteness 

Susta adj. pure, chaste 

str m. verse 

SUT 0 suxan m. poetry 

Si‘r o Sa‘irl m. poetry 

Su‘ara (s. Sa‘ir) mp. poets 

Safqat f. kindness 

sikar m. hunting 

sumar k. vt. to reckon 

saml4@ m. end of turban 

saugq m. pleasure, delight; Saug se adv. with 
pleasure 

Sahr-panah f. city walls 


saf adj. clean; simple; adv. absolutely, very 
suhbat f. company, society; assembly, social 
gathering 

sahih adj. correct 

sada f. call 
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sadarat f. presidency 

sadr m. president 

sarfi o nahvi adj. grammatical 

safai f. cleanness, hygiene; simplicity, clarity 
sifat (s. sifat) fp. adjectives 

salahiyat f. capability, potential 

subai adj. provincial | 

subd m. province 

surat f. form; way 


zai‘ k. vt. to waste 

zid f. stubbornness, obstinacy 
zamair (s. zamir) fp. pronouns 
zamir f. heart, mind; pronoun 
zavabit (s. zabita) mp. rules, laws 


taus m. peacock 

taba‘at f. printing 

tabqa m. class 

tariqa m. way, manner 

tulaba (s. talib) mp. students 
talab-gar adj. desirous of, seeking 
tanab f. tent-rope 

tufan m. storm, flood 

tul o ‘arz m. length and breadth 


zahir adj. apparent, obvious, expressed 


‘ajiz adj. in despair 

‘alim adj. learned; m. scholar 

‘ami adj. common, uneducated 
‘adam m. lack; pref. non- 
‘adam-maujudagi f. absence 

‘uzr m. excuse 

‘arabi f. Arabic 

‘arabi-dan m. one who knows Arabic 
‘arsa m. period 

‘uruj m. zenith, high point 

‘azm m. intent, resolve 
‘azimuS-San adj. splendid, glorious 
‘aq! f. brain, intelligence 
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‘ilaqai adj. local 

‘ilaqa m. area 

‘ulama (s. ‘alim) mp. learned people, scholars 
‘ilmi adj. scholarly, learned, scientific 

‘umdé adj. excellent, fine 

‘amal m. action, practice; rule; ‘amal k. vt. 
to practise 

‘umumi adj. general, popular, universal 
‘unsur m. element, component 

‘unvan m. manner 

‘avam (s. ‘am) mp. common people, the people, the 
masses 

‘avami adj. of the people, common, popular 
‘ud m. lute 

‘ahd m. time, period 


galib adj. preponderant, overwhelming 
garaz m. purpose, intent; cj. in short 
gazal f. ghazal, lyric 

gazab m. anger; injustice 

galati f. mistake 

gair adj. other, different; foreign 
gair-fitri adj. unnatural 

gair- mutavazi adj. unbalanced 


farsi f. Persian 

farsi-dani f. knowing Persian 

farig adj. free, at leisure 

fa‘ili adj. nominative 

fath(a) m. the short vowel a 

fitna m. trouble, disturbance 

fuhs adj. rude 

farz m. duty : 

farman m. order, command 
farmana vt. to order, to command 
fariq m. party, adversary 

fasad m. disturbance, mischief 
fasahat f. eloquence 

fusaha (s. fasih) mp. the eloquent, men of letters 
fasth adj. eloquent, stylistically right 
fiqrd m. sentence 

falsafiyana adj. philosophical 
faulad f. steel 

fayyaz adj. bounteous 

fil-jumlé adv. overall, broadly 
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fil-haqiqat adv. actually, in fact 
faiz-rasani f. liberality 


qabil adj. able, capable; ke gabil ppn. deserving, 
worthy of, worth 

ga‘id@ m. rule; primer, grammar 

gafiya m. rhyme 

gafiya-paimai f. rhymesmanship 


— ganuni adj. legal 


qaid m. leader 

gail k. vt. to convince 

gaim adj. established; gaim k. vt. to establish; 
gaim h. vi. to be established 

gabul m. acceptance; adj. accepted, agreeable; 
gabul k. vt. to accept 

gad f. height 

qudrat f. command, power 

gadar-dan m. patron 

gadar-dani f. patronage 

qadam m. step; gadam uthana vt. to take steps, to 
take action; gadam ba-qadam adv. step by step 

gadim adj. ancient, old 

garar d. vt. to decide, to adjudge, to pronounce 


_ qariban adv. approximately, about 


gasba m. town 

gasida m. ode, qasida 

git‘a m. piece, chunk 

galami adj. handwritten 

quli m. coolie, porter, labourer 
gava‘id (s. ga‘idad) mp. rules, grammar 
gavafi (s. gafiya) mp. rhymes 

gaum mf. people, tribe; nation, community 
gaumi adj. national 

giyas m. estimate, imagination 

qaid f. bondage, confinement 


kar m. work 

kar-amad ad}. useful, effective 
Kar-gar adj. effective 
kKar-nama m. achievement 
Kamil adj. full, complete 
kam-yab adj. successful 
kitabat f. calligraphy 

Kasrat f. abundance 

Karaxtagi f. harshness, rigidity 
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kari f. link 

Kasra m. the short vowel i 

kusada adj. broad 

kusti f. wrestling 

Kalasiki adj. classical 

kalcar f. culture 

kamal m. perfection, supremacy 
kam-tar adv. seldom 

kam-zor adj. weak 

kam-zori f. weakness 

kotha m. roof, upper storey 

Kora adj. blank, ignorant 

kona m. corner 

khara k. vt. to raise, to start 
khisakna vi. to slip away 

khul khelna vi. to act openly 

khulna vi. to open, to come undone 
khirnicvana vt. to cause to be tightened 
kaifiyat f. splendid sight; account, description 
kaimp m. camp 


gaon m. village 

gadha m. donkey, ass 
guzasta adj. past, former \ 
giran adj. heavy; disagreeable 
giran-qadar adj. valuable 
girani f. heaviness 

garajna vi. to thunder, to roar 
gardan f. neck 

giriftar adj. arrested 

giriftari f. arrest 

guroh m. group 

gaz m. yard 

guftar f. speech 

guft-gu f. conversation 

gala m. neck, throat 

gunah m. sin 

ganvar m. peasant 

go cj. although 

gavarai f. pleasantness 
gavarnmant f. government 
gos-mali f. punishment 

gosad m. corner 

goya cj. as if 

goyai f. speech, conversation 
ghagas m. a large fowl 

gahra adj. deep 
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gharana m. family 

ghisna vi. to be worn smooth 
ghulavat f. mellowness 

ghonitna vt. to squeeze, to throttle 
gherna vt. to surround 

gyan m. knowledge, intellect 


la-ta‘avun m. non-cooperation 

la-sani adj. unequalled, peerless 

ke laig ppn. suitable for 

lihaz m. regard, note; respect; /ihaz r. vt. to have 
regard to 

larna jhagarna vi. to fight, to quarrel 
lisan f. tongue, language 

lisani adj. linguistic 

lisaniyat f. linguistics 

laskar m. army, camp 

la‘nat f. curse 

lugat (s. lugat) mp. words; s. dictionary 
lugat m. word, vocable; vocabulary, lexicon, 
dictionary 

lugavi adj. lexical 

laqab m. title 

loc f. pleasantness, sweetness 

loha m. iron 

lahja m. accent, pronunciation, delivery 
liyagat f. ability 

len-den m. dealings, business 


maxuz adj. taken, borrowed 

madari adj. mother-; madari zaban f. mother- 
tongue 

mal m. property, possessions 

manind prepn. like 

mah m. month 

mahiyat f. essence 

mabda m. source 


— mutaba‘at f. following, observing 


matanat f. determination, obstinacy 
mutajassis adj. inquiring 
muttahid(a) adj. united 
mutahammal adj. bearing 

ke muttasil ppn. adjoining 
muta‘araf adj. known, well-known 
muta‘ajjib adj. amazed 
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ke muta‘allig ppn. concerning, about 
muttafig(@) adj. agreed, concerted 
mutamavvil adj. wealthy, opulent 
matan m. text 

mutavassit adj. average, middling 
matka m. jar, pot 

mitna vi. to be effaced, to fade 
mutthi f. fist 

misl-e prepn. like, just as 

maslan cj. for example 

majal f. power, ability 

majalis (s. majlis) fp. organizations 
majrih adj. wounded, affected 
muhabbat f. love, affection 

muhtaj adj. in need of 

mahdid adj. confined, restricted 
mahrim adj. deprived 

mahz adv. merely, only 

muhaqgqiq m. researcher, expert 
mahkamé m. court, department 
mihnat f. hard work, industriousness 
mihnat-mazduri f. labouring 
muxatab m. person addressed 


muxtas adj. special, especially associated with 


muddat f. period, a long time 

mazkiurd-e bala adj. aforementioned 
mazhabi adj. religious 

marakiz (s. markaz) mp. centres 

murattab adj. organized, edited 
marqum(@) adj. composed, written 
murakkab adj. compounded, compound 
markazi adj. central 

muravvaj adj. current 

marorna Vt. to twist 

mizaj-pursi f. asking after health 
musafiran (s. musafir) mp. travellers 
musta‘mal adj. used, current 

mustafad adj. received, acquired 

musallit adj. dominant 

musavvidat (s. musavvida) mp. manuscripts 
musavvida m. draft, manuscript 
mustarak(a) adj. common, shared 

masgiul adj. busy, engaged 

masni‘l adj. artificial 

mazamin (s. mazmiun) mp. subjects, topics 
muzmar adj. included, incorporated 

ke mutabig ppn. according to 

mutabagat f. conformity 

mutala‘d m. study; mutala‘a k. vt. to study 
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matba‘ m. press 

mutlaq adj. fundamental, basic; adv. absolutely 
mu‘arra adj. free, bare 

mu‘azzaz adj. distinguished, respected, respectable 
ma‘qul adj. reasonable, decent 

ma‘lumat (s. ma‘lum) fp. information 

mu‘alla adj. exalted 

ma‘muli adj. ordinary, common-or-garden 
ma‘ne mp. meaning 

ma‘ne-afirini f. creation of ideas 

mufsid m. troublemaker 

mafull adj. accusative 

mufid adj. useful 

maqam m. place 

magqami adj. local 


magbuliyat f. popularity 


muqtaza m. requirement, demand 
miqdar m. measure 

muqaddama (-imd) m. preface, introduction; law-suit, 
case 

maqdur-bhar adv. to the best of one’s ability 
muqarrar(d) adj. established 
mukarrar adv. repeatedly 

makruh adj. improper, unpleasant 
mukammal adj. complete 

multavi adj. postponed 
malka m. genius, mastery 
mumasalat f. similarity 

munasib adj. suitable 

muntagal adj. transferred, borrowed 
muntaha m. limit, height 

manjna vi. to be polished 

manzil f. goal 

manzil-e magsud f. goal, destination 
munsif m. judge 

mantig f. logic; spoken language 
mangvana Vt. to order 

mavad m. material 

Ke muafiq ppn. according to 

mota adj. thick, dense 

maujudagi f. presence 

maujudaé adj. current, present 
mauzun adj. suitable 

maulid m. birthplace 

mahajan m. banker, merchant 
muhlat f. respite, leisure 

muhim m. campaign 

miyan m. sir, friend, title of respect 
mayyat f. corpse 
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maidan m. field, battlefield 
mizan f. balance, scales 


na-balad adj. ignorant 

nac m. dance, nautch 

naxudai f. captaincy 

na-guzir adj. necessary, inevitable 

na-gavar adj. unpleasant, disagreeable 

na-vagifiyat f. lack of acquaintance, ignorance 

nidan adv. finally, at last 

nira adj. downright, mere 

ke nazdik ppn. near; in the opinion of 

nizad m. origin, stock, descent 

nisbat f. relationship 

nasa f. creation, production 

nasv o numa f. development; nasv o numa d. vt. to 
develop 

nisf m. half 

nasib m. fortune, lot; nasib h. vi. to fall to the lot of, 
to be granted to 

nazriyat (s. nazriyd) mp. theories 
nazriya m. theory 

ni‘mat f. comfort, delight 

nafrat f. hatred 

nuktd-ras adj. discerning 

nigah f. look, gaze 

nigah-dast f. regard, preservation 
nihad m. stock 

nihayat adj. extreme, great; adv. extremely, very 
nahr f. canal 

niz cj., adv. also, besides 


vajibut-tark adj. to be eschewed 

vadi f. valley 

varid h. vi. to arrive 

vazih k. vt. to make plain, to explain, to declare 
vagi'a m. event 

vallah intj. by God! 

vahdat f. unity 

varnd cj. otherwise, or else 

vasail (s. vasila) mp. means, resources 
vus‘at f. breadth, expansion, extension 
vasi‘ adj. broad, ample, extended 
vasila m. means, medium 

vafa f. fidelity 
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vilayat f. home country 
valvala m. enthusiasm 


har-cand adj. however much; cj. although 
hilal m. crescent 

ham-vatan m. fellow-countryman 

havsi f. laughter 

hangamda-arai f. disturbance, rioting 
hos-mandi f. good sense 

hon-har adj. future, up-and-coming, promising 
hing f. asafoetida 


yad-gar f. memorial, monument 

yaqin m. certainty; yagin dilana vt. to make 
believe 

yaksan adv. in the same way, regularly 
yak-tarfa adj. one-sided 

yun adv. thus, like this 

yunit m. unit 
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Index of Terms 


affix The collective term for the three kinds of morphemes which can be 
added to a word in different positions: prefix, infix and suffix. (pp.34,37) 

allograph One of various possible forms of a grapheme: b, B, 5 are all 
allographs of the same grapheme. (p. 21) 

allomorph One of various possible forms of a morpheme: ‘best-’ is an 
allomorph of ‘beast’ in ‘bestial’; H -ya vs. -a, e.g. aya vs. cala. 

allophone One of various possible forms of a phoneme, e.g. the two ‘I’ 
sounds in ‘label’. (p. 20) 

analytic(-al) That variety of language whose syntax is based on separate 
words (such as prepositions) and on variations in word order, rather 
than on inflexion; cf. ‘synthetic’. (p. 2) 

antonym A word which is opposite in meaning to another; ‘antonym’ is 
the antonym of ‘synonym’. 

aspiration The audible breath which accompanies the production of 
certain sounds. (p. 20) 

assimilation The tendency by which one sound Is affected by or takes on 
the quality of a neighbouring one; or by which an unfamiliar word takes 
on the form of a familiar one. (p.20) 

‘bound’ form A morpheme which cannot occur on its own, e.g. E ‘-ish’, 
‘un-’, ‘-er’; HU -e in kamre, kare. 

broken plural (A) A plural formed by the re-patterning of the radical 
letters of the singular. (p.49) 

calque_ A loan translation, in which the various components are separately 
translated from one language into the other: e.g. H durdarsan 
for E ‘television’, in which Greek ‘tele’ (‘distant’) + Latin-derived 
‘vision’ are respectively rendered into S dur + darSan. (p.70) 

chronogram A _ phrase, or verse in which numbers are cryptically 
represented by letters or words. (p.82) 

cluster A group of consonants occurring in a word, as the initial ‘str’ in 
‘street’. (p.23) 

cognate A form historically derived from the same source as another, as 
H pita, E ‘father’ and Portuguese padre. 

compound A word made up of two or more other words, e.g. E 
‘blackbird’, HU dopahar. 

copula A linking word, as the verb linking subject and predicate in ‘he is 
old’, or the P o ‘and’ in ab o hava. (p.65) 

dental A sound made by the tip and rim of the tongue against the teeth. 
(p.20) 

derivative A word formed from or historically stemming from another. 

diphthong A syllable containing two distinct and successive vowels, as E 
‘mice’, ‘go’, ‘house’; HU gai, gae. (p.43) 

doublet One of a pair of words in the same language representing the 
same ultimate word but divergent in meaning or form; e.g. E ‘royal’, 
‘regal’. 

dual A grammatical form expressing duality as opposed to s. or p. 
number. (p.2) 
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elision The assimilation of a vowel, consonant or syllable in pronunciation, 
as e.g. the dropping of ‘-me’ in a rapid pronunciation of ‘prime 
minister’. (p.52) 

enclitic A morpheme which always follows another word and cannot 
stand alone, e.g. HU Ai. | 

epenthesis (- epenthetic) The insertion of a sound or letter into a word, as 
-a- in HU pronunciations of E ‘film’ as filam. (p.43) 

etymon The word from which a later form has derived. (p.25) 

flap An ‘r’ sound produced by rapid light contact between the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth. (p.20) 

fricative A consonant sound produced by friction when the breath is 
forced through a restricted opening. 

glottal A sound produced in the larynx, at the opening of the windpipe. 

glottal stop The sound produced by the release of a closure of the glottis 
(at the back of the throat), as medially in Cockney pronunciations of 
‘water’, ‘bottle’, or initially before a strongly pronounced vowel as in 
‘art’. (p.43) 

grapheme A letter of the alphabet, or character of a syllabary. 

guna (A) A process of vowel extension in which a simple vowel is 
prefixed by a, as a > @. (p.33) 

hyperbole The use of exaggeration for rhetorical effect. 

infix An affix which is inserted medially within a word. (p.42) 

inflexion The expression of syntactic relationships typically through 
variations in termination, as in HU kamra — kamre - kamrojri. 

izafat (P) The suffixed -e which typically indicates a possessive 
relationship between the suffixed noun and the following one, e.g. 
zaban-e urdu ‘the language of U’, or the qualification of a noun by an 
adj. or noun, e.g. zamand-e daraz ‘a long period’. (p.64) 

jingle-form A morpheme which, though usually meaningless independ- 
ently, extends or generalizes the sense of a word by imitating its sound; 
e.g. -vana in HU khana-vana ‘something to eat, grub’. HU also has 
jingle-compounds, e.g. /arna-jhagarna. (p.149) 

labial A sound produced by the lips. (p.20) 

laryngeal The quality of sounds produced in the larynx, the upper part of 
the windpipe where the vocal cords are situated. 

lateral A consonant produced with the sides of the tongue touching the 
teeth. (p.43) | 

lexicon The vocabulary of a language, as distinct from its grammar and 
constructions. 

liquid The fluid quality of the sound ‘I’. (p.20) 

loan-translation Another term for a calque, a word whose component 
parts are separately translated from another language. (p.70) 

minimal pair Two words differentiated in meaning by only a single sound, 
as ‘mud’ versus ‘mug’, or hai versus hain. (p.19) 

modal verb A verb in which the particular manner of an action is 
expressed by the combination of main verb + auxiliary; in HU the range 
of such auxiliaries is wide and includes Jena, dena, jana, dalna, rakhna, 
sakna etc. (p.28) 
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modifier A word or phrase which limits or otherwise qualifies the sense of 
another. 

morpheme The smallest functioning unit in syntax, a word or component 
part or a word: ‘sheepish’ comprises the morphemes ‘sheep’ and ‘-ish’. 

‘morphology That part of grammar which is concerned with the form of 
words or morphemes, i.e. with word-formation and inflexion, as 
opposed to syntax. (p.18) 

neologism A new word or expression, often coined from existing words or 
roots. 

nominal A word or phrase which stands as a noun, or has some of the 
attributes of a noun. 

palatal A sound pronounced by contact between the middle of the tongue 
and the hard palate. (p.20) 

paradigm The pattern of inflexions of a noun, verb or other word. 

parataxis (- paratactic) The arrangement in which clauses are linked only 
by juxtaposition and not by subordinating connectives such as 
conjunctions. (p.28) 

periphrasis A round-about expression, one which uses a phrase rather 
than an inflected word, e.g. ‘greater in length’ as opposed to ‘longer’. 

phoneme The minimal contrastive unit of sound in a language, e.g. any of 
the ten vowels of the HU sound system. (p.20) 

phonetic Pertaining to the sounds of spoken language. (p.19) 

phonology (- phonological) The study of the distinctive patterns of sounds 
of a language. (p.19) 

phrase-verb A verb consisting of a sequence of separate words; in HU 

_ these are primarily verbs based on karna, e.g. ki dekhbhal karna ‘to look 

after’. (p.28) : , 

pleonasm (- pleonastic) Redundancy of a word or words; the use of more 
words than is necessary to express something. 

plosive A sound produced by the sudden release of air pressure, e.g. ‘b’, 
t’. 

predicate (- predicative) The word or words which make an assertion or 
statement about something, as ‘is green’ in ‘the grass is green’. 

prefix An affix which is attached to the beginning of a word, e.g. E ‘un-’, 
P be-. (p.34,57) 

pre-modifier A modifier which precedes the word it qualifies, as in HU 
anhgrezi bolne-vale vakil or its E translation ‘E-speaking lawyers’. (p.28) 

prosody The study of metre and structure in verse. (p.89) 

prothesis (- prothetic) The prefixing of a sound to a word to facilitate its 
pronunciation. 

qualify (- qualifier) To express some quality belonging to something, the 
qualifier being grammatically dependent upon the thing qualified; in 
mezen gandi hain the adj. qualifies the noun. 

radical (A) A base or root form, modifications of which form words and 
indicate various grammatical forms. (p.42) 

reduplication The repeating of a word, for an emphatic, syntactic or 
rhetorical effect. (pp.40-41) 

register The range and variety of language used in a particular context, 
e.g. literary, technical, colloquial etc. 
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retroflex A sound produced when the tongue is curled back against the 
hard palate. (p.20) 

rhetoric The affective, persuasive or eloquently expressive element in 
language use. 

sandhi Modification in the sound of a phoneme in a particular context, 
e.g. S ¢t>n in jagat + nath = jagannath, or E pluralizing ‘-s’ realized as 
/z/ after a voiced sound (‘dogs’ vs. ‘cats’). (p.32) 

semantic Relating to the meaning of words. 

semivowel A consonant which has some of the phonetic quality of a 
vowel: ‘y’, ‘v’. (p.20) 

sibilant Re fricative hissing sound, such as ‘s’, ‘sh’. 

sound plural (A) A plural formed by the addition of suffixes (p.46). 

stress The amount of force used in producing a syllable, dependent upon 
position in the word, and producing variations of loudness, pitch and 
length. 

suffix An affix which is attached to the end of a word, e. g. ‘-ful’ in 
‘wonderful’. (p.36, 58) 

syntax That area of grammar which is concerned with the way in which 
words are combined in meaningful patterns. (p.18) 

synthetic That variety of language whose syntax is based on inflexion 
rather than on the use of separate prepositions etc.; cf. analytic. (p.2) 

tadbhava That form of a (usually S) word which has been through the 
processes of historical evolution and therefore differs in form from its 
etymon. (p.2) 

tag A trite phrase or quotation, often intended to round off an argument. 

tatsama_ A S word in its unchanged form, as used in a language which i 1S 
historically derived from S. (p.2) 

velar A sound produced by the back of the tongue against the soft palate. 
(p.20) 

voicing The production of a sound with the vibration of the vocal chords; 
‘b’ is voiced, ‘p’ is voiceless. (p.20) 

vrddhit (S) A process of vowel extension in which a guna vowel is 
prefixed by a, or a simple vowel by @. (p.33) 
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